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EPISTLE PRELIMINARY. 


We have found ourselves, dear Subscribers, under the necessity of publish- 
ing two Numbers of our Magazine, this month, and we shall be obliged to do 
this occasionally, when our correspondents become dangerous and personal. We 
trust that we shall be forgiven by all whose articles are riot insérted. We put 
a printer’s devil, blindfolded into our large iron-safe, and told him to throw 
out at random thirty articles. As he is no relation of the late Miss Macavoy of 
Liverpool, the blindest impartiality may be depended upon. Another devil 
was in waiting to carry off the articles to the printing-office ; and they -are 
printed just as the blinded devil threw them up, on the principle of fortui- 
tous.concussion. That so much and so many of them should have happened 
to relate to coronations, cannot surprise any person who believes that ati acci- 
dental jumble of atoms produced the world. 

We regret, however, that this mode of selection has been unfortunate itt one 
respect. The paw of the little devil in the chest has*not happened to lay hold 
of any sentimental description of the late august ceremony ; although, doubt- 
less, there must be many such, as all the writers for the press appear to have been 
taken with the most pathetic sensibility in their account of the solemnities ; 
even the London newspapers not only excelled themselves, but sotite of ther 
performed characters at variance with their wonted habits. ~ 

The eyes of “ The Morning Chronicle,” for example, were suffused with tears 
of joy and gratitude at beholding the whiglings placed so near his Majesty's seat 
of honour ; “ The Examiner” was obliged to confess that “ the thing was well got 
up;” and Cobbet himself bit his lips with vexation to such » degree, that there 
is some doubt if he will ever be able to wash his mouth again. ~ 

Had we not been induced to grant the boon of this impartial selection te 
our corresporidents, in imitation of his Majesty’s act of grace to’ the Radicals, 
merely to try if we can appease a parcel of discontented rogues, we should have 
confined ourselves exclusively to works of a tender-hearted kind, such as has 
hitherto characterised our publication. Perhaps, however, our readers Will al- 
low, that for them the fortuitous selection has been fortunate, for certainly we 
hever before issued any Number like to,this, whether we tegard the abilities 


of the correspondents, or the topics on which their abilities have been exerted. 
C.N. 
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THE STEAM-BOAT ; 
No. VI. 


Or, The Voyages and Travels of Thomas Duffle, Cloth-merchant in the 
Saltmarket of Glasgow. 


Voyrace Tarp. « 


Havine nourished my faculties for 


tion by reflecting on the va- 

row hing Thad seen, and the extra- 
aries Thad heard, 1 began again to 

feel the spirit of curiosity germinating 
to new sedenetin which it would at 
one time have been far from my hand to 
have undertaken. But travelling en- 
larges the mind, and experience is a 
great encourager in the way of ventu- 
ring afield. I was, however, for a.sea- 
son perplexed anent the airt in which 
I should steer my course, as the Jack 
Tars say, till some accident brought 
me to think, that of late years our 
young haberdashers, and others in the 
ancy line, are in the practice of tak- 
ing a trip up to the town of London, to 
see the ions :——Thinking of this, 
as I was saying, it came into my head, 
that if such jauntings were profitable 
to them, the like might be of service 


‘to me in my business—at the same 
time, considering the steady hand I 


had always held in my calling, it would 
not do for me to be overly ready to 
ehange my methods; and therefore, 


before attempting any thing of the 


sort, I thought it would be prudent to 
see a little more of the world, and look 
a el gpees Kgs og is 
surely a ous a 
the allowed that tt is but a nar- 
row sphere for observation, and that a 
man who spends his whole life there- 
in, between, as it were, the punch- 
bowl and the coffee-room, cannot be 
else, as a man, than one of the nume- 
rous family of the Smalls, a term 
which I heard an exhibitioner at Ba- 
liol’s, from our College to Oxford, 
employ in speaking of persons with 
er heads and proud purses—and no- 

y could dispute with him the just- 
ness thereof. — 

_ However, not to descant on particu- 
larities, let it sufficc, that one night, 
over a dish of tea, [the Englishers, as 
I afterwards found, say a cup of tea, | 
with Mrs M‘Lecket, I said to her, 
“* What would ye think, Mistress, if 
I were to set out on a journey to Lon- 
don?” 

Mrs M‘Lecket had then the pourie 
in her hand to help my cup; but she 


set it down with a stot, and, pushi 
back her chair, remained for a space B 
time in. a posture of astonishment,” 
which’ discovered that it w 

she never expected would have enter. 
ed my head. I then expounded to her 
how it might be serviceable to me to 
inspect the ways of business in Lon- 
don; but although nothing could be 
more reasonable than what I set forth 
on that head, she shook her’s, and 
said, “ This comes of your gallant. 
ing in the Greenock steam-boats ; but 
yere your own master, Mr Duffle, 
and may do as ye think fit—howsom- 
ever, its my opinion that the corona- 
tion has a temptation in it that ye’re 
blate to own.” . 

After thus. breaking the ice with 
Mrs M‘Lecket, I consulted with Mr 
Sweeties as to pars | matters and lesser 
considerations, and having made a suit- 
able arrangement for being from home 
a whole month, and bought a new 
trunk for the occasion, with the ’nitial 
letters of my name on the lid in brass 
nails, I was taken in a stage-coach to 
Edinburgh. Some advised me to pre- 
fer the track-boat on the canal to Lock 
No. 16; but as I had the long voyage 
from Leith to London before me, I 
considered with myself, that I would 
have enough of the water or a’ was 
done, and therefore resolved to travel 
by land, though it was a thought more 
expensive. 

My companions in the coach con- 
sisted of Mrs Gorbals, who was taking 
in her youngest daughter, Miss Lizzy, 
to learn manners at a boarding-school 
in Edinburgh—and a Greenock gen- 
tlengar., who was on his way to get the 
opiaion of counsel anent a rivisidendo 
on some interlocutor of the Lord Ordi- 
nary concerning the great stool law-plea 
of that town ; and we were a very tosh 
and agreeable company. For of Mrs 
Gorbals it does not require me to tell, 
that she is a blithe woman ; and Miss 
Lizzy, although she has not quite so 
much smeddum as her elder sister 
Miss Meg, that Mr M‘Gruel, the Kil- 
winning doctor, had a work with last 

ear, is however a fine good-tem 
ie, and; when well schooled, may 
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for a in the Trongate, among 
ioe best the brawest, ony day. As 
for the feuars and subfeuars of Gree- 
nock, every body knows what a pith 
of talent is in them, and how cleverly 
they can see through the crooks and 
the crevices of all manner of difficul- 
ties. .I need, therefore, only say, that 
our fellow-passenger had no small por- 
tion of the ability common among his 
townsfolk. I should remark by hands, 
that on the outside of the coach there 
was aman from Port-Glasgow in the 
volunteering line, watching a bit box 
with his cleeding, and hadding on by 
the rail like grim death—what he was 
ing to do at Edinburgh, or whether 
Code gawn o'er the seas or further, 
he'kens best himself. 

In the course of our journey to the 
capital town of Scotland we met with 
no accident, but had a vast deal of very 
jocose conversation. ‘Twice or thrice 

rsGorbals paukily tried to pick out 
of me where I was going, and seemed 
to jealouse that I was bound on a ma- 
trimonial exploit ; but I was no so kit- 
tly as she thought, and could thole her 
progs and jokes with the greatest plea- 
sance and composure, by which she was 
sorely put to in her conjectures. 

As it was not my intent to stay any 
time in Edinburgh at the outgoing of 
my jaunt, as soon as the coach stopped, 
T hired a porter from the Highlands, 
and he took my trunk on his shoulder, 
and we walked both together on to 
Leith. Luckily for me it was that I had 
been so port = for we reached 
the pier in the very nick of time, just 
when the new steam-boat, the City of 
Edinburgh, was on the wing of depar- 
ture. So on board I steppit, where I 
found a very jovial crew of passengers. 
Among others, Doctor and Mrs Prin- 
gle from Garnock, who were going up 
to London, as the reverend Doctor told 
me himself, on account of their daugh- 
ter, Mrs Sabre, Miss Rachael that was, 
being at the down-lying, and wishing 
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pe mother to be present at the hand- 
ing. 

I said to him, considering what he 
had suffered in his first voyage, that.I 
was surprised he would have ventured 
on water again, especially as he had 
his own carriage. But both he and 
Mrs Pringle declared that the tribula- 
tion and extortioning of travelling by 
land was as ill to abide as the sea-sick~ 
ness, which I can well believe, for at 
every house, when we changed horses 
in coming from Glasgow in the stage« 
coach, there was the stage-driver beg- 
ging his optional ; to say nothing of 
what Mrs Pringle herself remarked 
concerning the visible comfort of such 
a steam-boat, where every thing was 
ona neat genteel fashion, and no sort of 
commodity neglected. ; 

I told her, however, that I was nct 
sure but from the boiler there might 
be a danger, when we were out on the 
ocean sea ; whereupon the Doctor, who, 
in his first voyage to Glasgow, hadgotan 
insight of the method of enginery, took 
and showed me all how it worked, and 
how the boiler, when the steam was 
overly strong, had 4 natural way of its 
own of breaking the wind off its sto- 
mach, as he said, in his pawkie and 
funny way, which was very diverting 
to hear. I need not therefore say that I 
was greatly delighted to find myself in 
such good company as the Doctor and 
that clever woman his lady, who is 
surely a fine patron to wives through- 
out the whole west country, especially 
in the shire of Ayr. 

Nothing could be more facetious 
than our voyage ; every body was just 
in the element. of delight; the sea 
rippled, and the vessel paddled, as if 
she had been a glad and living thing, 
and sailed along so sweetly, that both 
Dr Pringle and me thought that sure- 
ly the owners had some contrivance of 
a patent nature for creeshing the soles 
of her feet. 


TALE X. 


& JEANIE DEANS IN LOVE. 


' Amone the passengers was a Mrs Mashlam, from the vicinity of Mineybole, 
whom I knew when formerly she was servam lass to Bailie Shuttle, before she 
gaed into Edinburgh. She was then a bonnie guileless lassie, just a prodigy 
of straight-forward simplicity, and of a sincerity of nature by common ; indeed, 
it'was all owing to her chaste and honest demeanour, that she got so well on 
in the world, as to be married to her most creditable gudeman, Mr Mashlam, 
who is not only of a bein circumstance, but come of a most respectable stock, 
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having cousins and connections far advanced among the genteelity in naa 
burgh, He fell in with her on her return from her great adventure with the 
Duke of York at London, which made such a great noise throughout the West 
at the time, and which, but for her open-hearted innocency, would have left 
both cloors and dunkles in her character. 

At the first I did not know Bell again, but she knew me, and made apt 
me, introducing her gudeman, and telling me that they were going up off'4 
jaunt to London, because she had been for some time no in very good health; 
but chiefly to see the King crowned, the which, I have a notion, was the ér- 
rand’s end of most of us, notwithstanding what Doctor and Mrs Pringle said 
about their daughter’s lying in. After some change of conversation, we sat 
down on stools on the deck,—a great convenience, and most pleasant in such 
fine weather as we had ; and on my speering at Mrs Mashlam anent her for. 
mer journey to London, of which I had heard but the far-off sough of ramour, 
she blushed a thought in the face, and then said, ‘‘ Noo, that a’s past, and 
my folly of teen love cured, I need na be ashamed to tell the particulars bes 
fore the face of the whole world, ana the fifteen Lords. 

«When I was servan with Captain MacConochy, Serjeant Lorie of his com- 
pany had a wark with me. He came often about the house, and as he was of 
a serious turn like mysel, I thought the mair o’ him that he never spoke of 
love, for he wasna in a way to marry. But ae night as I lay on my bed, 
it was, as it were, whispered in my ear, that if I could do a thing for him that 
would mak him hae a pride in me, he would master the doubts of his fortune, 
and make me his wife. Wi’ this notion I fancied that I might hae the power 
to persuade the Duke of York, if I could get a word of his Royal Grace, to gie 
the serjeant a commission. The road, however, is lang between Edinburgh and 
the Horse Guards, but a woman's love will travel farther than horses ; 80 I 
speered at the serjeant, without letting on to him o’ what was in my head, 
about the way of going to London, and how to see the Duke, and when I got 
my half year’s fee, I got leave frae my mistress for a fortnight to see a frien’ > 
and set out for the Horse Guards. 

“ When | reached London, I dressed mysel in my best, and speered my way 
to the Duke’s office. The first day I lingered blately about the place. On the 
second, the folk and soldiers there thought I was nae in my right mind, and 
compassionated me. A weel-bred gentleman, seeing me hankering at the gate, 
inquired my business, and when I told him that it was with his Royal Grace, 
he bade me bide, and he would try what could be done ; and shortly after go« 
ing into the house, he came out, and said the Duke would see me. 

“* Up to that moment I felt no want of an encouraging spirit ; but I kenna 
what then came o’er me, for my knees faltered, and my heart beat, as I went 
up the stairs ; and when I was shewn into the presence, in a fine room, with 
spacious looking-glasses, I could scarcely speak for awe and dread. The shawl 
fell from my shoulders, and his Royal Grace, seeing my terrification, rose from 
his sittee, and put it on in the most ceeveleezed and kindly manner. He was 
in reality a most well-bred gentleman, and, for discretion, would be a patron 
to mony a Glasgow manufacturer, and Edinburgh writer. He then encoue 
raged me to proceed with my business, asking me in a hamely manner, what it 
was. 

** Please your Royal Grace,” said I; “‘ there’s a young lad, a friend o’ mine, 
that I would fain get promoted’; and, if your Royal Grace would like to doa 
kind turn, he would soon be an officer, as he’s a serjeant already. He has no- 
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body to speak a word for him, so I hae come from Scotland on purpose to do 


it mysel. 
‘The Duke looked at me with a sort of kindly curiosity, and replied,— 
* Well, I have heard and read of such things, but never met with the like 


...* He then inquired very particularly all about what was between the serjeant 
and me, and if I was trysted to marry him ; and I told him the plain simple 
truth, and I could see it did not displease him that I had undertaken the jour- 
ney on the hope of affection. He said there were, however, so many claims, 
that it would not be easy to grant my request. I told him I knew that very 
well, but that others had friens to speak for them, and the serjeant had nane 
but.mysel. Upon which he looked at me very earnestly, with a sort of mer- 
cyfulness in his countenance, and putting his hand in his pocket, gave me 
three guineas, and bade me go away back on the Sunday following by the 
smack to Leith. He gart me promise I would do so; and then as I was going 
out of the room he bade me, after I had taen my passage place, to come again 
on the morn, which I did, but on that morning he had broken his arm, and 
couldna be seen. I saw, however, one of his Lords. They told me since syne, it 
was no doubt my Lord Palmerston, and his Lordship informed me what had 
happened to the Duke, and gave me two guineas, obliging me, in like manner 
as his Royal Grace had done, to promise I would leave London without delay, 
assuring me in a most considerate manner, that my business ‘would be as well 
attended to in my absence as if I were to stay. So I thankit him as well as 
I could, and told him he might say to the Duke, that as sure as death I would 
leave London on the Sabbath morning, not to trouble him any more, being 
content with the friendship of his royal spirit. 

“ Accordingly, on the Sabbath, I gaed back in the smack, and the ser- 
jeant would hardly believe me, when I said whar I had been, and what I 
had done for him. But when he was made an ensign, he turned his'back on 
me, and set up for a gentleman. I thought my heart would haye gurged with- 
in me at this slight ; and a very little would have made me set out a second 
time to the Duke, and tell him how I had been served ; but, after greeting out 
my passion and mortification on my secret pillow, I thought to mysel, that I 
would let the serjeant fall out in some other’s hand ; and that I was none the 
worse for the good I had wised to him as-a soldier, though, by altering his 
vain heart, it had done himself none as a man ; and when I cam into this con- 
tentment, I got the better of my pining and sorrow.”—And in saying these 


. words, she took Mr Mashlam in a loving manner by the hand, and said, “ I 


ha’e no reason to rue the disappointment of my first love ; and I only hope 
that Mr Lorie, for the kind-natured Duke’s sake, will prove true to his colours, 
lightly though he valued my weak and poor affection.” 

Every body in the Steam-boat was that he had ever seen in his life; and 


greatly taken with Bell, and none in certainly, when I saw it myself, I had 
all the company was treated with more no reason to doubt the correctness of 


respect than her and her gudeman. So 
on we sailed in the most agreeable 
manner. 

Doctor Pringle and the Mistress 
having visited London before, were 
both able and most willing to give me 
all sort of instruction how to conduct 
myself there, which the Doctor as- 
sured me was the biggest town by far 


his judgment, although, in some edi- 
ficial points, it may not be able to 
stand a comparative with Edinburgh 
or Glasgow. But notwithstanding the 
experience which they had of the ways 
of managing in London, we were sore- 
ly put to it on our disembarking at 
Wapping. For the Doctor, to shew 
me ioe well he could set about things, 
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left me and Mrs Pringle standing on 
the wharf, and went himself to bring 
a hackney for us and our luggage. 
They were, in their way to Captain 
Sabre’s in Baker Street, to set me down 
at the lodging-house in Norfolk Street, 
Strand, where they had been civilly 
treated while living there when up 
about their great legacy,—‘‘ but ance 
awa aye awa.” Long and wearily did 
Mrs Pringle and me wait, and no word 
ef the Doctor coming back. The Mis- 
tress at last’ grew uneasy, and I was 
terrified, suffering more than tongue 
can tell, till the Doctor made his ap- 
pearance in a coach, as pale as ashes, 
and the sweat hailing from his brow. 
He had lost his 3 and, rambling 
about in quest of it, and likewise of a 
coach, was mobbit by a of ne’er- 
do-weels and little-worth women in a 
plaee called Ratcliffe Highway, and in 
the hobbleshow his watch was picket 
out of his pocket by a pocket-picker, 
and his life might have been ta’en, but 
for the interference of a creditable 
looking man, who rescued him out of 
their hands. 

This was a sore sample to me of the 
Londoners; and I quaked inwardly 
when, as we drove along the street in 
the hackney, [ saw the multitudes 
flowing onward without end, like a 
running river, thronger than the Tron- 
gate on a Wednesday, especially when 
I thought of the crowd that was ex- 
pected to be at the Coronation. How- 
ever, nothing happened, and I was set 
down with my trunk at the door of 
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the Doctor's old lodging in No#fil: 
Street, Strand, where the landlady-wag 
most glad to see the Doctor and ‘the 
Mistress looking so well, but her house 
was taken up with foreigners from dif. 
ferent parts of the country come to see 
the King crowned, and she could not 
aceommodate me therein. H 
as I was a friend of the Doctor’s;:she 
invited me to step into her parlour, 
and she would send to a neighbour in 
Howard Street that had a very com. 
fortable bed-room to let. So I bade 
my fellow-passengers good day, and, 
stepping in, was in due season accom. 
modated, as was expected, in the house 
of Mrs Damask, a decent widow wo- 
man, that made her bread by letting 
lodgings to sin gle gentlemen. 
Having thus narrated the occasion 
and voyage of my coming to London, 
I will now pause, in order to digest 
and methodize such things as it may 
be entertaining to the courteous reader 
to hear, concerning my exploits arid 
observes in the metropolitan city ; for 
it is no my intent to enter upon the 
particularities of buildings and eurio. 
sities, but only to confine my pen to 
matters appertaining to the objects of 
business that drew me thither, with 
such an account of the coronation as 
may naturally be expected from one 
who had so many advantages at the 
same as I had; not, however, would 
I have it supposed, that I paid any 
greater attention tothepageantry there- 
of, than was becoming a man of my 
years and sobriety of character. 





PART. IL—-THE PREPARATIONS. 


London being, as is well known, a 
place of more considerable repute than 
Greenock, or even Port Glasgow, up- 
on which I have so fully enlarged in 
my foregoing voyages, it seems meet 
that I should be at some outlay of 
pains and particularities in what I have 
to indite concerning it ; and, therefore, 
it is necessary to premise, by way of 
preface, to appease critical readers, that 
my observations were not so full and 
satisfactory as they might have been, 
because of the hubbub of his Majesty’s. 
pe coronation, which happened to 

e place while I was there. It’s true 
that I had an inkling, by the newspa- 
pers, before my departure from Glas- 
gow, that the solemnity might be per- 
formed about the time I counted on 
being in London, but every body knows 


it was a most uncertain thing ; and as 
for the King’s own proclamation anent 
the same, is it not written in the Bi- 
ble, “ Put not your trust in princes?” 
However, scarcely had Mrs Damask 
shewn me the bed-room that was to be 
mine, and I had removed our sederunt, 
after settling terms, to her parlour, 
where she was to get me a chop of mut- 
ton for my dinner, than she to 
inquire if I wasna come to see the co- 
ronation. But I said to her, which 
was the fact, ““ I am come on business ; 
no that I object to look at the crowning 
the King, if its possible, but it w 
be an unco like thing o’ a man at ny 
years of discretion to be running al- 
ter ony sic-like proformity.” : 
She was, however, very much like 
my own landlady, Mrs M‘Lecket, a 
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ee 
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thought dubious, of my. sincerity on. 
that-point, and the mair I said to con- 
vince her that I had a very important, 
in hand, the less did she look 
if she believed me. But she said no- 
ing, a thing which I must commend 
as the.height of prudence, and as a 
swatch of good. breeding among the 
a a for there is not a Scotch 
y, who, in. such a case, would 
not have shaken her head like a sce 
tic, if.she did na charge me with tell- 
an even doun lee. 
en I was sitting at my dinner, 
there arose a great tooting of horns in 
the street, most fearful it was to hear 
them ; and I thought that an alarm 
must be somewhere ; so ringing the 
bell, Mrs Damask came into the room, 
saying it was but the evening newspa- 
pers, with something about the coro- 
nation, the which raised my curiosity, 
and.I thought that surely the said 
something must be past ordinaire, to 
occasion such a rippet; and, there- 
fore, I sent out and. paid a whole shil- 
ling for one of the papers, but it con- 
tained not a word of. satisfaction. It, 
however, had the effect of causing me, 
when I had finished my chack of din- 
ner, to resolve to go out to inspect the 
tions that were making at West- 
minster Hall and the Abbey. Accord- 
ingly, Mrs Damask telling me how I 
was to direct myself, I sallied forth in 
quest of the same ; and after gettin 
into that street called the Strand, fo 
that: I had nothing to do. but flow .in 
the stream of the people ; and I soon 
made an observe, that the crowd in 
London are far more considerate than 
with us at Glasgow—the folk going 
one way, keep methodically after one 
another ; and those coming the other 
way do the same, by a natural instinct 
of civilization, so that no confusion en- 
sues, and none of that dinging, and 
bumping, and driving, that happens in 
the Trongate, especially on a Wednes~ 
day, enough to make the soberest man 
wud at the misleart stupidity of the 
folk, pscaleriy of the farmers and 
their . ki 


ntra wives, that have creels 


with eggs and butter on their arnis. 


On entering the multitude, I was 
conveyed by them: to the Cross, where 
there is an effigy of a king, no unlike, 
in some points, our King William ; 
and winding down to the left, I saw 
divers great houses and stately fabrics, 
of qos dimensions, mnited to their 
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proper purposes, a8 may. be found. set: 
forth in “ the Picture of London," 
book which 1 boughton therecommend- 
Hom of Mrs Damask, and in which 
there is a prodigality of entertainment, 
But the thing which struck me most, 
as I passed. by, was the cloth-shop. o' 
one Mr Solomon, a Jew man, in the 
window of which were many embroi-’ 
dered waistcoats, and other costly but. 
old-fashioned garments ; with swords 
of polished steel, and cockit hats, and, 
a prepare sufficient to have fur-. 
nished the best playhouse with garbs 
for all the ancient characters of the 
"Secingeuch « show of ~ 
Seeing a show of bravery, Is 

pit to look ; and falling ae 
with a gentleman, he told me—when I. 
said that surely Mr Solomon did not 
open to get many customers for such 
old shop-keepers—that what I saw were 
court dresses, and were lent withswords. 
and buckles, and all other necessary 
appurtenances to the bargain, for five 
guineas a-piece to gentlemen going to 
the levees and drawing-rooms, and 
that they were there displayed for 
hire to those who intended to see the 
ceremonies in Westminster Hall. This 
I thought a very economical fashiou, 
but. it did not make so much for the 
cloth trade as the old custom of folks. 
wearing their own apparel, and it seem- 
ed to me that it would have been more 
for the advantage of business had the 
Privy Counsellors, and those who-had 
the direction of the Coronation, order~ 
ed and commanded all gentlemen, to 
wear new dresses of a new fashion, 
instead of those curiosities of ig a 
ty, that make honest people look, like 
the ictures of Philip, Earl of Chester- 
field, Knight of the Garter, which may 
be. seen in one of the volumes of my 
very old Magazine, wherein there is a 
fall and particular account of the late 
coronation, the which was the cause of 
my bringing the book in my trunk 
from. Glasgow, in order to enable me 
to make comparisons. 

I had not travelled far towards the 
Abbey of Westminster, when I had 
reason to see and note, that, consider- 
ing all things, it was very lucky for 
me to have got to London when I did, 
for there was such a vast_preparation 
that it could not, I think, have been 
in the King’s power, with any sort of 
respect for his people, to have post- 
poned his royal Ceronation. The sight, 
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indeed, was such as ts not to be told— 
hundreds of men were as busy as bees 


wid al at their bikes, building lafts 
and ies for spectators, by which 
the owners $o inalin'& Portas, 
it being certain that money at the time 
of a coronation, as the old song sings— 


“ Flies like the dust in a summer’s day.” 


However, there were sedate persons 
among the crowd, with whom I enter- 
ed into discourse ; and they told me, 
as indeed the matter came truly to 
pass, that the Babel-builders of the 
for, that although mks why iver 
or, that great prices for seats 
may have been given at the old King’s 
solemnity, the would not happen 
again, the now around the Ab- 
bey, and all the way the procession 
was to march, being greatly enlarged 
compared to what it was in former 
times, and so capable of accommoda- 
ting a far greater multitude than of 


This observe made me look about 
me ; and to touch here and there on 
the generalities of the subject to other 
persons, who, having a civil look, en- 
couraged me, a stranger, to 
break my mind to them. 

I fell in, among the rest, with a 
most creditable elderly man, something 
of a Quaker it would seem, by the so- 
briety of his attire, the colour was a 
brown mixture,—and he said to me 
that he thought the Coronation a most 
ill-timed to which I re- 

lied that surely in a season of great 
vistress th out the kingdom, it 
was not well counselled. 

J don’t speak of rE DISTRESSES,” 
said he, in a manner, “ because 
that is what d be—the landlords 
in parliament cannot expect to have 

igh rents and regular paying tenants 
if they reduce their customers to half 
pay- But it is the Queen, sir—the 
bo I Prema makes it most 
impru ese le, with 
their scaffolds and booths, will be ruin« 
ed by it—nobody will come to see the 
C ion, for it is feared there will 
be a riot.” 

“* God bless you, sir, you are one of 
the protectors of innocence, I can see 
that,” cried a randy-like woman, with 
a basket selling grozets, overhearing 
our conversation.—*‘ Get about your 
own affairs, hussy !” exclaimed my 
sober-looking friend—*“ It is such as 























you that have ruined t } Per ‘i 
—What have you to do with her 


or innocence, you- ou? 
The woman Hetiee cret very 


. verely ; and as I was only a 


in London, I thought it best to make 


nimble heels from the scene to another 
Ce before I was well away 
her at him, banning the fz 
heartedness of him and all hi like, for 
false friends to the queen. “ me 
The next I spoke to was a gen 
teelman, with a most methodical gravat, 
prejinctly tied, and I inquired at him 
what was his opinion. *“ It will beg 


? 


trumpets, and the ouse of peers; then 
he vill come by this ere place, and get 
into the Habbey there, where 

Harshbishop vill hanoint im vith the’ 
hoil, and put the crown hon is ead, 
Then he vil come back ; hand houtthat’ 
rection yonder, the champion, hallin 


armour, vill ride into the all, and'chals , 


lenge to single combat his Majesty's 
henemies.” 

“* You may sa oer ta that Bo. 
ney’s gone,” cried a paw lad, 
wie was the companion of this gente 
tleman ; “ but, it’s my opinion, the 
whole will be a most confounded bore. 
Give - a rep vt ley a show. How 
can old men, judges, ivy coun. 
sellors, with ieuty toes, and shaking 
heads, make else than a caricature 
solemnities ?” 

“ Very just,” in a man ing 
suit of shabby black, of a clerical cut. 
** The ceremony has survived the used 
which gave it sanctity in the eyes of 
the pours It will now pass like a pa- 
geant of the theatre, and be no long 
impressive on its own account, 
merely on account of the superior 
quantity of the silk and lace that ma 
be shewn in the dresses, Had the - 
rit of the age been consulted ae 
Majesty, the thing would have 
different. It would have been shewn 
in some royal act of grace and favour, 
such as the foundation of 2 noble in- 
stitution, where -courses of lectures 
might be given by men of genius and 
literature, qualified to do justice to the 
topics.” I supposed the gentleman was 
a Wes igen imself ; “ 
dreading that he might on 
walked to another part of the edificil 
preparations, where I met with a man 
of a very sound understanding, who 


wery fine thing ; his M ,» You sée. 
vill go halong that there slate “a 
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i looking folk, moraiizing on the. 
eaty 5 | we Eaagih wise, scene. Some thought the booths and 
expence, both by the King, benches were wi handsome; and 

d the spectators, was a spreading of certainly such of them as were hun 
y, that would augment the means with the red durant, and serge aul 
spending to those employed, and, worsted fringes, might deserve a com= 
through them, give encouragement to mendation, as they could not but prove 
the dealers in all desirable commodi- to the profit of business; but as for 
ties The very outlay for aleand strong those that were ornamented with pa- 
drink, will encourage the brewers, and per and paintings, they might 
the colonies, and the traders in wines, cast a show of greater splendour, they 
from which farmers and merchants will were undoubtedly of a very gaudy na- 
draw profit ; and all traders so heart- ture, and not at all suitable to the so. 


a 


ened, will increase the braws of their lemn occasion of a Royal Coronation. 
wives and families, to the great ad- | When I had, by this itinerancy of 


vantage of the manufacturers and those the preparations, pacified my curiosity, 
in the fancy line. I returned homeward to the house of 
While we were thus speaking on Mrs Damask to get a cup of tea, and 
the beneficial consequences of the co- to consult with her as to what was 
ropation, a most termagant rioter came best to be done about getting admit- 
sp bonting et minute, “ The Queen sone to the Hall or the a ; = 
for ever !” and then turning his tongue is time it was i . 
in his cheek, and roaring, ‘‘ God save yn was but the Wednesday between 
the King !” I really thought the rank and the day fixed, which made me re- 
und dignity of both their majesties suf- solve, as I did upon her advice, to 
fered greatly by this proceeding, and pone all serious thoughts of business 
I r the ministers did not, bya until after the ceremony,—people’s 
tion, forbid all such irrever- heads being turned, and nobody in a 
ence anent the characters of the King state to talk with sobriety on any other 
and Queen. Saying this to a stiffand matter or thing. 
dry man, of a metaphysical look, | While we were thus conversing, and 
and a spare habit of body, he said to the tea getting ready, a chaise, with a 
me, “ that the coronation did notcon- footman behind it, came to the door, 
cern personalities, but was a solemn anda knocking ensued with the knock- 
recognition of the monarchical princi- er that was just an alarm to hear,— 
ple in the Constitution, and that they and who should this be but that wor- 
were vulgar fools who considered it as thy man Doctor Pringle, in his gude- 
acustom, which any sensible man con- son’s, the Captain Sabre’s, carriage, 
founded with two such mere puppets come to assist me how I could best see 
as the individuals we call King and the show. “ Knowing,” said he, “ Mr 
Queen.” Surely this was the saying Duffle, that you are a man of letters, 
of a dungeon of wit, and I would fain and may be inclined to put out a book 
have gone deeper into the matter with on the Coronation, I couldna but take 
him ; but just as we were on the edge a pleasure in helping you forward to 
of something of a very instructive na- iculars. Mrs Pringle herself would 
ture, a gang of rankringing enemies have come with me; but this being 
of blackguard callants came bawling the first night with her dochter Ra- 
us, and I wasglad to shove my- chel, who is not so near her time as 
self off in another direction. we expectit, she couldna think of 
The first place where I again fell in leaving her, so I came by myself to 
with other conversible visitants was let you know, that we have a mean in | 
near to a side-door of Westminster. our gude-son to get tickets baith to see 
Hall, where I was greatly chagrined to the Hall and the Abbey,—so you may 
find two public-houses within the same set yourself easy on that - But, 
~what would our provostthink ofeven Mr Duffle, there’s a great impediment, 
one change-house within the entrance I doubt, to be overcome; for it’s or- 
of the new court-houses? and here were dered by authority, that gentlemen are 
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to be in Court dresses, and I fear 'ye’ll 
think that o’ér costly, being so far from 
your own , where you could get 
the cloth at the first hand ; over and 


above which, the Coronation is so near, ’ 


that I doubt it is not in the power of 
nature for any tailor to make the garb 
in time.” 

I need not say how well ‘pleased: T 
was with this complitientary attention 
of Doctor Pringle; and when I told 

-him of Mr Solomoii and the old-fa- 
shioned clothes, we had a most jocose 
laugh about the same; and he said, 


that, as soon as’ I had taken my tea, 


we would go together in the Captain's 
carriage to Mr Solomon’s shop, and 
a suit of Court clothes for me. As 
or the Doctor, he stood in no need of 
such vanity ; having brought up his 
wn and ds with him, in case of 
Being obligated to preach any charity 
sermons, as he was in his legacy visit 
to London,—and he’ was told, that 
clergymen were to be admitted in their 
ns. “ Indeed,” said the Doctor, 
*€ Rachel wrote to her mother of this 
when she pressed us to come to see the 
Coronation, which was the cause of 
Mrs Pringle putting the gown in the 
portmanty ; but, you know, if I preach 
in another’s pulpit, there is never an 
oo to lend either gown or 
nds. 


The Doctor then went to the win- 
dow, and, opening the same, said to 
the coachman,'that he might put up 
his horses for ‘a season at a change- 
house, and come back in half an hour ; 
but I could discern that the flunkies 
were draughty fellows, though they 
seemed to obey him ; for when they, 
at the end of the time, came back with 
the carriage for us, the horses were 
reeking hot, and when we stepped in, 
to go to Mr Solomon’s at Charing 
Cross, the first thing the Doctor laid 
his hand on was a lady’s ridicule, and 
how it could ney come a the car- 
riage was past all comprehension. But 
the footman took charge of it, and 
said he knew the owner, so the Doc- 
tor gre it to him ; but when I came 
to reflect at leisure on this, I thought 
it was very soft of the Doctor to give 
it up without an examination. 

By the time we got to Mr Solomon’s 
shop, it was full of strangers, on the 
same errand as ourselves, and it was 
long before we could’ be served. At 
last, however, the Doctor and me were 
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‘ persuaded by the man to takew 
blue silk suit, richly flowered; with ay 
embroidered white satin ; 
adorned with glass buttons, T would: 
fain myself have had one of the plain) 
cloth sort, such as I saw the generals: 
ty of _pemermeet pe , buted was! 
overly persuaded, particularly by'the: 
man offering me the loan for a’ guineg: 
less than the others were let for. ‘The 
Doctor, too, in this was y to blame;’ 
for he greatly insisted, that the gayer 
the apparel the more proper it was for 
the occasion,—although I told him, 
that a sky-blue silk dress, with great 
red roses and tulips, and glass buttons, 
was surely not in any thing like a be. 
coming concordance with the natural 
douceness of my character. However, 
persuaded I was ; and we the 
dress away,—sword, and cockit-hat, 
with all the other parapharnalia,—and 
the Doctor and me had great sport at 
my lodgings about the spurtle-sword, 
for we were long of finding out the 
way to put it on,—for it was very in- 
commodious to me on the left'side, as 
I have been all my days Katy-handed. 
Indeed, we were obligated to call up 
both Mrs Damask and the footman to 
instruct us ; and I thought the fellow 
would have gone off at the head with 
laughing, at seeing and hearing the 
Doctor’s perplexity and mine. How- 
ever, we came to a right understand- 
ing at last; and the Doctor wishing 
me good-night went home tohis gude- 
son's, with a promise to come down to 
me betimes in the morning. 

After he was departed, I began to 
cousider of the borrowed dress, and I 
was not at alt satisfied with myself 
for the gaiety thereof ; I thought also 
that it must surely be one very much 
out of fashion, or it would never have 
been so much pressed upon me at a 
moderate rate.—But Mrs 
thought it most handsome, so sub- 
mitting my own judgment to the opi- 
nion of others, I reasoned myself into 
contentment, and getting a mutchkin 
of London porter in, and a partan, 
which to me was dainties, I made a 
compétent supper, and retired to my 
bed, where I slept as comfortable as 
could be till past eight o’clock next 
morning, when I rose and had m 
breakfast, as I had 
Mrs Damask, for the which J was to 
pay her at the rate of seven shillings 
per week, a price not out of the way, 
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‘London andthe Coronation the morning; the Doctor and Mrs: 
tinie, when, as was understood at Gles- Pringle were provided, the 
gow, thing was naturally ex- tain’s means, with tickets for the 
: pected to Lhe am § Hall and eS ete was 4 
: ‘By the 'time I ‘my breakfast, on guard, rs Sabre, being 
dines in order ot rhs Mer forth, with bairn, and‘thereby no in’a con- 
Captain’ Sabre’s carriage, with the dition to encounter a crowd, was'to go 
Doctor and Mrs Pringle, came to the with a of other. married ‘ladies, : 
door, to take mé out with them to who wereallin the like state, to places 
show me the curiosities of London. in the windows of a house that*over- 
But before going, Mrs Pringle would looked the platform, so that. nothing 
seé my court dress, which she examin- could be better arranged, not oly for 
ed very ‘narrowly, and observed “it me to see myself, but to hear what 
must have cost both pains and placks others saw of the performance in those 
when it was made, but it’s sore worn, | a where I could not of a possibi- 
and the right ‘colour’s faded.—How- lity be. 
somever, Mr Duffle, it will do vastly | And here I should narrate, much to 
well, especially as few ken you.” the credit of the Londoners, that no- 
This observe of Mrs Pringle did not thing could exceed the civility with 
tend to make me the more content which I was treated in the house of 
with my bargain, but I was no in- Captain Sabre, not only by himself 
clined to breed a disturbance by send- and the others present ; for many ladies 
ing back the things, and I could no and gentlemen, who knew he was to 
bear the thought of a law-plea about be on guard, and how, through his 
hiring clothes to look at the King. acquaintance, we had been favoured 
Mrs Pringle having satisfied her cu- in tickets, came in to inquire particu- 
senng brow my garments, we all went lars, and to talk about the Coronation, 
into the carriage, and drove to adress- and whether the Queen really intend- 
maker’s, where she had dealt before, ed to claim adihittance. In a’ like 
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to get a new gown and mutch for the company in Glasgow I would have been 
Coronation. The mantua-makerwould left at the door, but every one ‘was 
fain have persuaded her to have taken more attentive to me than another, on 
a fine glittering gauze, spangled and understanding I was the Mr Duffle of 
ay em with lace and gum flowers, Blackwood’s Magazine. ‘The Captain 
t Mrs Pringle is a woman of a con- insisted on my taking an early family 
siderate character, and was not in a dinner, saying had changed their 
hurry to fix, examining every dress in hour to accommodate the Doctor, and 
the room in a most particular manner, the Doctor likewise pressed me; so-tha¢ 
that she might, as she told me, be able I could not in decency refuse, having 
to give an explanation to Nanny Ey- as I have shenitionel, postponed 
dent of the Coronation fashions. She business till after the Coronation. In 
then made her choice of a satin dress, short, it is not to be told the kindness 
that would serve for other times and and discretion which I met with. 
occasions, and adhered to it, although In the afternoon, the Doctor, Mrs 
the mantua-making lady assured her Pringle, and me were sent out again 
that satin was not to be worn, but in the carriage to see the preparations 
only tissues and laces ; the mistress, and the Iding, and it was just a 
however, made her putt good, and the miracle to hear the Doctor’s wonder- 
satin dress was obligated to be sent to ment at the same, and the hobbleshaw 
her, along with a bonnet, that would that was gathering around. As for 
require the icularity of a millin- Mrs Pringle, she was very audible on 
der’s pen to describe. the waste and extra ce that was 
en we had settled this matter, visible every where, and said, that al- 
we then drove home to Captain Sabre’s, though a pomp was befitting the occa- 
to hear about the tickets, where I got sion on the King’s part, the pomposity 
one, as being a literary character, to of the scaffoldings was a crying sin of 
the box set apart for the learned that — and dissipation. 
were to write the history of the ban- | When we had satisfied ourselves, 
quetting part of the solemnity, and it and I et me out to them the cir- 
was agreed that I was to be at the cumstantials which I had gathered the 
door of admittance by three o’clock in night before, they conveyed me to the 
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house of Mrs Damask, where I had m nary and prefatory wa 
—_ po tae we hele one conten fn which 1 was con about ‘ 

ight ; for alel it was yet 
early, we agreed that it would be as 
well for us to take, if possible, an hour 
or two's rest, the better to withstand 





I an indifferent night’s 
rest; for the anxiety that I suffered, 
over myself, pre- 
vented me in a great degree from shut- 

eyes. So I was up and stir- 
before “ the skreigho’ day ;” and 

I was in a manner out of the body at 
Damask, who had not the break- 


would. It was more than a whole quar- 
n hour past three o'clock in the 
morning before I got it and was dress- 
an I was dressed, I durst 
not almost look at myself in the look- 
i with my broidered nts 
cockit 


of Queen Anne’s court. Luckily, how- 
ever, another gentleman in the house, 
who had likewise got a ticket and dress, 
was provided with a coach for the oc- 
casion, and he politely offered me a 
seat; so I reached the Hall of West- 
minster without any inordinate trouble 
oe le SRS th 

8 wn way to the 
gallery where I was ay Pipeohinatoo 
mousing m personages 
coming in, like a kirk fli . A mur- 
muring was heard around, like the 


of 
en the 


rushing waters, and now and 
sound of an audible angry 
the dawn brightened, the 
lightened ; and the broad 
patches of white, and red, and other 





posteri 
- to make 


PART IlI.—-THE CORONATION. 





Coronation ; the ceremonies and solem- 
nities of which I will now go on to 
tell, setting down nought that is not 
of a most strict veracity, having node, 
ign to impose upon the 
ity, but only a sincere 
em, as well as the living 
generation, acquaint with the true in. 
cidents and c of that great 
prosvedling the like of which has not 
in this country in our time, if it 
ever was in any other country at 
time, to the e and purpoe Unt the 
seene and acting thereof may have a 
perpetuity by being in the pages of my: 
writings. ‘ 







colours, that seemed like bales and 
webs of cloth in the galleries fornent 
me, gradually kithed into their proper 
shape of ladies and gentlemen. 

I now took my old Magazine out of 
my pocket, and began to make com- 
parisons ; but for a time I was dis- 
turbed by ladies coming into the gal- 
lery, and ae down a gre! 
ing much, and very highly 

The performance of the day began 
by sixteen queer looking men, dressed 
into the shape of Barons, rehearsing 
how they were to carry a commodity 
over the King’s head, called a gee 
It was really a sport to see in w 
manner they endeavoured to march, 
shouldering the sticks that upheld it, 
like bairns playing at soldiers. Among 
this batch curiosities, there was 
inted out to me a man.of a slender 

it of body ; that was the great Mr 


Brougham, and a proud man, I trow, 
he was that day, stepping up and down 


the Hall, with a high head, and a crouse 
look, snuffing the wind with a pride 
and panoply just most extraordinar to 
behold. 


By and bye, the nobles, and coun- 


sellors, and great officers, and their 
attendants, a vast crowd, all in their 
robes of state,--and a most gorgeous 


show made,—came into the Hall, 
followed by the King himself, who 
entered with a marvellous fasherie, as 


I thought. it, of formalities, and so 
he seemed, or I'm mistaken, to think | 





ape 
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THE 
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t, with a great 

i and heraldry, and on 
council-table before him, and when 
he had ordered the distribution there- 
of, the trumpets began to sound, and 
the whole procession to move off. His 
Majesty, when he reached the head of 
the stairs, was for a time at some doubt 
as to the manner of descending, till a 
noble in scarlet came and lent him his 
arm, for the which his Majesty was 
very thankful at the bottom. Mean- 
while a most idolatrous chaunting and 
inging was heard, as the ion 
slided slowly down the Hall, and out 
at the door, and the platform to 
the Abbey. Those had places for 
the Abbey as well as the Hall then 
hurried out ; and, while the King was 
ang ape was but little ae. si- 
in the company, peop ng 

and —— i - 
I now to weary, and to ge 
at not having got a ticket to the Ab- 
likewise ; but trusting to Doctor 
and the Mistress for an account 
of what was doing there, it behoved 
me to be content: so, with others, I 
down from where I was sitting, 
looked at the preparations 
dressing the royal table, which had a 
world of pains wed on it—divers 
tlemen measuring with foot-rules 
length and the breadth thereof 
that was to be allowed for the dishes, 
no jooking the tithe of an inch in the 
placing of the very saltfits. But there 
was one thing I could not comprehend ; 
which was a piece of am ~“ looking- 

in a green rame, wi 
i babies, sbont the size of a 
bairn’s doll, at the corners, placed flat 
in the middle. Surely, it was not for 
the intent to let the King see how he 
looked with the crown on his brows ; 
and, if it was not for that purpose, I 
wonder what it was there for —but 
it was a very commodity. 
In the mean time, golden vessels, flag- 


verin, 
P 
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gons, and servers, and other dunkled 
and old-fashioned: articles of the like 
metal, were. in shelves on each 
side of the a 
pewter plates, dripping pans, pot lids, 
and pint stoups in a change-house kit- 
chen. Some thought it very grand ; 
but, for me, I thought of Heze- 
kiah shewing his treasures to the mes- 
ns en ee 
of Baladan,; King of Babylon ;—for 
the foreign ambassadors, whose names 
are worse to utter than even that of the 
mal Bap er them is 
past the com my power, sat near 
SD this grand inevade ancient page~ 
antry. 

By this time T hed got some insight 
into the art of seeing a Coronation, so 
that, after satisfying my curiosity with 
the ye the Hal, strayed out 
upon the platform, partly to get a 
mouthfal et-ldiier eleven y to 
get a drink of porter, for the weather 
was very warm, and I was very ary, 
ps he me Nyse with the h 

a biscuit in my pocket. And 

I was about the porter-job in one of 
the two public-houses before spoken 
of, a shout got up, that the procession 
was ing from the Abbey, and I 
got up and ran to get back to my seat 
in the Hall; but as the crowd was easy 
T halted and thought Sind eras 
I , t I might as 
take a look of the procession, and com- 
pare it with our King Crispin’s Coro- 
nation,. which took place on the 12th 
of November, a.p. 1818; and the ore 
der of which I will state herein, with 


for annotations, to the end and intent; 


ot in reading this book 
may serve notion of what it 
was; and the more that his 
Majesty's ministers,—I mean those of 


King IV,—may have a 
attern for the next ceremony of the 


Kina 


—for it was most manifest to me, 
that the shoemakers’ affair was a far 
finer show than the one that I had 
come so far afield to see. But this is 
not to be wondered at, consi: how 
much more ience the craft ‘ 
they being in the practice of crown< 


ing and processing with > 
pba po bin Rags 


they have got a facility of hand for the 
business, as is seen in their way of do- 
ing the same; the form and order 
whereof follows. 
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‘ORDER OF THR PROCESSION OF KING CRISPEN. erty 
ids it ere ary the Barrack-Square, Glasgow, on Thursday the ith of 
Now: 1818, about '12:0'clock. itd 
da! Heralds: Music. (7) aki "i 
oo | “CHAMPION, (1 LATE KING, (8) ~lit 
-: Supported by two Camp. Supported by two Dukes. isd 
> hats Two: Two Captains. © *) 1 il) 
Standard-Bearer, : d by two Six Lieutenants. ly 
-2unonti Liew A Cossack. (9) 
Music. (2) A party of Caledonians, with two 
ete wo Captai Pi 10 
.”Mhen follows pen df the Body. Toe Copinite. 
‘Standard- Bearer; supported by two Twelve Lieutenants. 
spaeniae(a), , : INDIAN ‘KING, i 
usic. (3 upported by two Bashaws. (11 
Colonel... on 2 Page. ( ms a 
"Three Lords Lieutenant. Two Captains. 
‘Twenty-four ~ eg, Standard-Bearer, supported by two 
Two Captain Lieutenants. 
‘Standard- Bearer, sappinted by two Music. 
' Lieutenants. Six Lieutenants. 
Music. es Two Sheriffs. 
Secretary of State. Macer. 
Privy Councillors. LORD MAYOR, 
THE KING, Supported by two Aldermen. 
SUPPORTED BY TWO DUKES, Ten White Apron Boys. (12) 
“And protected by four Life~Guards. Two Captains. 
‘Nine » (5) BRITISH PRINCE, 
‘Protected by r Guards. Supported by two Aides-de-Camp. 
Two Captains. A Page. 
Standard-Bearer, supported by two Standard-Bearer. 
: ‘Lieutenants. Music. 
Music. (6) Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Twenty Lords. THE BODY. 
Two Captains. Standard-Bearer, supported by twos 
Lieutenants. 


Standard-Bearer, — by two 
Lieutenants 


Three Adjutants. 


(By There was no Champion i in-the procession of his Sacred Majesty.—Surely it was 


« great omission to leave him out. 


(2) There was no such Band of Music, as at King Crispin’s—four fiddlers, three ¢la- 
rionets, with drums and fifes—but only Popish-like priests, and callants in their father’s 


sarks, singing, and no at it. 
(3) Music 


is Sacred Majesty had no such thing. 


(4), Band wal of Music the the Third—It was the regiment’s from the Barracks. What had 


King George to compare with that ? 
(5) King ( Geor 
(6) Music again. 

show at Glasgow! 


- had but! six pages—King Crispin had nine, bearing up his train. 
O what scrimping there was of pleasant sounds, compared to our 


(7) Music again. Think of that, Lord Londonderry, and weep—no wonder you 


en in stratagems and 


I'll say no more. 


‘I didna approve, at the time, of this show of the late King, being myself a loyal 
siasigionabthe Radicals then so crouse ; for I thought, that the having the King of the 


pastitime in the 


was like giving a hint to the commonality, that it would be 


a greut reform to have Annual Kings as well as Annual Parliaments. 
49). Cossack.—There was, to be sure, a Russian Ambassador; but what's, an 


Ambassador compared to a Cossack ? 


(10) “A py of Caledonians, with two Pipers.’”-—There was no such thing. 


(11) * In 


King, supported by two Bashaws.”—O, Lord Londonderry, but, ye 


have made a poor hand o’t—what had ye to set beside an Indian King, supported by 


two’ Bashaws ? 


“a “'Ten White Apron Boys.”=—For them we must count the Band of Gentle. 


men Pensioners. 


But it’s really needless to descend thus into 


rticulars—the very order of 


King Crispin’s Procession is sufficient to put the whole Government to the 
blush—to say nothing of the difference of cost. 6 
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jm ith her husband on a booth, and 
[stoppit to speak to her, but she had 
parnething in the whole concern save 

her old friend the Duke of York. 
“When she saw him going to the Ab- 
ley with the lave, she rose up as he 
pessed,” said Mr Mashlam, pawkily, 
“and made him a courtesy, and the 
tear shot in her e’e.” 

I thought by the glance she gave 
the master at this jibe, that he had 
traded rather hard on a tender corn, 
bat she smiled, and taking him by the 
hand, made it all up by saying in a 
kind manner in the words of the song, 
“For auld Robin Gray is ay kind to 
me.” I hadna, however, time to spend 
with them, but hurrying back to the 
Hall, was almost riven to piecesamong 
acrowd of bardy ladies of quality, that 
hal drawn up with gallants when they 
were in the Abbey and brought them 
with them, and insisted on taking 
them in whether the door-keepers 
would or no. It was surprising to hear 
with what bir and smeddum they 
stood up to the door-keepers, not a 
few of them carrying their point with 
even down flyting, to the black eclipse 
of all courtly elegance. Among them 
{ beheld, at last, Dr Pringle in his 
es and bands, with Mrs Pringle 

ing by his arm, toiling and win- 
ting by the sweat of their brows their 
way towards the door. They were re- 
joiced to see me, and the moment they 
got within the door, the Doctor whis- 
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pered to me with a sore heart, “ O, 
on is a sad remnant of the beast ! Far 

ter it were had a man of God, like 
Samuel with a pot of ointment in his 

d, gone alone to the king in the 
secrets of the desert, and anointed 
and hallowed him with prayer and 
supplication.” 

“ This is Babylon !—this is Baby- 
lon!” cried Mrs Pringle gaily, and 
aloud out at the same time; “ but it 
was a very fine sight, that must be al- 
lowed.” 

The crowd began now so to press 
upon us, that I was glad to hasten them 
in, and to get them up beside me in 
the gallery, where we were scarcél 
seated when the whole show, as I ha 
seen it on the outside, but in a more 
confused manner, came into the Hall ; 
Vor. X. 
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dndeed I was truly mortified with 4 stately maiden madam, in a crimson 

iesand di ofthe whole mantle, attended-by six misses carry- 
shir, and was hurrying away from it ing baskets of flowers, scattering round 
when I happened to see Mrs Mash- sweet smelling herbs, with a most ma- 


jestical air, leading the van. She was 
the King’s kail-wife, or, as they call 
her in London, his Majesty's herb- 
woman ; and soon after there was a 
great clamour of trumpets and sono- 
rous instruments, proclaiming as it 
were, “ God save ti ee all = 
spectators standing, and the - 
ters of the hall diling in ria thy, 
for truly it was a wonderful and con- 
tinuous shout of exultation ; and my 
fine garb of sky blue, and the ladies’ 
dresses suffered damage by the dust 
that came showering down from the 
vibrating im and carvings of the 
roof, ds the King’s me passed on 
under his golden canopy of state, and 
ascended the steps leading to histhrone, 
looking around him, and bowing to 
every body. Both me and Doctor Prin- 
gle, aswell as the Mistress, thought he 
cognised us in a most condescending 
manner ; and here I must say for his 
Majesty, that he certainly did his part 
in a more kingly manner than Andrew 
Gilbert, who performed King Crispin, 
never forgetting himself, but behaving 
throughout most stately and gracious, 
tho fh often grievously scomphisht 
with the heat and the crowd ; the which 
was not the case with Andrew, r 
fellow, as I saw myself from Mrs 
Micklewraith’s windows cf the Gal- 
lowgate, where in passing, having oc- 
pas to om his nose inten of fe 
lying to the that carried for him 
I fine white Sobketcnnpiih, he made 
use of his fingers for that purpose, 
which was surely a very comical out- 
breaking of the natural man from 
aneath the artificial king. 

As I was looking at his sacred Majes- 
ty with his crown and robes, I thought 
of a worthy lady that told me of what 
she had herself once witnessed, of his 
father’s behaviour in the House of 
Parliament—* I was there,” said Mrs 
Clinker, “ with Mr Clinker and our 
five dochters, to see the solemnities of 
the robing room in the House of 
Lords ; and there was a great congre- 
gation of other ladies with some gen- 
tlemen to keep, them in countenance— 
a most genteel company we were, and 
all sitting in the greatest composity, 
waiting, like the ten virgins in the 
parable, some of us wise and some 
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foolish, but we had no lamps, when 
the cry arose that the King was coming. 
Then first came ae lord, and syne an- 
other, and then the Duke of York 
bounced among us with a troubled 
countenance, walking backwards and 
forwards like a ramping lion, which 
made us all sit with quaking hearts, as 
you may well think ; next came the 
King himsel, honest man, talking to 
his nobles, and they had all faces of 
great terror. It was just a prodigy to 
see what a fear they were in ; but his 
Majesty was never dismayed, keeping 
up a blithe heart. However, we began 
among ourselves to dread that surely 
something was the matter ; and by 
and by it spunkit out that the King 
had been shot at, with a treasonable 
gun that went off without powther. 
Oh ! what I suffered, to know and hear 
that we were sitting on a Gunpowder 
Plot, and that Mr Clinker, with me 
and my five dochters, might be flying 
in the air, clapping our hands in de- 
spair, like peelings of onions, before we 
kent whar we were. But the King saw 
the distress that all the ladies were in, 
and put ona jocose demeanour, and 
talked to his lords as they put the 
robes about his shoulders,—the crown 
he put himsel on his own head with 
his own hands, and when he had done 
so, he turned round to let us all see 
him, and he really looked like a king 
as he was, and his tongue never lay.” 

I'll no take it upon me to say that 
the behaviour of his present Majesty, 
in the latter a was like his 
father’s, for he is a newer fashioned 
man, and hasna yet had such an expe- 
rience of kingcraft ; but if in other and 
more serious concerns, he can port him- 
self as much to the purpose as the auld 
King, we can thole with him, though 
he should na just speak so much to 
the entertainment of his people. 

In the mean time, the Peers and Pre- 
lates, and the minuter members of the 
procession, took their seats at the table ; 
and I could see that the Bishops and 
Aldermen soon began tomake long arms 
towards theeatables, which meand Doc- 
tor Pringle thought a most voracious 

ing of them, and not well bred to- 
1 oe sacred and anointed wr 
jesty, who was undergoing such a 
rams fatigue that day for their advan- 
tage and renown to all parts of the 
earth. I likewise observed a Peeress 
from her seat in the front of the laft 


opposite to me, speaking vehemently to 
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a fat sana * the table below. 
e was her gudeman, 

— of her speech, for Ke 
ly making a remon tance to 
her being so neglected, for g 
the ladies round her, both right 

left, to a great expanse, there was not 
a single gentleman, because they were 


Peeresses, and placed there to. sit in 


state for a help to the show ; and th 
I saw his lordship put some 
article on a trencher, and it was hand. 
ed up to pacify her ladyship, and some 
of her adjacent kimmers. 
In this stage of the procedure, du. 
ring his Majesty’s absence, I had lei. 
sure for a conversation with the Dow 
tor and the Mistress anent what 
had seen in the Abbey, the which 
will set down in their own words, 
faculty of memory not being of that 
sort which enables me to give a com- 
pendious narration, but, as Mr Sweeties 
said, by way of encouragement to me 
to proceed with the enditing of this 
book—-“ a great talent in Taner 
the personalities of my heroes 
heroines.” 
** Aweel, Doctor,” quoth I, “ and 
what did you see, and how were ye 
entertained with the anointing ?” 
Doctor shook his head in a solemn 
manner, and cogitated some time be- 
fore he made reply, then he answered 
and said, ‘‘ It would not become me, 
Mr Duffle, to find fault with what the 
King did in the midst of all his go- 
vernmaent, as he can do no wrong, and 
may be, in my presbyterian simplicity 
and ignorance, I am no of a capacity 
to judge ; but if yon doing was not 
popery—the seven-headed ten-horned 
popery, that rampauged over the back 
of common sense so long in this land, 
the darkness of night is the light of 
day to my eyes, and we are not sit 
here in the earthly bunkers of this 
grand auld ancient Hall, but are the 
mere bubbles of a vision of sleep, and 
all this pomp and garniture around 
of no more substance than the wrack 
of vanity that floats in some poor 
dreaming natural’s fantastical imagi- 
nation. O Mr Duffle, a heavy hand 
has been laid on my spirit this fore- 
noon ; to see and witness the Protes- 
tant King of a Protestant people, cross- 
ed and creeshed with such abomina- 
tions of idolatry, and a paternostring of 
rank and henious papistry, that ought 
to have been stoned out of the midst of 
the Christian congregation that was 
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by ‘witnessing the same. I 
the uttermost of my ability to 
wonted composure of my 
to note in my remembrance 
tialities, but one new 


I could scarcely abide to look at that 
ing horn the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who, after all, said no ‘ great 
a: as for the prelate that preach- 
ed, I think he read every word, al- 
though holding forth in the very pre- 
sence of the King’s Majesty, who, 
with the burden of his 
royal robes, endured all as well as 
be could. Two or three times I 
could plainly see, by the help of a 
oer spy-glass a lady lent me, that 
Majesty was not overly content with 
some of the doctrines, which gave me 
pleasure, although, considering the 
were but matter of morality, I thin 
he need not have fashed himself about 
my such feckless ware of the episco- 
fellan inefficacy, than which nothing 
can be more innocent in a temporal 
point of view, although, as you know, 
and every true believer knows, it is as 
deadly venom in a spiritual. In short, 
Mr Duffie, I have no broo of this 
Coronation. But let the sin of it 
rest at the doors of them that ad- 
vised it; as for me and my house, 
we will fear God, and honour the 
. But of one thing I am most 
thankful, to wit, that the papistry of 
this doing is an English work, and can 
bring neither sin nor disgrace upon the 
Canaan of Scotland, where the Corona- 
tion of the Kings was ever a most de- 
vout and religious solemnity, as I have 
specially read in the account of what 
was done at Scone, on the new year’s 
day of Anno Domini 1651, at the 
crowning of King Charles, the second 
of that name,—a prince who, accord- 
ing to all history, was not one of the 
soundest Protestants,—but who never~ 
theless conducted himself on that oc- 
casion in a most sincere manner, say- 
ing to the Lord Chancellor, when that 
pious man told him, with all due for- 
mality, how his good subjects desired 
he might be crowned as the righteous 
and lawful heir of the crown and king- 
dom, ‘ I do esteem,’ said King Charles, 
‘ the affections of my good people more 
n the crowns of many kingdoms, 
and shall be ready, by God’s assist- 
ance, to bestow my life in their de- 
fence ; wishing to live no longer, than 
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I may see religion and this’ 


flourish in iness,’—the which was 
as a as King David him- 
self could have made to the Children 
of Israel, and far better than a profane 
liturgy out of a book. Then King 
Charles, having made an end of speak- 
ing, was conveyed by his nobles to the 
Kirk of Scone, which was fittingly pre- 
pared for the occasion, and Mr Robert 
Douglas, a minister of Edinburgh, and 
Moderator of the General Assembly, 
preached a most weighty sermon from 
Second Kings, chap. xi. verses 12 and 
17; and, after the blessing, the King 
renewed the Covenants. First, the 
National Covenant, then the Solemn 
League and Covenant were distinctly 
read ; at the close of which the King, 
kneeling down upon his bended knees, 
and holding up his right hand, did 
take upon him, as it were, at the foot- 
stool of his Maker, the solemn vows 
anent the same. 

«© When this was done, he then as- 
cended a stage in the middle of the 
kirk, and the Lord Lyon presented 
him = the a of we to the 
people; and the e having testi- 
fied. their anvegeiins00 him as such, 
he again descended from the stage, 
and, falling on his knees, the great co- 
ronation oath was administered in an 
awful manner ; to the which his Ma- 
ae an me ‘ By the Eternal and Al- 
mighty God, who liveth and reigneth 
for ever, I shall observe and keep all 
that is contained in this oath,—at 
which there was silence and dread in 
the kirk, and a sensible manifestation 
of the devout simplicity of our true 
and reformed religion. 

‘“‘ Having taken theoath, King Charles 
was then invested with the types and 
symbols of royalty; but there was no 
creeshy papistry practised there, every 
thing was done in a spirit of meaning 
and of understanding, the nobles, one 

_by one, touching the crown on the 
king’s head, and saying aloud, to the 
hearing of the people, ‘ By the Eter- 
nal and Almighty God, who liveth and 
reigneth for ever, I shal] support thee 
to my uttermost ;’ and then, holding 
up their right hands towards heaven, 
swore to be loyal and true subjects, 
and faithful to the crown. 

“«* But what ensued was the grandest 
solemnity of all, and to the which there 
was no comparison. in the wearysome 
paternostering of this day. When the 
nobility had sworn their allegiance, 
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the Lord Lyon went forth and decla- 
red the obli oath to the people ; 
and all present lifting up their right 
hands, stretched them towards the 
king, who was seated on his throne on 
the stage, and cried with one loud and 
universal voice, ‘ By the Eternal and 
Almighty God, who liveth and reign- 
eth for ever, we become your liege 
men, and truth and faith shall bear 
unto you, and live and die with you, 
against all manner of folks whatsoever, 
in your service, according to the Na- 
. tional Covenant, and Solemn League 
and Covenant.’ 

** Then the minister addressed him- 
self with the earnest voice of a ser- 
vant of the King of Kings and the 
Lord of Glory, and pointed out to the 
= frail human creature that had 

— —— with the —— 
and homages of sovereignty, how he 
was obligated, as the temporal type 
and representative of Him to whom 
all thrones and princedoms pertaineth, 
to ettle, to the utmost of his ability, 
to do that which would be pleasant in 
the-sight of his heavenly Master, with- 
out whose favour he could hope for 
neither homage nor honour nor pros- 
perity, but only confusion of face and 
sorrow of heart for ever. 

*« Far different, ye see, Mr Duffie,” 
continued the worthy Doctor, “ was 
the old simplicity of our Presbyterian 
Coronation, and the spirit of its 

boli¢ ritual sank into the hearts of 

worshipping witnesses. However, 
as King George is a member of the 
English Church, I'll no find fault with 
what has been done to him this day. 
But I think it was surely a great omis- 
sion in the ceremonial, that there was 
no reeognition of him by the people, 
nor covenant, on their part, to be to 
him, in all straits and perils, true and 
faithful lieges; for it, in a manner, 
must leave him in doubt whether they 
are yet with a right sincerity his sub- 
jects, the which it is the main business 
of a Coronation to verify before the 
world.” 

When the Doctor had made an 
end of this edifying account of our 
Scottish national way of crowning the 
Kings in times past, I turned round to 
Mrs Pringle, who was sitting at m 
right hand, ee an oranger, wit 
her satin gown kilted up to save it 
from the accidental drops of the juice, 
and oo tye at her what was her opi- 
nion of the crowning in the Abbey. 
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“ Mr Duffle,” said she, ““¥ have 
no gude o’t ; for the Doctor, at 
new o’ercome o’ the ceremony, 
with an apprehension ; and he 
saw the ‘nointing, I was in a tervifiegs 
tion that he weal speak loud ont, and 
get us both sent to the Tower of Lon 
don for high treason. But, Mr ; 
do ye ken the freet of yon doing wi 
the oil on the palms of the hand? It’s 
my opinion that it’s an ancient chany 
to keep the new King in the ki 
for there is no surer way to make anew 
cat stay at hame, than to creesh hey 
paws in like manner,—as we had aw 
experience of, after our flitting from the 
Manse to Hydrabad-house, as we call 
our new place, in memory of the Cornal’s 
legacy ; for Miss Mally Glencairn made 
us a present of one of Miss Nanny 
Pedian’s black kittlings, which s# 
radical sorrow, like Miss Nanny’s own 
hardware self,—thieving baith im pans 
try and parlour, when it can get in. 
Howsomever, Mr Duffle, this business 
a — a power of money, and 
considering the King’s t straits, 
and the debt that = Cad bis niinibalen 
owe to the pesents, out of which, I de 
assure you, we were glad to get our 
twa three pounds, for they were nevet 
twa days the same,—it must be allow- 
ed that it is a piece of dreadful ex 
travagance. But the Lord Londons 
derry, that was the Lord Castlereagh, 
is surely a genteel man—none more 
so among all the Lords~and I would 
fain hope he knows where the mo 
ney is to be had to pay the expence. 
There he is yonder him with 
the grand cap of white feathers, and the 
blue velvet cloke, to denote that he’s in 
the King’s servitude.—I hope he’s no 
ordained to be one of the auld blues 
gowns,—See what a fine band of dia~ 
monds he has on his cap. A gentle« 
man told me they were pickit out of 
the lids of the snuff-boxes that he and 
his lady got from the Emperor Alex- 
ander and the King of reacts for 
putting Boney out of the way, that 
was sic a potentate to them all. But, 
Mr Dufile, how is it possible sic a stack 
of duds as the King is, to fight in 
state at the head of his armies, when 
required, for his crown and kingdom ? 
Howsoinever, | spose, as by law now~ 
a-daysheis not allowt to go to the wars, 
the Parliament winks at him. But 
can ye think, Mr Duffle, that it’s pt . 
sible all the diamonds on the leddies 
heads here are precious stones ?—The 
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 —_ Lam told, is sprit new, 
for the occasion, as the old one 
Taine he poopie 
ut in to people, 
{ae being purloined in times 
of trouble. But now that the Coro- 
nation’s ‘ played and done,’ can you 
tell me, Mr Duffle, what’s the use o’t ; 
for 1 hae been sitting in a consterna~ 
tion, trying to guess the meaning of 
a’ this going’ out, and up and doon, 
and changing swords, and helping the 
King off and on wi his clothes—‘ first 
wi. hi i and syne wi his 
shoone,’ as the sang of n Water 
ings.—It may be what the Doctor 
ph hary ical ceremony, but 
haryglyphical or rabbitifical, I doubt 
it w take wiser men than Pha- 
raoh’s or the ae ee soothsayers 
te expound it. To be sure it’s a fine 
show, that cannot be denied ; but it 
would haye been a more satisfaction 
to the people, had his Majesty 
raded up and down the streets li 
your King Crispianus at Glasgow.” 
While Mrs Pringle was thus dis- 
coursing, in her discanting way, in 
high satisfaction and glee, taking every 
now and then a suck of her oranger, 
the Head Lord Chamberlain came with 
his staff in his hand, arrayed in his 
robes of crimson-velvet, and weari 
his coronet on his head, and ordere 
the Hall to be cleared, turning out, by 
his own bodily command, every one 
that lingered on the floor, more par- 
ticularly the Earl Marshal’s flunkies ; 
for it seems that the Lord Chamber- 
lain, as I read in my old Magazine, 13 
obligated, at a royal Coronation, to have 
a gaw in the Earl's back, and takes 
this method to show his power and 
supremacy within the bounds of the 
Hall. But the ceremony was, I could 
see, not relished by those in the Earl 
Marshal’s livery, for the most part of 
them being gentlemen disguised for the 
occasion, had hoped, under that mas- 
querading, to have egress and ingress 
both to Fiall and Abbey. However, 
the disgrace was inflicted in a very 
genteel manner, by the Lord Gwydir, 
who performed thepart of Lord Cham- 
berlain, throughout the whole ploy, 
with the greatest ability. Nothing, in- 
deed, of the kind was ever so well 
done before ; for his lordship, unlike 
hiscorrupt predecessors, makinga profit 
of the office, did all in his power to ren- 
der it suitable to the nobility of the 
three kingdoms, and suppressed the 
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sordid custom. of making the royal 
cient feast of the King of the eon 
pay show, like the wax-work of Solo- 
mon in all his > 

When the Hall was cleared in this 
peal yung: about the throne an- 
noun t the King was again co- 
ming, so we all stood up, and the 
trumpets sounding, in came his Ma- 
jesty, with his orbs and sceptres, and 
took his seat again at the table. Then 
the lower doors were thrown open, 
and in rode three noble peers on horse« 
back, ny agg ee De ca of servi~ 
tors on foot, i tureens 
and dishes, which, after some palaver, 
were placed on the King’s ta Du- 
ring this scene, the learned gentlemen 
of the daily press, above and behind 
me, were busily writing, which Dr 
Pringle observing, inquired what they 
were doing, and when I ined it 
to hin, as I had been told, he noted 
that the ambassadors of the allied 
powers were placed over against them, 
and said, that the thing put him in 
mind of ’s feast, the news- 
paper reporters being to them as the 

and-writing on the wall, ‘“ Meng, 
MENE, TEKEL UPHARSIN, said the 
Doctor, in so solemn a manner, that I 
wished the ambassadors could have 
heard it, as it might have been to them 
for a warning to their masters; no 
doubt, however, they were dismayed 
enough to see the liberty of the press 
so far ben, and for the drst time, too, 
in a station of recognised honour at 
a Coronation. 

When the golden dishes were set 
before the King, they stood sometime 
untouched, for his Majesty would not 
permit them to be uncovered, till one 
of the ministers was got to say the 
grace. Then the lids were taken off, 
when, lo and behold! as Mrs Pringle 
judiciously observed, they contained 
but commonalities ; and surely, as she 
said, there ought to have been, at least, 
one pie of singing blackbirds, on such 
a great occasion. However, the King 
tasted but little of them ; it was theree 
fore supposed that he had got a re- 
freshment behind the scenes. But we 
know not the truth of this suppose, 
and, at raping I could mie cupr 

ionate his Majesty in being obli- 
pare to eat before such a multitude. 
It would have spoiled my dinner, and 
the thought of such discomfort made 
Doctor Pringle, as he told me himeelf, 
pray inwardly that the Lord might 
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never make him a King ; a very need- 
less prayer, in my opinion, considering 
the reverend doctor's great simplicity 
obo pedi fod, ae 


Kt this time, I discerned a very 
clever and genteel manner of acting on 
the part of the Lord Londonderry, 
who was one of the dest sights in 
the show. In ipadliing up the Hall 
with the rest, he took his stance on 
the platform whereon the throne was 
placed, and in the wonderment of the 
time forgot to take off his cap of fea- 
thers, although then before the pre- 
sence of the King’s Majesty. Some 
friend ae his Lordship’ elbow npre 

ing this, gave him a jog, to put him 
in tind Fat it might be thought ill 

ing. Any common body like me 
would have been sorely put out at 
committing such an oversight ; but his 
Lordship, with great ready wit, shew- 


ing what a pawky ey he is, 
instead of taking off his cap on the 
spot, feigned to have some turn to do 


on the other side of the platform ; so 
he walked past in front of the King, 
and making his Majesty as beautiful a 
bow as any gentleman could well do, 
took off his cap, and held it, for the 
remainder of the time, in his hand. 
The first part of the banquet being 
ended, the sound of an encouraging 
trumpet was heard—and in came the 
Champion on horseback, in the war- 
like apparel of polished armour, ha- 
a his right hand the Duke of 
We ington, and on his left, the de- 
ty of the Earl Marshal. But it 
oes not accord with the humility of 
my private pen to expatiate on such 
ales dheenns of chivairy ; and I was 
besides just tormented the whole time 
by Mrs Pringle, speering the meaning 
of every thing, and demonstrating her 
surprise, that the Duke of Welling- 
ton could submit to act such a play- 
actor’s Really it’s a great vexa- 
tion to have to do with either men or 
women of such unicorn minds as Mrs 
Pringle, where there is any thing of 


a complexity of sense, as theré is} 
that type and image of the old conte, 

















were put to a dreadful am 
a lady of an Irish stock, as I he 
taking it into her head to be most aw. 
fully terrified at the sight of a High- 
land gentleman in his iit, and 

his pistol in his hand. The gentleman 
was Glengarry, than whom, as is well 
known, there is not, now- a 
chieftain of a more truly Hi spi- 
rit ; indeed it may be almost said of 
him, as I have read in a book, it was 
said of one Brutus, the ancient Roman 
that he is one of the last of the chief. 
tains, none caring more for the hardy 
mountain race, or encouraging, by his 
example, the love of the hill and 
ther. Well, what does the terrified 
madam do, but set up a plastic to 
disarm Glengarry, thinking that he was 
oing to shoot the King, and put to 
eath all the blood royal of the Guelf 
family, making a clean job o’t for the 
bringing in of the Stewarts again. 
Then she called to her a Knight of 
the Bath, and a young man of a slen- 
der nature, one of the servitors, and 
bade them arrest Glen - It was 
well for them all that the Macdonell 
knew something of courts, and the 
dues of pedigree, and bridled himself 
at this hobbleshow ; but it was a 
picture, and a contrast to be held in 
remembrance, to see the proud and 
bold son of the mountain—the noble 
that a King cannot make, for its past 
the monarch’s power to bestow the 
honour of a chieftainship, even on the 
Duke of Wellington, as all true High- 
landers well know ;—I say, it was a 
show to see him, the lion of the rock, 
submitting himself calmly as a lamb to 
those “ silken sons of little men,” and 
the whole tot of the treason proving 
but a lady’s hysteric.* 





* The particulars of this ludicrous affair are excellently described in a letter from 


Colonel Macdonell himself, published in answer to a paragraph in that sagaeious news- 
paper, The Times, entitled ** A Mysterious Circumstance.” When the ** mysterious 
circumstance” was first read in Edinburgh, it was at once known that it could only 

to Glengarry ; but a Highlander thought otherwise from the pistol not being 
saying, ‘* By Gote, it could na be Glengarry, for she’s aye loaded.” —We subjoin the 


** Srm—The alarm expressed by a lady on seeing me in Westminster Hall on the day 


of his Majesty’s coronation, and the publicity which her ladyship judged it becoming to 
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, the champion and his compa- ming forth of the high Lords on horse- 
himshed made their “‘exeunt omnes,” _ back, followed by their retinue of poor 
as itis written in the Latin tongue, in Gentlemen, that have pensions, carry-~ 


the play-books, there was another co- ing up the gold dishes for his Majes- 





ive to that expression of her alarm by means of your paper, I should have treated with 
indifference due to such mock heroics in one of the fair sex, but that it has been 
copied into other papers, with comments and additions which seemed to me to reflect both 
my conduct and the Highland character. I trust therefore to your sense of justice 

for giving to the public the real history of the * mysterious circumstance,’ as it is term- 
ed. I had the honour of a Royal Duke’s tickets for my daughter and myself to see his 
crowned, and I dressed upon that magnificent and solemn occasion in the full 

costume of a Highland Chief, including of course a brace of pistols. I had travelled 
about 600 miles for that purpose, and in that very dress, with both pistols mounted, I 
had the honour to kiss my Sovereign’s hand at the levee of Wednesday last, the 25th 
instant. Finding one of our seats in the Hall occupied by a lady on our return to the 
lower gallery, (whence I had led my daughter down for refreshments,) I, upon replacing 
her in her former situation, stepped two or three rows further back, and was 7 me de- 
ived of a view of the mounted noblemen, by the anxiety of the ladies, which induced 
them to stand up as the horsemen entered, whereupon I mioved nearer the upper end of 
the gallery, and had thereby a full view of his Majesty and the Royal Dukes upon his 
right hand. I had been standing in this position for some time, with one of the pilasters 
in the fold of my right arm, and my breast pistol in that hand pointing towards the seat 
floor on which I stood, when the Champion entered, by which means I hung my body 
forward in any thing but ‘ seemingly as if going to present it :’ in fact, I had taken it 
into my hand in order to relieve my chest from the pressure of its weight, after having 
worn it slung till then, from four o’clock. It was at this instant that a lady within a 
short distance exclaimed, ‘ O Lord, O Lord, there is a gentleman with a pistol!’ to 
which I answered, * The pistol will do you no harm, madam ;’ but a second time she 
cried out, ‘ O Lord, O Lord, there is a gentleman with a pistol!’ This last I answered 
by assuring her that the pistol was not loaded, but that I would ‘ instantly retire to my 
place, since it seemed to give her uneasiness ;” and I was accordingly preparing to do so, 
when accosted by a young knight-errant, and closely followed by two others, likewise in 
iy clothes, one of whom, the first that began to mob me, for it merits no other term, 
id his hand on my pistol, still grasped, under a loose glove, in my right hand; and, 
observing the numbers increase on his side, he asked me to deliver him the pistol. Need 
I say that, as a Highland chieftain, I refused his demand with contempt ? The second 
gentleman then urged his friend’s suit, but was equally unsuccessful ; a Knight of the 
Grand Cross was then introduced with all due honours, by the-name of Sir Charles, into 
this petty contention, and he also desired me to give up my pistol to that gentleman ; 
ich I flatly refused, but added, that understanding him by dress, &c. to be a Knight 
of the Grand Cross, he might have it if he chose with all its responsibility ; for, as I had 
oy said, * it was not loaded, and pistols were a part of my national garb in full 


“ Again, Sir Charles desired me to ‘ give it to that gentleman ;’ but my answer was, 
‘No, Sir Charles. You, as a soldier, may have it, as the honour of an officer, and a man 
of family, will be safe in your hands ; but positively no other shall, so take it, or leave 
it, as you please.” Soon after the Knight Grand Cross had come up, I perceived the 
gentleman in the scarlet frock (who appeared to be sent by Lady A——y), but his con- 
duct was not prominently offensive in this affair. Sir Charles, after the conversation 
above referred to, took ion of that pistol, the other being always worn by me in 
its place ; and the Knight Grand Cross, having first declined my turning up the pan to 
shew that there was no powder in it, I told him I had a daughter under my protection in 
the hall, and consequently proceeded in that direction, on his signifying a wish that I 
should retire, adding, ¢ I have worn this dress at several continental courts, and it never 
was insulted before.’ 1 begged the favour of his card, (which he had not upon him), at 
the same time gave him my name, and the hotel where I lodged, expressing an expect a- 
tion to see him. Sir Charles at this time begged [ would move forward, and I begged of 
him to proceed in that direction, and that I would follow ; this he did a short way, and 
then halting, requested I would walk first. I said, ‘ I had no objections, if he followed :’ 
however, he po the Squire remained a little behind, probably to examine the pistol I 
had lent Sir Charles, which the latter shortly came up with and restored. Soon after I 
was seated, I missed my glove, and returned in search of it to the close vicinity of Lady 
‘A., when her gallant Squire pledged himself to fetch it to me if I retired to my seat, and 
he soon after redeemed his pledge: mean time, Sir Charles must recollect that I spoke 
again to him, on my way back, and that I then mentioned to him the name of a near 
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ty’s table, in a most humiliated man- 
ner, bowing their heads three times, 
and coming away backward ; and when 
the King had eaten of the dishes, there 
was a great shew of loyalty and regal- 
ity, performed by divers dukes and 
lords of manors ; among others, I was 
to see his Grace of Argyle per- 

ing the ancient part of his Scot- 
tish enitors, and getting a golden 


'E dink: Ac wen in thio wicle of the 


entertainment, that Mrs Pringle point- 
ed out to me, sitting by the head of 
the Peers’ table, an elderly man, with 
a most comical wig, and having a co- 
ronet over it on his head, just a sport 
to see. Both the mistress and me won- 
dered exceedingly what he could be, 
and when we heard him propose to 
drink the King’s health, with one-and- 
_ eighty hurras, we concluded he could 
be no other than the King’s George 
Buchanan on this occasion ; and what 
confirmed us in this notion, was his 
soon after going up as one privileged, 
and saying something very funny to 
his Majesty, at which we could see 
his Majesty smiled like a diverted per- 
son. Over and above this, he took great 
liberties with his royal highness the 
Duke Clarence, at the King’s left hand, 
shaking hands with him in a joke-fel- 
low like manner, and poking and kit- 
tling him in the ribs with his fore-fin- 
ger, which was a familiarity that no 
man in his right mind at the time would 
have ventured to ise at the royal 
table, and before the representatives of 


all the monarchies of Europe, &s was 
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there assembled on. ‘Buts 
I pointed him crete Doctor, 
Doctor was terrified at our ignior 
and told us that it was the-Lord 








cellor. I could not, however, believe: 
this, as it is well known the Lord 
Chancellor is a most venerable charags- 


ter, and knows better how to behave 
himself with a gravity when within 
the light and beam of the royal eye, - 
But the best part of the ploy was af. 
ter his Majesty had retir p spar 
he departed, every one, according te 
immemorial privilege, ran to. 
the table, and the Doctor and me and 
Mrs Pringle made what haste we 
could to join the hobbleshow ‘below, 
in order to get a share of the spail. 
The Doctor, at the first attempt, gota 
ay cup, as he thought, but, och 
on! honest man! on an examine, it 
proved to be only timber gilt ; as for 
me, I was content with a piece ef a 
most excellent bacon ham, and a-cors 
dial glass or two of claret wine, anda 
bit seed-cake, having fasted for so long 
a period. Mrs Pringle would fain have 
had a rug at the royal nappery on the 
King’s table, but it was nailed fast. 
She, however, seized a gilded image of 
a lady, like what is on the bawhees, 
with a lion by her side, and not a little 
jocose the Mistress was with it, for it 
was almost as big as a bairn, wonder- 
ing and marvelling how she would get 
it carried home. But, as the Doctor 
observed on the occasion, most uncer- 
tain are all earthly possessions.—Mrs 
Pringle happened just for a moment 
to turn her back on her idol to take a 
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connexion of mine, well known in command of the Coldstream Guards ; and as neither 
of these gentlemen have called for me since, I presume they are satisfied that the blunder 
was not upon my side, and that my conduct would bear itself through. The conclusion 
of the day went off very pleasantly, and when satiated therewith, my daughter and I 
drove off amidst many marks of civility and condescension even from strangers, as well.as 
from our own countrymen and acquaintanees in the highest rank. 

“* This, sir, is the whole history of the absurd and ridiculous alarm. Pistols are ag 
essential to the Highland courtier’s dress, as.a sword to the English courtier’s, the French- 
man, or the German, and those used by me on such occasions are as unstained with pow- 
der, as any courtier’s sword with blood : it is only the grossest ignorance of the Highland 
pan a costume which could imagine that the assassin lurked under their bold and 
manly ,. 

*¢ With respect to the wild fantasy that haunted Lady A.’s brain of danger to his Ma- 
we As may be permitted to say, that George the Fourth has not in his dominions more 
fai -subjects than the Highlanders; and that not an individual witnessed his Majes 
a who would more cheerfully and ardently shed his heart’s blood for him 


‘6 Your humble Servant, not ‘ Macnaughton,’ but 
“ ARD-FLATH SIOL-CHUINN MAC-MHIC ALASTAIR, which may be 
anglified ‘ Colonel Ronaldson Macdonell of Glengarry and Clanronald.’” 
** Gordon’s Hotel, Albemarle Street, July 29.” 
7 
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luck in getting it. 

ow we were thus aegis » Mrs 
Pringle gave me a nodge on the elbow, 
and bade me look at aa elderly man, 
about fifty, with a fair gray head, and 
something of the appearance of i pa 

good-humoured country laird.— 
“Look at that gentleman,’ said she. 
— Wha is't?” quo’ I.—*‘ That’s the 
Author of Waverley,” was her answer 5~ 
“g most comical novel, that the Doc- 
tor read, and thought was a true his- 
tory book.” 

Seeing myself so nigh to that great 
literary character, and understanding 
that there was some acquaintance be- 
tween him and my friends, I sideled 
gradually up towards him, till he saw 
the mistress and the doctor, with whom 
he began to talk in a very conversible 
manner, saying couthy and kind things, 
complimenting the Doctor on his ta- 
lents as a preacher, and sympathizing 
with Mrs Pringle, whose new gown 
had suffered great detriment, by rea- 
son of the stour and the spiders’ webs 
that had fallen down, as I have re- 
hearsed, from the rafters. 

By this time some familiar inter- 
change of the eye had taken place be 
tween him and me ; and when he un- 
derstood that my name was Duffle, and 
that I corresponded in a secret manner 
with Mr Blackwood, the bookseller in 


’ Edinburgh ; he said that he had been 


just like to die at some of my writings, 
which I was very well pleased to hear ; 
and then I speered at him if he was 
really and truly the author of Waver- 
ley. ‘ Mr Duffle,” said he, “ I just 
hae as little to say to the book as you 
hae.”—To the which I replied, “ dat 
if ni ane true, that could be nae lie.” 
on, X. 
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—“ But we ken,” cried Mrs Pringle, 
“ that ye are the author, ae 
may have reasons, in black and w i 


o your ain, for 


beliey 
stood conversing for a season, and then 
we sat down on the steps leading up 
to the King’s throne, and had some 
jocose talk anent what we had seen 


and other sights and shows of 

» the which, by little and 
ittle, led us on to “peak i 
and the doings of Kings and Queens, 
who have long departed this life, till 
at last we entered upon the connection 
and pedigree of his Majesty with the 
old tyrannical House of Stuart ; my 
acquaintance, however, did not 


princes 
_ After this agp yr tip rose, and the 
disappointment o im 
was not the only dejection that Mrs 
ingle was ordained to meet with that 
night :—Both the Doctor and her had 
sworn to make proper peaslatons 
about Captain e's iage, whi 
was to take ny one sO thet, after 
waiting till the Hall was almost skail- 
ed, and many of the lights out, we 
three, in all our finery, were obligated 
to walk outintothe streets, and no hack« 
ney was to be seen or heard of. What 
with the gravel hurting her feet, and 
the ruin it was of to her satin shoes, 
Mrs Pringle was at the greeting, and 
some drops of rain beginning to fall, 
her new gown was in the very jaws of 
jeopardy. But she is a managing wos 
man, and not often at a loss ;—seeing 
the Doctor and me standing overcome 
with perplexity, and in a manner de» 
mented, she happened to observe @ 
gentleman’s carriage at a door, and, 
without more ado, she begged the ser- 
vants to ask their master to allow them 
to take her home, which he very rea- 
dily did, and thus extricated us all 
from a most unspeakable distress, for 
both the Doctor and me got into the 
chaise beside her, and arrived safe at 
Captain Sabre’s, where there was a 
great assemblage of friends, and a 
wonderful speer and talk about what 
we had all seen that day at the Coro+ 
nation. 
When we aes | rested ourselves a 
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short space of time, and taken some re- 
freshment, the doctor and me (he ha- 
ving put off his gown and bands) went 
out by ourselves on our feet, it being 
no length of a walk from Baker-Street 
to Hyde-Park, to see the fire-works, 
things which the doctor had never 
seen, but which were no unco to me, 
as we have had sic-like at Glasgow, 
from riders and equestrian troops. 
But this, at that time of night, was 
not a very judicious adventure, con- 
sidering that I was in my sky-blue 
court-dress, with a cockit-hat and a 
sword ; for it brought the voices of 
the commonality. I, however, could 
have put up with them, but just as 
we got into the crowd, there was a 
eat flight of sky-rockets, with a 
fearful rushing noise, which so ter- 
rified Doctor Pringle, that he thought 
it was a fiery judgment breaking out 
of the heavens upon London, for the 
idolatries of the day—and uttered such 
a cry of fright, that every body around 
us roared and shouted with laughter 
and derision ; insomuch, that we were 
glad to make the best of our way home- 
ward. But our troubles did not then 
end. Before we were well out of the 
Park, an even-down thunder-plump 
came on, that not only,drookit the doc- 
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silk clothes cling like wax to my skin 
and, in the race from the rain, thi 
gaed in between my legs, and 

me o'er in the glar of the ca 

such vehemence, that I th t my 
very een were dinted out: the knee 
of my silk breeks were riven in the 
fall. Some civil folk that saw my mis: 
fortune, helped me in with the doctor 
to an entry mouth, till a hackney could 
be got to take me home. In short, the 
sufferings I met with are not to be'te. 
lated, and I had an experience of what 
it is to be stravaiging after fairlies at 
the dead hour of the night ; for when 
I reached Mrs Damask's house, she 
was gone to bed, and nobody to let me 
in, dripping wet as I was, but an ashy. 
pet lassie that helps her for a servant, 
No such neglect would have happened 
with Mrs M‘Lecket in the Saltmarket, 
She would have been up to see to me 
herself, and had the kettle boiling, that] 
might get a tumbler of warm toddy af 
ter my fatigues. But I was needcessi- 
tated to speel into my bed as well asT 
could, shivering with the dread of has 
ving got my death of cold, or of bei 
laid up as a betheral for life, with the 
rheumateese. 





ACCOUNT OF A CORONATIO 


N=-DINNER AT EDINBURGH, 


In a Letter from Joun M‘invor, Esq. to Wittiam M‘Ituose, Esq. 
Manufacturer, Glasgow. 


My pear Frienp; , 
I PROMISED to write you from this 
boasted city, and my destined route 
having landed me in it at a most im- 
portant juncture, I haste to fulfil m 
engagement. But this letter shall 
neither be about business, which you 
detest; nor the appearance of this 
small eastern metropolis, which you 
despise. No, sir: this letter, I am 
resolved, shall be about the men of 
genius here, the only thing worth no- 
tice in this their city, and the only ar- 
ticle in which we cannot excel those 
who are destined to live in it. You 
are well aware that my attachment to 
literature, or rather to literary men, is 
such, that with unwearied perseve- 
rance I have procured introductions to 
all such of them as verged on the cir- 
cle of my uttermost acquaintance. But 
prmpe you do not know, that when 
d in noways attain such intro- 


ductions, I made a piece of business 
with the gentlemen, put on a brazen 
face, and favoured them with a call. 
It is a fact, that I waited on Mr J—— 

with a political French novel in MS. 
written by a lady. He received me 
rather haughtily, with his back stretch- 
ed up at the chimney, and his coat 
turned to one side; but I held him 
excused, for I perceived that he was 
thinking on something else. I made 
him a present of the work, however, 
and have been proud to see what use 
he has made of it. I also waited on 
Sir W: S—— with a few Saxon 
coins, and two Caledonian brass jave- 
lins ; on Mr C—— N—— with a song 
from Dr Scott; on Mr with a 
specimen of Glasgow ice, and the Gor- 
bals weaver’s theory on the mean tem- 
perature of the globe; on P—— W—— 
with some verses to the moon, said to 
be written by Finlay; on G——with 
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tor to the skin, but made my sky-blug 
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German dialogue of Paisley manu- 
facture; and on the E—— S—— on 
. of buying his wool. But of 
athe introductions I ever had in my 
iif, the most singular took place here 









t ight, which, as you will see by 
An Ps pat-mark, (should I forget to 
the date this,) was the celebrated 19th of 
mis. ’ 

Octor I came from Stirling to this place in 
ould the morning, in order to attend at the 





t public dinner ; but being inform- 
ed by chance, that a club of literary 
and social friends were to dine toge- 







es at ther at a celebrated tavern, at which 
hen they have been accustomed to meet for 
she many years, I was seized with an in- 






me describable longing to make one of the 
hy- ,and immediately set all my wits 
ant, to work in order to accomplish this. 
ned Accordingly, I went to the commercial 







ket, correspondent that was decpest in ar- 
me rears with our house, and besought 
at] his interest. He introduced me to 






another, and that one to another, who 
promised, if practicable, to procure me 
admission ; and the manner of this ad- 
mission being not the least singular 
part of my adventure, I must describe 
It to — the more particularly. 
is last-mentioned gentleman, 
(who was a jeweller,) after writing a 
card of considerable length, gave it 
me, with a direction where to find his 
friend, who was a mercantile gentle- 
man whose name I had often heard 
mentioned : therefore, when I threw my 
eye on the direction, I was greatly de- 
lighted. I soon found his shop, and, 
the door being open, popped in; where, 
behold, the first face I saw was that of 
an elderly reverend-looking divine, a 
man of the most benevolent aspect. 
Behind him was a tall dark squinting 
politician, at a hard argument with an 
artist whose picture I had seen at an 
exhibition or two, and knew him at 
first sight. I do not know his name ; 
but he wears spectacles, has a round 
quizzical face, and a very little mouth, 
out at which the words come pouring 
in flights, like well-ground meal out 
of a mill. But that meal had some 
poignancy of taste about it; for it 
e the politician writhe and wince, 
and almost drove him beyond all pa- 
tience. Beyond the counter, at the 
fire-place, stood two celebrated law- 
yers, with their fore-fingers laid across, 
arguing a lost process over again with 
great volubility. I could see no mer- 
tantile-looking person whatever to 
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whom to deliver my letter, save a young 
well-favoured lad vith a ep 
busily engaged at one of the windows 
with his day-book, and to him I shew- 
ed the back of my card ; but he only 
nodded his head, and pointed to an 
inclosed desk on the opposite side. To 
that I went ; and, shoving aside eight 
or nine spacious subscription-boards 
for painters, poets, artificers, and all 
manner of rare and curious things, I 
set my nose through the spokes, and 
perceived the bald head of a man 
moving with a quick regular motion, 
from the one side to the other alter- 
nately, and soon saw, on gaining a lit- 
tle more room for my face among the 
subscription cards, that he was writ- 
ing, and tracing the lines with no com- 
mon celerity. I named him, and at 
the same time handed him my letter ; 
on which he cocked up his eyes with 
a curiosity so intense, that I could 
scarcely retain my gravity, and thought 
to myself, as he perused the lines, 
z Ths must be an extraordinary fel- 
ow! 

When he had finished reading the 
note, he beckoned me to meet him at 
an opening in the counter, near the 
farthest corner of the shop. I obeyed 
the signal ; but as he passed the two 
lawyers, he could not help pricking up 
his ears to the attestations of one of 
them, who was urging the case with 
more fervency than the matter appear- 
ed to require. When he came to a 
pause, the Merchant of Venice, for so 
I always felt inclined to denominate 
him, only said to him, “‘ Well, it may 
be all very true that you are saying, 
my dear sir ; but, for God’s sake, don't 
get into a passion about it. There can 


be no occasion at all for that.” And 
having given him this sage advice, he 
passed on, shook me by the hand, and 


conducted me down stairs. 

‘* So you are for this private dinner, 
in place of the great public one, with 
my Lord Provost, and all the nabbs in 
the country to preside?” said he.—*“ I 
would prefer it a great deal,” said I, 
** and would take it as a particular fa- 
vour, if you could procure meadmission 
into a company made up of gentlemen, 
whose characters I hol in the highest 
admiration.”—‘‘ Ay ! God bless the 
mark !” said he, taking a Tapes | pinch 
of snuff with one nostril, and quite 
neglecting the other ; “‘ so you admire 
them, do you? I should like, an it be 
your will, to know what it is for. I 
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ews ase their detestable po- 
litical principles ? If 80, I have done 
with you, friend ; let me tell you that.” 
—* I suppose our principles are all 
much the same in the main,” said I ; 
* and I hope you intend to be of the 
party, for one.” — Me? not I—I love 
the fellows personally, and should cer- 
tainly have been there ; but then one 
hears such blarney ; so much syco- 
phantic stuff, it makes one sick, and 
affects one like an emetic after a good 
hot dinner. By the bye, I have no great 
objections to their mode of dining ;” 
(at this part, he took another hearty 
snuff, with the same nostril, and 
ve two or three dry smacks with his 
ips ;) “ but the truth is, I do not know 
I can be admitted myself.”—* I 
thought in and they had been all 
one,” said I.—“ bf so we are, in 
some respects,” replied he ; “as I said, 
I love the blades personally, but as to 
their political creed, I say, God mend 
it. But so it is, that I am so often with 
them, that my own party have almost 
cut me ; and the others, who know my 
sentiments well, view me with a jealous 
eye, and would as soon, I fear, want 
me as have me ; so that, at present, I 
am an alien from both parties. But, I 
must say this for these luminaries whom 
uu profess to admire, that badness of 
eart is none of their faults. There 
will be some more of the artists here 
immediately. I will speak to them— 
you shall be sure of a ticket of admis- 
sion.”—* Shall I likewise have the 
leasure of meeting with the Edin- 
Sicigh artists too?” said I.—* All of 
them who nd to be literary men 
and tories,” said he. ‘“* But, heaven 
be praised, we have not many of 
them !” 

Well, to make a long tale short, to 
the meeting we both went, where nine- 
and-twenty of us sat down together to 
dinner ; and as I was merely introdu- 
ved by name to two of the stewards as 


the friend of this Merchant of Venice, 
little farther notice was taken of me, 
so that I had time to note down a few 
things that passed, which I subjoin 
for your amusement, and that of ‘Tod 


and Finlayson, should they meet you 
at Dugald’s to-morrow evening. In 
the meantime, I shall deséribe two or 
three of the leading members of this 
literary club, that you may have a 
guess who they are ; for I forgot to tell 
you, that the obliging Merchant bound 
me by a promise, hefore undertaking 


to introduce me, that whatever I said, 
wrote, or published, I was to giveng 
names, that having become oflatea most 
dangerous experiment. I gave him 
wortl, which I will not break, 
it will — me very much in my 
ters ; but the ample field of i 
tion is left free and open to me, and tg 
that will I resort, as a general that 
feels himself cramped in the plain 
makes his retreat to the mountaing, 
We shall begin with the president, 
who was an old man with ae 
locks, prominent features, and a 
deal of vivacity in his eye ; alittle ame 
of both feet, and tottered as he walk. 
ed, so that I instantly recognized him 
as one who, of late years, has been, like 
the cuckoo, often heard of but seldom 
seen. You will understand well 
who I mean. The gentleman next to 
the president, on the right hand, was 
young, sprightly, and whimsical ; with 
awk's eyes, and dark curled hair. He 
ke so quick, and with so shorts 
clipped tongue, that I, who sat ata 
distance from him, scarcely ever could 
distinguish a word that he said. He 
on the president’s left hand was a 
country-looking man, well advanced in 
life, with red whiskers, strong light- 
coloured hair that stood upon his 
crown like quills upon the fretful por. 
cupine, and a black-silk handkerchi 
about his neck tied over a white one. 
These two appeared to be intimate 
acquaintances, and were constantly con- 
versing across the table. The ccuntry- 
man appeared to be often jealous of 
other, and at a great loss to understand 
the nd of his jokes, but he would 
not let him have a minute’s peace. I 


shall give you one single instance ofthe 


sort of conversation that was passing be- 
tween them, so much to the amusement 
of the president, and the friends next to 
them. The young gentleman had been 
telling the other some literary anec- 
dote about the author of a book called 
Marriage, (which I once saw adver- 
tised) but I could not hear distinetly 
what he said. The other raised his 
eyes as if in great astonishment, and 
I heard perfectly what he said, which 
was as follows :— Weel, man, that’s 
extraordinar! I never heard ought 
like it a’ my days afore. Hech, but it 
wad be a queer job, if ane but kend 
that it was true !”—‘ What !” said the 
president, “ sure you don’t accuse 
your ftiend of telling you falsehood, 
or indeed suppose that he would tell 
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t that is not strictly true?” — 
tice callant. It as a’ that ye 
jen about the matter,” said the coun- 
tryman. “ I am only speaking for 
mysel’ 
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. Let every man ride the ford 
gi he finds it. He may have always 
jold the truth to you, and every body 
dse. I'll never dispute that. But let 
me think ; as far as I min’, he never 
in @’ his life tauld me the truth but 
ance, and that was by mere chance, 
and no in the least intentional.” I was 

ified, but those who knew the two 
only laughed, and the accused party 

ed the most heartily of any. 
e croupier was’ likewise a youn 

tleman, tall, fair, and athletic ; an 
Rada particular modeof always turning 
up his face like a cock drinking out of a 
well when he began to speak. Though 
rather fluent after he began talking, 
he seemed always to commence either 
with pain or difficulty, and often in 
the middle of a dispute between others, 
when he disapproved of a sentiment 
on either side, then he held up his 
face, and made his mouth like a round 
hole, without engaging any farther in 
the debate. I could not help obser 
ving, however, that one very inge- 
nious gentleman, with whom I was 
peculiarly happy to meet, but who is 
now so publicly known, that I dare 
not even describe him, kept his eye 
ever and anon upon the croupier’s mo- 
tions ; and though he sometimes laugh- 
ed at them, if ever the said croupier 
turned up his face, he held it as good 
as if he had sworn that the speaker was 
wrong. And this celebrated charac- 
ter restrained himself, or rose into 
double energy exactly in proportion 
to the attitude of the croupier's nose, 
which he failed not to consult as mi- 
nutely as a farmer does the state of 
his barometer. 

There were also two, who, by pa | 
of precedency, sat opposite to eac 
other in armed chairs at the middle of 
the table ; the one a facetious little 

ntleman, with an Irish accent ; the 

lest being, without effort or pre- 
meditation, that I ever heard open a 
mouth. Indeed one would have thought 
that he often opened his, and let it 
say what it liked. I was a grieved 
man when he got so drunk at an early 
hour that he fell under the table. 
His fellow was nothing behind him 
in either good humour or fun, but I 
thought they were sometimes trying 
who could speak the greatest nonsense. 
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This last I do not know, for some call- 
ed him by one name, and some an- 
other. He is a stout boardly gentle- 
man, with a mes round whitish face, 
—a great deal of white round the pu- 
pil of the eye, and-thin curled hair. 
A most choice spirit; and you must 
either have known or heard of him 
when you were in Campbell’s house 
here. I took him at first for a well 
educated substantial merchant ; after- 
wards for a sea-captain; but I now 
suspect that he may move in a higher 
circle than either of these would do. 

The next most remarkable man of 
the party in my eyes was a little fat 
Gibbon-faced scholar, with a treble 
voice, and little eyes. He is in~ 
deed a fellow of infinite wit and hu- 
mour, but of what profession I could 
not devise. He may be a doctor of 
physic, a dominie, a divine, a co- 
median, or something more extraor- 
dinary than any of these; but I am 
sure his is an artless and a good heart, 
and that he is not aware of the pow- 
ers of his own mind in the delineation 
of human characters, perhaps (and it is 
a pity) too careless of what he says, 
and too much addicted to the ludi- 
crous. 

There was also a tall elegant old 
gentleman, from whom I expected 
something highly original. There were 
two or three attitudes of body, and 
expressions of countenance, that 
assumed in confuting a young imper- 
tinent advocate, that were quite in- 
imitable ; but he was placed by some 
individuals that he seemed not to like, 
and in a short time drew himself up. 
I hope I shall have an opportunity of 
describing some more of thet by and 
by ; in the mean time I must proceed 
with regularity, which leads me at pre- 
sent to something by no means unsub- 
stantial, namely the dinner, a thing 
which I have always accounted an ex~ 
cellent contrivance wherewith to be- 
gin the commemoration of any great 
event. 

The dishes were exclusively Scot- 
tish. There was the balmy Scots kail, 
and the hodge- , at the twoends * 
of the table to in with ; and both | 
of these backed bya luxurious healthy- 
looking haggies, somewhat like a roll- 
ed up hedgehog. Then there were 
two pairs of singed sheep heads, smi- 
ling on one another at the sides, all of 
them surrounded by well scraped trot- 

ters, laid at right angles, in the same 
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way that a carpenter lays up his wood 
to dty ; and each of these dishes was 
backed by jolly black and white pud- 
dings, lying in the folds of each other, 
beautiful, fresh, and smooth ; and re- 
sembling tiers of Circassian and Ethio- 
oe young maidens in loving em- 
races. After these came immense 

rows of wild ducks, teals, and geese of 
various descriptions ; with many other 
mountain birds that must be exceed- 
ingly rare, for though I have been bred 
in Scotland all my life, I never heard 
any of their names before. Among 
them were some called whaups, or 
tilliwhillies, withertyweeps, and bris- 
tlecocks. a 

As soon as the dinner was over, our 
worthy president rose and made a most 
splendid speech, but as you know I do 
not write the short-hand, I cannot do 
justice to it by any report. He con- 
cluded thus :—‘‘ Gentlemen, let us 
dedicate this bumpcr to our beloved 
sovereign, GEORGE THE FourTH— 
May he long be spared to wear the 
crown this day set upon his head, and 
sway the sceptre put into his hand over 
a free, a loyal, and a happy people. 
With all the honours, ten times re- 
doubled.” 

Here theapplause, clapping of hands, 


waving of handkerchiefs, and shout- 
ing, was prodigious, so that I was afraid 


the people, in the extremity of their 
loyalty, had been going mad. But 
after they had sung the King’s An- 
them in full chorus, they again took 
their seats quietly, all save the coun- 
tryman beforementioned, who was pla- 
ced at the president’s left hand, and 
who had all the time been sitting with 
open mouth staring in the speaker’s 
face. When the rest sat down, he 
heaved his fist firm clenched above his 
head, and vociferated, in a loud and 
broad dialect, “ Faith, callants, ye 
may say what ye like ; but I can tell 
you, that this auld chap at the end o’ 
the board speaks weel, and hauds a 
confoundit grip o’ good sense too.” 
And with that he came down on the 
table with such a rap, that he made all 
the glasses jingle. ‘This set the circle 
in a roar of laughter, but he held up 
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his hand again as a sign for them toe 
silent, and seemed dis to ha. 
rangue them. Some called to order 
others, Hear, hear; and, finally, 
voices united in the cry of, Chair, chair, 
The orator finding himself thus inter. 
rupted in what he intended to haye 
said, looked good-naturedly about, and 
said, “ I fancy I’m maybe like the tai] 
that grew out o’ the tup’s nose, a sma’ 
bit out o’ my place here, and a wee 
blink farther forret than I should hae 
been. I was gaun to mak a speech, 
an’ tack a toast to the tail o’t ; but a’ 
in gude time. Auld cronie, gi’e me 
your hand in the meanwhile ; I hae aye 
kend you for a leel man and a true, 
and I think mair o’ ye the night than 
ever!” With that he shook the old 
president unmercifully by the hand, 
and added, ‘‘ Ay, my hearty auld cock, 
we are a’ ane, and there’s muckle gude 
blood i’ the land that’s a’ ane wi us; 
and as lang as that is the case, we'll 
sing the Whigs Leyden’s bit auld 
sang— 


* My name it is doughty Jock Elliot, 
And wha dare meddle wi’ me ?’” 


After this, a number of loyal and 
national toasts followed from the chair, 
the same that are given at every social 
meeting. When these were exhaust- 
ed, the croupier being called on for a 
toast, he rose, and after turning his 
face three times straight upward, he 
delivered a very striking speech, and 
concluded by giving as a toast, “ 4 
pleasant journey, and a hearty welcome 
to our King to Scotland.” 

This toast was drank with all the ho- 
nours ; and, before the president took 
his seat, he begged that some gentle- 
man would favour the company with 
a song corresponding with the toast. 
** That I'll do wi’ a’ my heart,” said 
the countryman, “ an ye’ll excuse me 
my speech. I’m never at a loss fora 
sang ; and gin I ha’e nae new ane that 
suits, I can brag a’ the country at 
patching up an auld ane.” He then 
sung the following song with great 
glee, and every time he pronounced 
the term Carle, he came with a slap on 
the president’s shoulder. 


** Carle, an the King come.” 


1 


“ Carle, an the King come! 
Carle, an the King come! 

Thou shalt dance, and I shall sing, 
Carle, an the King come !” 
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A royal face when have we seen? 

When has a King in Scotland been ? 

Faith, we shall bob it on the green, 
Carle, an the King come. 


2 


Raise the loyal strain now! 

Carle, thou’s be fain now! 

We’s gar a’ our bagpipes bumm, 
Carle, an the King come. 

Auld carle, I have heard thee bless 

His good auld Sire with earnestness ; 

Nor shall thy heart rejoice the less, 
Carle, an the King come. 


3. 
I have heard thee tell, too, 
Stuart’s race excelled too ; 
Then, for their sakes, we'll hail their Son, 
Carle, an the King come. 
For them our fathers rued fu’ sair, 
And stood till they could stand nae mair ; 
Then let us hail their only Heir 
Carle, an the King come. 


4. 

Who has raised our name high ? 

And our warrior fame high? 

Tell—that snarlers may sing dumb, 
Carle, an the King come. 

O loyalty’s a noble thing! 

A flower in heaven that first did spring ; 

And every grumbler down we'll fling, 
Carle, an the King come. 
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Who our band can sever? 

Carping croakers, never ! 

But now their crimes we'll scorn to sum, 
Carle, an the King come. 

Then bend the bicker ane an’ a’, 

We'll drink till we be like to fa’, 

And dance it, cripple stilts an’ a’, 
Carle, an the King come. 
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“* Carle, an the King come! 
Carle, an the King come! 

Thou shalt dance, and I shall sing, 
Carle, an the King come !” 


When yellow corn 
And gibbets rise to 


ows on the riggs 
ang the Whigs, P 


O then we will dance Scottish jigs, 
Carle, an the King come. 


The singer received his due quota of 
applause ; and being reminded that he 
had a right to call a song, it was hint- 
ed, that he should call on the Mer- 
chant of Venice, alias the Royal Mer- 
chant ; but he shook his head, and re- 
plied, “ Na, na, it is nae his time o’ 


night yet by ten bumpers, I ken him 
ower weel to ca’ on him now ;—but 
he'll gie me, Wad ye ken what a Whig 
is? or twall o'clock yet, for a’ his 
canting about rights an’ liberties in 
the forenoon. He speaks muckle non- 
sense about thae things. I’m while’s 
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just. wae for him.” Another whisper- 
ed him to call on the president ; but 
he added, “ Na; I’m lik 
the weaver wi’ his 
to ask ought that I think I ha’e nae 
some chance o’ getting.” 

The next gentleman who spoke, at 
least to any purpose, was one re 
mentioned, whose mal ‘ree 
I chuse not to describe. He 
clothed in black, I had taken him 
the afternoon for a clergyman ; and 
after he spoke, I had no doubt but 
that he was a celebrated whig minister, 
who was taken from Perthshire to 
London some years ago; and yet I 
could not conceive what he was seek- 
ing there. Word followed word, and 
sentence followed sentence, till he ac- 
tually winded out his speech to the 
length of three quarters of an hour's 
duration. But before he was half done 
I got fatigued, which, creating some 
confusion in my ideas, I lost all traces 
of connection in my notes; and on 
looking them over to-day, I find so 
many contractions of oat terms, 
most of them meaning the same thing, 
that I can make nothing of them ; and 
it isa loss for you I cannot, for though 
the speech was delivered in a preach- 
ing style, it was nevertheless a piece of 
grand and impressive eloquence ; inso~ 
much, that I said to myself again and 
again, “ On my word but the seceder 
minister does well!” The subject was 
indeed scarcely to be equalled. It was 
a character of our late venerable and 
beloved Sovereign—“< The father of 
his people, and the firm defender of 
their rights, whose image was embalm- 
ed for ever in their profound and grate- 
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I never like Such 


Aug 
ful remembrances, and whose descent 
to the grave was long overshadowed 
by the darkest of human calamities,” 
were some of the speaker's ims 


pressive words ; and you can 
conceive how much ts affected y 


audience. It was upon the whole 4 


ea pare mixture of prolixity, pathos 
sublimity. He cadakell by givi 
“The memory of our late beloved and 
revered Sovereign, George the Third,” 
The toast was drunk with the silent 
honours, in a way which I never saw 
done in Glasgow, and which in this 
instance appeared to me highly im. 
pressive. All the company taking ex. 
ample by the president stood up in 
silence, and waving their emptied 
glasses slowly around their heads, 
crossed their hands on their brows 
and made a reverend bow, after which 
a long restrained ruff of approbation 
ensued like the sound made by muf- 
fled drums. 

After this an elderly gentleman with 
spectacles rose, and said, “ He had 
been favoured with a few verses of a 
song that day—that they were writ 
ten 7 a gentleman in the compa- 
ny, who, he believed, had written 
more loyal and national songs than 
any bard now living, more perhaps 
than all of them put together ; and as 
the verses appeared to suit the fore- 
going toast in a particular manner, he 
volunteered to sing them, provided he 
were allowed to consult the manuseri 
This being granted, he sung the fol- 
lowing stanzas in a soft under voice, 
to a most beautiful old air, to be found 
only in Albyn’s Anthology. 


Our good Auld Man. 


1 


Our good auld man is gane ! 
Our good auld man is gane ! 


But I will 
Now ca 


eet for the auld grey head, 
d aneath the stane. 


There’s some brag o’ their weir, 
And some o’ their lordly kin ; 

But a’ my boast was his virtuous breast, 
And the kindly heart within. 


3. 
’Tis neither for blight nor blame 
That the tear-drap blinds my e’e. 
But I greet when I think o’ the auld grey head, 
And a’ that it bore for me. 
6 
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dowel | Though darkness veil'd ht 2 

lowe rkness vei se . 

ities,” Sol Kees o’ the soul was also 

8 ims bie shine bright in a purer light, 

a en the moon and the stars are gane. 

hole 4 I only took notes of one more speech and two songs ; for, indeed, the gent 





went round so freely, that wine and loyalty got the upper-hand of my judg- 

ment, and I lost all recollection of what was afterwards done, said, or = 

com , as if 1 had been at a whig dinner, with Kelly in the chair, at the 
Bull.— Yours, &c. Joun M‘Inpog. 
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j im. ’ 
ay Cuarter VII.* 

iP in 
tied Early Recollections. 
eads, We twa hae ruin about the braes, 
rows And pu’d the gowans fine ; 
hich But we’ve wander’d mony a weary fit 

= Sin auld langsyne. 

nuf. 

We twa hae paidelt in the burn 

with Frae morning sun till dine ; 

had But seas between us braid hae row’d 

of 2 Sin auld langsyne. 

rit. Burys. 

1pa~ Ix travelling along the streetsof Edin- blind Harry, as well as ever, and cart 
tten burgh, I have often stopped to wit- jink as nimbly at tig touch timmer, 
han ness the children of the present day doze a tap, or roll up a pirie, as if I 
aps joying theniselves at the games had just escaped from reading my ac- 
1 as which formed the delighted pastinie customed dose of Barrie’s Collection, 
re of my boyhood ; andI”\ive sometimes under the superintendance of that 
he tted that a classicai book of juve- worthy teacher. 

he sports did not exist, to assist the In the multifarious projects of man- 
pt. recollections of the past. Indeed I hood, what a change must not the 
ol- had, I must confess, for a long time most careless observer have perceived 






ceased to notice the continuance of 
such pames, till, in my own family, 4 
set of youngsters arose, who from the 
school ery 7 the knowledge and the 
practice of the almost forgotten amuse- 
ments ; but, from that period, I have 
again refreshed my memory, by taking 
ashare in these innocent relaxations ; 
and, though it may not add much 
weight to my character as a philoso- 
phical traveller, I find I can take a 
game with the buirns at kittlie-cout, or 

















from the time when one set of objects, 
and one set of amusements, formed 
the business and the pleasure of all ; 
and no one can look back to the pe- 
riod of boyish amusement, and earl 

study, without thinking of the varied 
situations which his school-fellows 
now fill in the great theatre of life. 
He who was the hero of the little ring 
at schdol, has perhaps sunk into the 
humble dependent of his former fol- 
lower ; and he who enacted the chief 













* We have received a communication from Mr Lithgow, junior, referring to 
Chapter I. of the Travels of Columbus, in which, in a friendly way, he congratulates 
our worthy publisher for having risen above the Storm,—Mr Storm’s shop being the 
ground floor of No. 17, Prince’s Street. That we have occasionally, in our castigations 
of infidelity, glanced aside from infidel opinions to their embodied supporters, and ex- 
the arts of ultra-whiggery and radicalism in the persons of their champions, and 
ve thus given offence, we do not deny. But the fifty-thousand readers who monthly 
devour our , and the fifty thousand more who read them at second hand, are the 
surest test of the value of our labours, and the strongest evidence that THE MAGA- 
ZINE, in spite of misrepresentation, is now accounted the chief bulwark of those 
* who fear God, and honour the King.”"—Ep1T. 
Vor. X. E 
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ge in mimic plays,—whose in- 
: to the interest, and 
whose spirits increased the mirth, of 


the little drama,—has, it may be, in 
the scenic illusions of after life, sunk 
to the office of candle-snuffer or scene- 
shifter to his more fortunate compa- 


It is certainly not very comfortable 
for many to reflect, that while their 
former companions at the bowl or the 
ball have risen to distinction and opu- 
lence, they may be toiling, with hope- 
less activity, for “ the day that is 
passing over them ;” and it is not very 
palatable to human pride, to see. the 
associate of school tasks his early 
playmate unheeded on the street, be- 
cause he has had no friends to assist 
his progress, or wealth to secure a 
continuance of school friendship. But, 
while no degradation can be implied, 
or should be felt, when all do not be- 
gin life with the same advantages, so 
no superiority of intellectual powers 
can be adjudged to those who merely 
occupy an exalted station on account 
of hereditary wealth or title ; and while 
one holds fast his integrity and moral 
worth, I see no distinction in creatures 
of the same species, which should en- 
title either to overlook the other, or 
any occasion for envy even on the part 
of the most humble, who fills to the 
best of his ability the part which Pro- 
vidence has assigned him. In the race 
of life, there are many starting places, 
and many goals 3 and he is no more to 
be despised for want of activity or 
- nce, . sets out bat the 7. 

vantages 0 verty and want o 
friends, ten a ens the winning- 
post of human distinctions, than the 
person is to be praised, who, with 
every temporal advantage, has only a 
few yards to run. At least this is my 
system ; and, if it has no other effect, 
it has that most convenient one, of 
making me contented with my hum- 
ble station. I can look down with 
pity upon the man, who, merely on 
account of the peveanen of a few more 
pounds, or a few more acres of land, 
thinks himself entitled to treat with 
disdain a fellow being, whose situation 
in life may be of as much real conse- 

_ quence in the economy of Providence, 
and whose ultimate hopes of “ untried 
being” may be as well grounded as 
his ; and I am sometimes tempted to 
consider the unprofitably rich, and the 
luxuriously idle, as beings beneficent- 
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ly placed in these situations, for want 
of powers and energies to do some. 
thing better. When I am forced, by 
the customs of society, occasionally to 
roast my servants by extraneous cook. 
ery,—make the children run about 
the house like frightened kittens,’ jn 
the hurry of festive preparation, 

the whole economy of my family 
days out of order,—and myself to git 
up till long past the midnight hour 
to entertain a few friends, I often 
think how preferable my situation jg 
to those who are almost always in 
company,—whose entertainments are 
as everlasting as any thing human can 
be,—and who have neither strength 
of mind to look at, nor time to think 
of, the present, the future, or the past, 
Tn the scale of happiness, it would be 
hard to say which class of beings has 
the greatest share; and the few 
snatches of pleasure in the power of 
the humblest, are perhaps enjoyed 
with a relish unknown to the sated 
appetite of daily luxury.—‘ Give me 
neither poverty nor riches.” ——But I 
am moralizing, when I should be de. 
scribing. 

To who have been formerly 
young, (and I do not insist upon those 
who never were so to read thi a 
ter,) and especially those who, for the 
encouragement of teachers, have taken 
the trouble to procure them 

and have thus become fathers, I make 
no apology for dedicating a few sen- 
tences to early recollections ; and how- 
ever odd it might appear, were a dozen 
of the High School callants, of twenty- 
five years back, (now perhaps reverend 
clergymen, respectable merchants, offi- 
cers in the army, judges, or advocates,) 
to be seen at the cleckenbrod, or dosing 
their piries, yet I believe, that even 
the remembrance that “ such things 
were,” forms not the least interesting 
ae of conversation, when old school- 
fellows meet afterwards in the voyage 
of life. 

The games among the children of 
Edinburgh have their periodical re- 
turns. At one time nothing is to be 
seen in the hands of the boys but 
eleckenbrods ; at another, desing of taps, 
and piries and pirie cords, form. | 
prevailing recreation ; and at a third, 
every retired pavement, or unoccupied 
area, swarms with the rosy-faced little 
imps playing at bowls, their eyes spark- 
ling with delight at the acquisition, or 
moulded into melancholy at the loss 
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\f a favourite marble. The demand quill, forms the charge. con 3 
Stewie has occasioned, according to = formed of the tree, vot 
the prevailing systems of mercantile pith being taken out, and are charged 
onomy, a corresponding increase in with wet paper ; and pipe-staples form 
the manufacture. In my time there a very amusing play thing, by putting 
were only two species, marble and stone two pins crosswise through a green 
howls ; but now there are five or six pea, placing the pea at the upper end 
diferent kinds, formed of stucco, clay, of the pipe-staple, and, holding it ver- 
&e. which, though more of them can tically, se gently through it. 
be got for a penny, yet I doubt much Making snap-bells with a tobacco-pipe, 
if ls would stand the force of a and witnessing the fragile globe sail- 
breaker of former days. ing in the air, is still a frequent and 
Rowing girrs, (rolling hoops,) forms innocent amusement. 
seother health exercise tothe boysof Flying dragons is a very common 
Edinburgh. Hoops seem less in use thing in Edinburgh in harvest ; and 
now, however, than formerly; and I very beautiful objects these dragons 
have observed that few are now deco- are, as they flutter in the air in an 
rated (thanks to the police bill) with autumnal evening. To prevent mis- 
inglers. The operation of guiding the apprehension, however, on the part of 
of a girr, which is done with a readers of romances, I beg to remark, 
stick, I should think an excellent that our Scottish dragons are perfectly 
tion for those yo gentlemen harmless animals, and have no connec- 
who may afterwards »in the tion whatever with giants’ castles, or 
eourse of events, to drive their own maidens in jeopardy. “They are gene- 
four-in-hand, or display their ability rally guided by very young boys, with 
in more humbly guiding the equipage a dain no stronger than a piece of 
of another. Bummers, or a thin piece slight packing twine, and are found to 
of wood swung round byasmall cord, be rfectly at the command of their 
Ihave not seen for many a day. little masters. In short, a dragon in 
Ho, spy ! is chieflyasummer game. Scotland is what is called in Englan 
Some of the party of boys a with no greater propriety, a kite ; and, 
themselves, and when in their hi- in both countries, I believe, they are 
ding-places call out these words to generally formed of the same material 
their companions ; and the first who —paper. 
finds has next the pleasure of exerci- itch-and-Toss, is played with half- 
sing his ingenuity at concealment. pence or buttons. The parties stand at 
Hide and seek is, I believe, played a little distance, and pitch the half- 
much in the same manner; but the penny to a mark, or gog, and he who 
—s = this a “i Re is nearest the mark, has the envied 
English and Scots to be played privilege of tossing up for heads or 
by parties of boys, who, divided by a ‘ails, and the first shot at the next trial 
fixed line, endeavoured to pull one of skill. Penny-stanes are played much 
another across this line, or to seize, in the same manner as the quoit or 
by bodily strength or nimbleness, a discus of the ancient Romans, to which 
wad (the coats or hats.of the play- warlike people the idle tradesmen of 
ets) from the little heap deposited Edinburgh probably owe this favourite 
in the different territories at a conve- game. The duck is a small stone placed 
nient distance. The person pulled ona larger, and attempted to be hit off 
across, or seized in his attempt to rob by the players at the distance of a few 
‘the camp, was made a prisoner, and paces. 
conducted totheenemy’sstation,where —_If the reader be tired with these re- 
‘he remained under the denomination collections of former days, I can have 
‘of stinkard till relieved by one of the no objection, by concluding the chap- 
same side, or by a general exchange of ter here, to ge him a Sor eat ot 
prisoners. ley ;) and if he feels he has en of 
Pen-guns are made and fired at the - the subject, he has nothing to do but 
season when the turnip first comes to shut the book, and (to use a wy ex- 
market, which turnip, cut in thin pressive juvenile term,) spit and gie 
‘slices, and bored through with the owre. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Zickety, dickety, dock, 





The mouse ran up the nock ; 
The nock struck one, 

Down the mouse ran ; 
Zickety, dickety, dock. 


Hatiowr’en, and HaLLowrair, 
in Edinburgh, usher in nuts, ginger- 
bread, and other articles for fuirings ; 
and has been the appointed time, ever 
since I remember, for all the boys to 
possess themselves of shintys. The 
shinty, or hummy, is played by a set of 
boys in two divisions, who attempt, as 
they best can, to drive with curved 
ticks, a ball, or what is more common, 

of the vertebral bone of a sheep, 
in opposite directions. When the ob- 
ject driven along reaches the appoint- 
ed place in either termination, the cry 
of hail! stops the play, till it is knock- 
ed off anew by the boy who was so for- 
tunate as to drive it } ny the gog. 
Playing at the ba’ is also a favourite 
game with the boys of Edinburgh, and 
ny Herioters were at one time very 
celebrated. These balls were manu- 
factured by the boys of George He- 
riot’s Hospital, and, from this circum- 
stance, got the name of Herioters. I 
can vouch to their being an excellent 
article of the kind, and famous sfotters. 
Golf is played also by young as well as 
old gentlemen ; and running the gaun- 
trice, or gauntlet, is a punishment fre- 
quently inflicted on the least dexte- 
rous, as dumps are on the knuckles of 
thore who are unsuccessful at bowls. 

The games for girls are not so va- 
ried as those of the boys. Though 
they may occasionally assist at those 
of the boys, yet it would be accounted 
unboyish, or effeminate, did the little 
men venture to a t in the 
amusements more iarly appropri- 
ated to the girls. Of these, ake 
played with a bow! and chucks, a species 
. of shell ( Buccinum lapillus) found on 
_the sea-shore ; and the Beds, where a 
pitcher is kicked into chalked divisions 
of the pavement, the performer being 
on one i and hopping, are exclusive- 
ly games for girls. 

** Dab a prin in my lottcery-book ; 


dab ane dab twa, dab a’ your prins . 


awa,” is putting a pin af, random in 
a school-book, between «he leaves of 
which little pictures are placed. The 





successful adventurer is the person 
who puts the pin between two leaves 
including a picture, which is the 
and the pin itself is the forfeit. A’ the 
Birds in the Air, and a’ the Days of the 
Week, are also common games, as well 
as the Skipping-rope, and Honey- 
The rhymes used by children to des 
cide who is to begin a game, are much 
the same in the period to which 
recolleetion extends. The one at the 
head of this chapter is most frequent- 
ly used for this purpose. To it may 
be added the following ; and I would 
recommend the whole to the notice of 
the antiquarian. 


Anery, twaery, tickery, seven, 
Aliby, crackiby, ten or eleven ; 
Pin-pan, muskidan, 

Tweedlum, twodlum, twenty-one. 


As I went up the Brandy hill 
I met my father wi’ gude will ; 
He had jewels, he had rings, 
He had mony braw things ; 
He’d a cat and nine tails, 
He’d a hammer wantin’ nails ; 
Up Jock, down Tam, 

Blaw the bellows, auld man. 


In another play, where all the little 
actors are seated in a circle, the follow- 
ing stanza is used as question and an- 
swer :— 


Who goes round my house this night ? 
None but bloody Tom ; 

Who stole all my chickens away ? 
None but this poor one. 


Another game played by a number 
of children with a hold of one another, 
or tickle-tails, as it is technically call- 
ed in Scotland, is, Through the Needle- 
e’e. The immemorial cayeee for this 
alluring exercise is this :— 

Brother Jack, if ye were mine, 

I would give you claret wine ; 

Claret wine’s gude and fine— 
Through the needle-e’e, boys! 

Pirley Pease-weep is a game played 
by boys, and the name demonstrates 
that it is a native one; for it would 
require a page of close writing to make 
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seat] 
if toan Englishman.* The 
flowing is the rhyme of this play,— 
Scotsman, Scotsman, lo! 
Where shall this poor Scotsman go ? 
Send him east, or send him west, 
Send him to the craw’s nest. 


The terms of hot and cold, used in 
the game of Kittlie-cout ; the couplet, 


Gie’s a pin to stick in my thumb, 
To carry my lady to London town ; 


and another couplet, addressed to the 
secretell personage at Hidee,— 


Keep in, keep in, wherever you be, 
The greedy gled’s seeking ye ; 


as they are often heard in the play- 
pn must awaken the most plea- 
sing recollections in the minds of those 
who have formerly enjoyed these pas- 
times, or who still enjoy them by sub- 
stitution, in the persons of the little 
masters and misses, who are to take 
charge of the affairs of the world for 
the next generation. The following 
thyme (for I am afraid grey-bearded 
bachelors of the present day will not 
think it contains much reason) is still 
in very common use,— 


Little wee laddie, 

Wha’s your daddie ? 

I cam out o’ a buskit lady. 

A buskit lady’s owre fine ; 

I cam out o’ a bottle o’ wine. 
A bottle o’ wine’s owre dear ; 
I cam out o” a bottle o” beer. 
A bottle of beer’s owre thick ; 
I cam out o’ a guager’s stick. 
A guager’s stick’s but and ben ; 
I cam out o’ a peacock hen. 


To the favourite tune of Nancy 
Dawson several rhymes are sung in 
concert, as— 


London bridge is broken down— 
We're a’ maidens here but ane— 
This is the way the ladies bake— 
Here we go by gingo-ring, Xc. 

But I must here stop; for in a work 


intended for the use of grown gentle- 
men, and ladies arrived at the years of 
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discretion, 1t may be thought, that 
sufficient has already been al- 
lotted to the amusements of periods 
long since and for ever past. 

Thus havel, Christopher Columbus, 
Esquire, shortly noticed the chief of 
those games which were, and stil are, 
the amusement of the children of 
Edinburgh ; and I seldom walk the 
streets, or pass the High School in the 
intervals of the daily tasks, without 
wishing, that it were decorous still to 
partake of amusements so healthy, and 
so innocent. The billiard-table, dice, 
cards, fives-court, and pugilism, are 
only improved ‘modifications of the 
same games, transferred from the open 
air to the tavern or enclosed court, 
and the passions of the grown-up 
players excited by the stimulus of wine, 
or the still stronger one of stakes in 


money. In place of the exercise being 


conducive to health, it is often only 
the precursor to a dinner of repletion ; 
and the ingenuity exercised, during 
the midnight hours, at cards, or the 
mad hazards of the dice, is often the 
prelude to permanent ruin. I do not 
envy the man who cannot take amuse- 
ment or exercise for health, or for 
their own sakes; and I would rather 
that my stomach had lost all the taste 
for healthy viands which hunger in- 
duces, than that my mind should be the 
slave of the most degrading passions 
which can agitate the bosom of a hu- 
man being. 

It would, perhaps, be in vain now 
to expect, that judges should leave 
the bench to hold the bannets be- 
tween two pugilistic competitors, 
though they may formerly have done 
so in the High School Yard—that a 
gambler at cards or dice should sto 
the ruin of his own or of another's 


fortune, by playing at nivy-nick-nack 


or pitch and toss ; that colonels and ge- 
nerals should amuse themselves at Ho, 
spy! the wads, or join the jocund 
bands at the Hnglish and Scots ;—or 
that lawyers and attornies should un- 
profitably exercise themselves at bowls 
or the cleckenbrod: And it perhaps 





* May I venture to 


to our erudite commentators, and those skilled in anti- 


quarian lore, that it be better, in place of amending poor Shakespeare, (whose wri- 
tings require no emendation,) to turn their talents for conjectural criticism and historical 
research to such subjects as I have now set forth. It would be curious to know, that 
many of our present youthful games were played by Mark Antony or Julius Cesar ;— 


‘that Homer or Virgil had dozed taps and piries ;—that Malcolm Canmore and Queen 


Margaret had played at tig ;—or that Sir William Wallace and Robert Bruce ever 
amused themselves, in fun, at the game of English and Scots. 
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would be . oapelly vain to ex’ that 
ladies sh give up the luxurious 
waltz, and the beauty-killing attrac- 
daly: ep to dance in day- 
ight over the skipping-rope, or join 
oe ring at Pheongh the ar 
e'e,—A’ the birds o° the uir,—or Tig 
me if you can; but, as the differ- 
ence between these amusements is 
oy % pine RP aaEne % Roe 
spair of inducing , to whom inno- 
cence, and health, and happiness, are 
objects of interest, to return to the 
pastimes of childhood, with the same 
guileless hearts as when they entered 
into their spirit in the morning of their 


da 

hime be considered puerile, child- 
ish, or even infantine, O reader! if you 
will, to have said so much of games 
and times so long gone by; but I know 
at least one judge who was famous at 
making bumbee-binks ; several advo- 
eates who were celebrated for catching 
minnows and banstickles; and not a 
ow writers to the — who — 

exterous at finding and herrying ye 

low-yites and linties. With many a 


CuapTeErR IX. 
THE GRASSMARKET. 


HERE’s a sight, fy haste ye, mither, 

Cows and stots, and a’ thegither, 

Stoitin ane against anither, 
Tweedle-drone, drone-tweedle, O! 


Sic a sight was never seen, O! 
Some are fat and some are lean, O ! 
Dirty some are, others clean, O ! 
Tweedle-drone, drone-tweedle, O! 
The Grant Fencibles’ March, with variations. 


Tue Grassmarket, on a Wednesday, 
is a busy scene. Being the market for 
black-cattle and horses, a number of 
droves are weekly assembled there for 
sale. Though the amount of my agri- 
cultural knowledge might not ualify 
me to undertake a farm, yet I have 
occasionally peeped into the publica- 
tions of our patriotic countryman Sir 
John Sinclair, and flatter myself that 
I am able at first sight to distinguish 
a bull from a om: Stas from a mare, 
and a wether from aram. I can tell 
an egg from a flour-dumpling ; know 
that calves are not fed on field-mice,— 
that are not quadrupeds,—and 
that butter and cheese are made, not of 
small beer, but of milk. Saunteri 
along one Wednesday morning, oa 
stopping at every parcel of cattle ex- 








respectable merchant in Edinburg 
have I been in partnership in a@ ogy 
cern of rabbits and dows; di , 
puppies and kittens with many ag 
verend divine ; worried cats and 
with many a first-rate tradesman ; 
bickered, as the scars on my fi 

still testify, with many of the victory 
of the French at Waterloo. I hayg 
lived to see not a few of my early com. 
panions blotted from the list of anis 
mated beings; and I cannot think of 
their fate without feeling that 
chapter of my Voyages and 

here, draws me nearer to 


‘¢ That undiscover’d country, from whose 
bourne : 
No traveller returns.”’ 


Amongst. the vast number of thom 
who have successively appeared on the 
stage of life, how few are remembered 
beyond a few months or B age and 
even the very games whi ; 

their earliest and _—— days are in 
danger of being lost, from a ¢ of 
manners, and the want of an “ honest 
chronicler.” 
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posed for sale, my attention was fors 
moment arrested by the appearance of 
six very handsome bullocks, I liked 
the physiognomy of the poor animals, 
and could not help feeling some regret 
that the purpose for which they were 
driven there was to put an end to their 
existence ; that they had been brought 
from luxuriating in sunny pastures 
and daisied fields, merely with the 
view of filling the maw of that most 
carnivorous and rapacious animal, 
Man. My reverie was interrupted bys 
slap on the shoulder from a man ins 
eat-coat, with boot-hose, anda whip 
in his hand. ‘‘ Weel, what think ye 
o’ thae stots?” said he ; “‘ there is mae 
— beasts in oe — the ° 
** They seem very 
said L “ Ye may say that,” replied 
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my new friend ; * they war fed in m 
a tor at Whiyknows, and de’il a 
a ileake ever crossed their craigs : 
find them, man—tak haud o’ 
—dinna be feared.” 
With that he half dragged me be- 
tween two of the bullocks; and, not 
toshew my ignorance, I felt the flanks 
of the animals, in the manner I saw 
him, raised their tails, and patted their 
necks, as if I had been born a ier 
ora butcher. ‘‘ What do ye think 
may be the weight 0’ thae now? giea 
guess.” —** I have no idea, indeed,” 
ied I. ‘‘ Toots, awa wi’ your af- 
fectation, man,—ye ken fu’ weel,—ye 
heena been sae lang a flesher without 
kennan mair than ye wish to tell. But 
if they dinna stand out aught-and- 
forty stane, > vy get them for naething. 
I'm sure ye'll no grudge saxteen pun 
the piece for them—ye canna in your 
conscience ca’ that dear.”—“ I really 
do not know their value correctly— 
may be worth that money, for 
t I know.”—** Worth the money! 
Deacon Mitchell took twal siclike for 
$s, mair a-head ; but no to stand gib- 
bling gabbling, they’re your’s at that 
price, and we'll say nae mair about it.” 
“But really, sir, I know nothing about 
the matter, and”-——— _ “ Say nae mair 
about it, Mr Harrigals,—it’s a done 
bargain,” said he, taking me by the 
hand; “I ken your father fu’ weel, 
and he'll no be sorry ye’ve coft the 
beasts thrae me. If ye dinna double 
your money on them, I'll eat them a’ 
mysell. We'll just stap into this house 
here, and - alf a mutchkin on 1 
in, and ye can gie me your order 
oo William for the iller.—San- 
dy, drive these beasts to Mr Harri- 
gals’ parks at the Grange Toll, and 
then gang to Mrs Twopenny’s and get 
reakfast, and see the powney get 
a feed, for I’ll leave the market at twal. 
Come awa, Mr Harrigals, and we'll 
settle the business,” said he, taking 
me by the coat. 

Remonstrance was of no avail— 
Ieould not get in a single word. A 
feeling of the ridicule I should incur 
‘mong my friends in the town-coun- 
cil, and the figure I should make at 
home as the proprietor of twelve fat 
tots, kept me for the moment in a 

of stupor, and I followed, or ra- 

ther was dragged along by my con- 
» who was expatiating on the 
bargain he had sold me. ‘Trusting to 
be able to explain matters when in the 
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of the animals, though at som 

to my friend Deacon Spareri 
butcher, I resolved to make the best 
of my unfortunate situation. 

We wae crossing the street to the 
fatal house, squeezing through a crowd 
of farmers, graziers, butchers, dogs; 
and cattle-drivers, when the attention 
of my friend was arrested by the call- 
ing of his name, in a loud voice, by a 
person at a little distance—‘*‘ Andrew! 
—Andrew Cloverfield !—Mr Clover- 
field, I say >—Deil’s in the man, is he 
deaf ?”—** Wha’s that crying on me P 
Stop a wee, Mr Harrigals, till we see,” 
said he, and turned in the direc- 
tion from whence the voice proceed 
ed. A young man, about my own 
size, was bustling through the crowd, 
dressed in a short white jacket, booted 
and spurred. “ O, it’s you! Preserve 
us a’—how like you are to your brither! 
I’ve been looking for you twa hours 
in the market the day, as I had half; 
promised to your father to put a gude 
article in your hands. Herd Sandy’s 
awa’ wi’ the beasts to your park, and 
now we'll a’ gang in, and we'll hae 
our breakfast thegither.”—‘‘ That’s 
no oy bam Mr Cloverfield ; you 
must be mista’en ; and if ye hae sell’d 
the beasts, there’s nae mair about it; 
but mysiller’s as gude as anither’s, and 
there’s as gude fish in the sea as ever 
cam out o't.”—“ For God’s sake, sir, 
stop a moment,” said I; “ the bar- 
— yours, if you will take it. This 

onest gentlemen has been under some 
sad mistake, which he would not al- 
low me to clear up—do but take the 
animalsat your own price.” —** What !” 
said young Harrigals, “has this chield 
been imposing upon you by calling 
himself me? Grip him, Andrew— 
he maun be a swindler—and I'll ca’ 
for the police.” Wha may ye be? 
tell honestly this moment,” said Clo- 
verfield, seizing me by the neck ; “ if 

e offer to cheat me, by a’ that’s good 
Tn gie you a sarkfu’ o’ sair banes, 
even in the open market. He may have 
accomplices—there may be mair than 
ane o’ them.” 

It was in vain for me to tell him 
that he had forced the cattle on me, 
or to attempt to ne that I =4 
only meant to satisfy my curiosity, by 
envitilagty looking at his bullocks. 
** Tak him into the house, till we see 
wha he is that has ta’en up our name,” 


said Harrigals ; “ if he has forged our 


y house, or failing of that, to disposing 
e loss, 
b, the 
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name, we'll hae him ta’en afore the 
Shirra ;” and I was dragged across the 
pavement, in dread of being pelted by 
bese ine same er ent a market, 
of being ps w: in pro- 
cession altace of boys, to the 
nearest watch-house. A few moments 
conversation, however, served to make 
explanation ; and when 
it was known that my father had beenin 
the town-council, and hadashopon the 
South Bridge, my character of swind- 
ler was changed immediately into that 
of a “ foolish laddie, for middling wi’ 
things that I had naething to do with.” 
Mr Cloverfield began now to think it 
was partly his own fault that I was 
dragged in to purchase bullocks, which 
I could not for their value have kill- 
ed ; and young Harrigals declared, 
that such a comical circumstance had 
never occurred in the High Market in 
his day. 
* Foolish callant,” said Andrew, 
** what for did you no speak out, 
man! [ thought whan I saw ye feart 
to set your feet inthe sharn, and handle 
the nout wi’ your yellow gloves, pre- 
serve us a’, that the Edinburgh flesh- 
ers were turn’d unco gentle indeed. 
But howsomever, I wadna cheat ye— 
ye need naé hae been fear’d for that. 
Mr Harrigals kens that they are a 
gude bargain, and ye might maybe hae 
sell’d them wi’ profit. But, come, we'll 
hae a half mutchkin upon it. Lassie, 
tell your mistress to bring in the tea- 
things,—ye’re no to gang awa’, my 


merchant, wi’ an empty sta 
maybe ye'll learn something 
ing cattle afore we're done. It’sagq 
pital joke after a’.—I canna help 
a my ain simplicity.” Mr Ha 
gals added his request to the solicits. 
tions of Mr Cloverfield, and afters 
good breakfast, and a glass of brandy, 
which I was forced to swallow to keep 
the wind out of my stomach, as An. 
drew said, I received a kind inyi ‘ 
when I felt inclined, “ to om al 
tak a day’s fishing in the Braidwater 
at Wirlyknows, where was the best 
trout in a the country.” 
I left my friends with ah 
of the hand, and with ae — 
tulations at the circumstance which 
had brought us acquainted ; and J 
returned home by the Bow and the 
Lawnmarket, both of which streets, 
and the houses therein, seemed, from 
their dancing so oddly before my eyes, 
not to have made up their minds about 
the centre of gravity. The people.also 
appeared to walk f steadily than 
when I commenced my excursion, 
These circumstances have been since 
endeavoured to be accounted for 
the administration of the glass of 
brandy to my stomach ; but I leave it 
to the reader to decide, whether itis 
more likely that the houses should ac- 
tually nod their heads, or that the.ce- 
lebrated traveller, Christopher Colum- 
bus, Esq. should be imposed on by 
his own very serviceable’ organs 


sight. 


CHAPTER X,. 


Angling and Shooting. 


A’s fish that comes in the net. 


Scots Proverb. 


Larus hybernus, Lin.—The winter gull ; 

Our rocks and islets of this race are full. 

Colour, pure white ; cinereous on the back ; 

The head and bill, as usual, on the neck ; 

The first quill-feather black ; black streak’d the tail. 
They feed on fishes, sometimes on the whale ; 

In misty weather, and in wintry storms, 

They seek the shore, and pick up frogs and worms. 


« We are all catching or caught,” 
said I to myself, as I left Lucky Thom- 
son’s little tavern or inn near Mussel- 
burgh, where “ Entertainment for 
Men and Horses” met my eye, after a 
‘morning’s exercise on the Esk ;—we 
are all anglers or fishers in the great 

12 
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nd of life; and provided a 
Pat be held out to = we seldo! vie 
snatch at it. The shop-keeper baitshis 
windows with jewellery, ribbons, 

silks, to catch the eye of female beauty; 
while tallow-candles and tea, hams, 
cheese, and sugar, are laid out to al 
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wt the notice ot the thrifty house- 
The bookseller gilds his books, 
gnd the apothecary dusts his pills, to 
guke'them go down more pleasingly ; 
the lawyer, like the spider, sets his 
jiges; and the clergy sweep their fly- 
hooks, all for the purpose of catching’ 
gemething Thousands are taken by 
the gilded butterflies of fame and glo- 
iyand thousands more are in the con- 
tinual pursuit of the more substantial 
bait of riches. Even nets are set by 
peauty-to entrap the hearts of the un- 
; and the jointured widow, or 
miss with expectations, have only to 
splay their purses, to congregate the 
par , if oat the hearts, of : whole 
gunty of unmarried gentlemen.— 
“But what has all this to do with 
travels, Mr Christopher?” F think 
Tear the reader ask ; “ Recollect we 
gevat'a complete stand still, while 
you are musing and moralizing in this 
odd manner.” You are perfectly right, 
tle Reader ; and, in case of rain, I 
not keep you longer in the king’s 
highway, but take you back again to 
Lucky Thomson’s Inn, where you may 
share with me, in idea, the comforts 
of ahungry stomach, saps and butter, 
eggs, ham, and all the luxuries of the 
s first meal. 
had fished up the water, and down 
the water, with but indifferent suc- 
cess, till, coming in contact with the 
sign-board above mentioned, I thought 
Icould not do better than lay in a car- 
go of provisions to last tilldinner time; 
so I ordered breakfast, and putmy fish- 
ing-rod, to save the trouble of unscrew- 
ing, against the little window of the 
ent where breakfast was set, 
t I might see it in case of accident. 
Thad demolished at least one bap, ( An- 
git’, roll) eat two caller eres of the 
t gentlewoman’s own laying, ac- 
cording to her phraseology, and was in 
the act of breaking up a third, when 
the shaking of my rod outside the win- 
dow attracted my attention. After a 
tremulous motion, I thought I heard 
the pirn unrolling, and the next mo- 
ment the rod fell and disappeared. 
Unwilling to part so easily with an 
old companion, which would moreover 
iled my sport for the remain- 
der of the day, I ran to the door to 
ascertain if the trout had really left 
the water, and followed me to eat their 
breakfast on dry land. My rod lay on 
‘the ground, with the line extended, 
Vou. X. 


and pulled ‘by something round the 
corner of tht haioes Taking it up, 
and beginning to wind up. the line, I 
soon found an obstruction to my pro- 
gress, which even in these wonderful 
times I should not have contemplated. 
I had not rolled up above two or three 
ards, when a respectable matron of a 
en, surrounded by eight or ten chick- 
ens, made her appearance, shaking her 
head, unwilling to come forward and 
afraid to retreat. ? 

The good woman of the house fol- 
lowed me-to the door, suspecting per- 
haps that I had forgot to pay my reck- 
oning; but, upon seeing what had 
happened, she exclaimed, “ Preserve 
usa’! is that my brood hen ye hae’ 
catched wi’ your fishing wand? if it 
be, gentle or simple, ye had better- 
been fishing something else, I'll assure 
e She then ran to the animal, which 

y this time was turning up its eyes, 
and making very extraordinary faces 
for a hen, and seizing it up, roared 
out, “ As sure as I’m on this spot, the 
puir beast has eaten the flee-hook, and 
she’s golloring up blude. What 
ye come to my house, wi’ your what- 
ye-ca’-thems? I had rather ye never 
ditted my door, than been the death 

’ poor Tappie.” She was now joined 


0 
in her lamentations by two girls, who 


expatiated upon the cruelty of the 
monster that was the death “‘ o’ gran-~ 
nie’s hen,” who could make eight or 
ten orphans so unadvisedly, and who 
‘* had the heart to torture puir dumb 
animals in this way.” 

Though I could scarcely refrain from 
laughing at the strange attachment to 
my line, I a on a grave face, and 
said in words becoming the melancho- 
ly occasion, ‘‘ My good woman, I am 
sorry, very sorry indeed, for your hen ; 
but you should consider, that if she 
had not attempted to steal my fly, no- 
thing would have happened.” ‘¢ Steal! 
my hen steal ! she’s as honest a hen as 
you, and that I'll let you ken, sir. 
What signifies a bawbee’s worth o’ 
hooks, and a wee pickle horse hair? I 
wadna hae ta’en five shillings for my 

r creature.” ‘* Come, come, there 
is no use in making words about the 
matter. There’s half-a-crown,” said 
I, cutting off the line at the hen’s 
mouth, “ and no more about it.”— 
‘* Half-a-crown !” exclaimed Lucky 
Thomson, “ I wonder how you can 
offer half-a-crown for a hen worth 
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loudest speaker in a vulgar 
always comes of victorious and, Sod 


to reason im any other way, I 
my voice to its utmost pitch, and said 
in my most manner, that 


be At Home in our city, send me no- 
tice thereof, and I shall make the above 
into a very ca’ law-case for your 
use, and the decision of the public,— 
for the lawyers of my acquaintance 
have not Scene ap thie: salads; 
whether the woman was entitled to 
damages for the death of her furtive 
hen, or me, for injury done to my line, 
and the loss of an innocent fly. 





A bird in hand is worth two in the 
Bush says ae proverb, and 


shooting is permitted, and for a long 
time I wasted powder and patent 
ee ko 

y er flew provoking- 
Jy high, or at a tormenting ieee, 
and i could not bring one down. In 
fact, none of them had a mind to be 


last, however, a flew 
past. I immediately ley at him, 
and had the good to see him 
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te complete my conquest,h 
net sovatally. wounded, 


I ran pretty fast, but he ran still fast; 
er; after a coursing along the 

which even arres the half 
bathers to witness its termination, my 


Joppa, and, having placed the high. 
siall tesdions him and me, di — 
ed in a corn field. 

Was there ever any thing more pro. 
voking! But this world is full of dis, 
ee and, after all, it is not 
so humiliating to be gu y a gull, 
as by one of one’s own Being 
sufficiently tired by my ~ I 


the bathers to dress 
* wend 
town, be 


peace, and determined 
weary way” back again 
to repair the waste of the morning’ 
expedition by a comfortable dinner, > 
I had walked nearly half way 
Edinburgh, and had entered the range 
of houses called Jock’s , when, 
to my astonishment and I 
perceived my friend the 
Sicha, hie Seethee, very nnsoh 346 
icking his feathers, at 
an * Ah, my good fehow,” thought 
I, “I shall have you at last ;” and @ 
leap across the road and catch up the 
animal, was but the work of a mm 
ment. I got him —_ my arm ae 
most unresisting, an ing slung 
fowling-piece on my reais Arg I gail 
ascended the rising ground to the 
i had got but a few yards, 
when one of a few chi 
by a door cried out, * Eh, there's 
man wi’ a gull,"—“A ? odd 
very like Jenny Cameron's,” was thé 
response of another. “‘ It’s just it,” 
cried a third; and surmise im 
—— to a the 
w -sna 5 sung out 
in chorus, Jenny! Jenriy Cameron! 


heave 8 men Selling For eae 


Jenny made her 
from the door of a little alehouse: 
* Stop the man wi’ my beast,” cried 


Jenny; “ bairns, to the sogers to 
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that man” ¥ faemed to epi 
to Mrs Janet, it could 
possibility be her gull, a asdiol 
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it at Portobello, and pursued 
in the fields. ‘ Nane 
me,” said Jenny; “ ye 
at 


lies 
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as she took the gull, “ it was very 

stupid, nae doubt ; but am no thinkin’ 

e would hae fund out the stupidity, 
ye no been puttin in mind o’t.” 


Moral.— Remember, 0 reader! that 
neither wisdom nor worth are always 


great 

eg in one day by a foolish ‘animal 
the sea-side at Portobello, and be 

content. 





FAMILIAR EPISTLES TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 


From an Old Friend with a New Face. 


Letter I. 
ON HOGG’S MEMOIRS.* 


My pran CurtsroruEr, 
ttane the liberty of sending back 
Hogg, which has disgusted me more 
sverely than any thing I have at- 
tanpted to swallow since Macvey’s Ba- 
om. He is liker a swineherd in the 


foswear the whole swinish generation. 
feast pig shall never more please my 
palate—pickled pork may go to the de- 
vi—brawn, adieu !—avaunt all man- 
ner. of hams—sow’s cheek, 

Fare thee well! and if for ever, 

. Still for ever, Fare thee well ! 
What you can possibly see to admire 
eee ate me-quite pes 
tk, Heis the greatest boar on earth, 
you must grant ; and, for a decent wa- 
lg undertake, in six weeks, to 

six as as he is, from 
each county in , over and above 
the Falkirk Cobler, the Chaunting Tin- 
mith, Willison Glass, and the Reve- 
them all up two deep, in front of No. 
UW, Prince’s-street, on the next day of 
pablication ; and they shall march 
twand by the Mount of tion, 


wl across the Mound, back to their 


parade. Lieu t Juillinan shall be al 


tenan 
tt their head—Mr -—— shall officiate 
# chaplain—and —— if he pleases, 


E 
z 
: 
E 


But joki , of all speculations 
ta deat ede , I should 
have thought the most to have 
been, “a Lifeof James by him- 
self.” Pray, who wishes to an 
thing about his life? Who, indeed, 
cares a single farthing whether he be 
at this blessed moment dead or alive? 

It is no doubt undeniable, that the 
political state of Europe is not so in- 


teresting as it was some years ago. But - 


still I maintain that there was no de- 
mand for the Life of James Hogg, and 
that the world at could have gone 
on without it. At all events, it ought 
not to have appeared before the Life 


of Buonaparte. 
Besides, how many lives of himself 
does the swi intend to put 


forth? I have a sort of life of the 
man, written by himself about twenty 


There are a man 
ives of hi in the Sects Megnaing--t 
cork, say ook ae—-t> Caled 
work, m sir— 

Sieedliony tan ect stye with him 
—hisgrant is in sughr—sasa bre 
tle in Baldwin—and he has « 

himeelf in a sack of chaff into the Per- 
cy Anecdotes. No man from the coun- 
try has a right thus to become a pub- 
lic nuisance. This self-exposure is not 
decent ; and if neither Cap- 
tain Brown nor Mr Jeffrey will inter- 
a i i this 





* The Mountain Bard ; consisting of Legendary Ballads and Tales. By James Hogg, 


the Rttrick . The third edition, greatly 


To which is prefixed, a Me- 


. enlarged. 
moir of the Author's Life, written by Himself. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 














At 


Take Hogg, and scrape him well for 
half an hour, and pray what does he 
prove to be - Why, a very ordinary 
common-place animal, in my humble 
opinion, as one may see on the — 
day of summer, namely, the of 
June. In all these lives of his, he 
keeps drawling and drivelling over his 
want of education. He could not write, 
he says, till he was upwards of twenty 
years of age. This I deny. He -can- 
not write now. I engage to teach any 
forthcoming ploughman to write bet- 
ter in three weeks. Let Hogg publish 
a fac-simile of his hand-writing, and 
the world will be thunderstruck at the 
utter helplessness of his hand. With 
res to grammar, is Hogg aware of 
this one simple fact; that he never 
wrote a page approaching to grammar 
in his life? Give him a sentence, and 
force him, at the point of the sword, 
to point out an accusative, and he is a 
dead man. 

Now, I ask you, Christopher, and 
other geod , if such a man as 
this has any title to be compared with 
Robert Burns. The Ayrshire Plough- 
man could write long before he was 
twenty. He held the plough before he 
was in his teens—he threshed corn at 
thirteen—all the girlsin Coil Werein love 
with him before he was twenty—some 
of them to their cost,—and, at twenty~ 
four, he published a volume of poems, 
containing, the Twa Dogs, The Cot- 
tar’s Saturday Night, &c.—works that 
have made him immortal. After all, 
he was not a great poet ; but he knew 
what he was about. 

To hear Hogg and Burns spoken of 
in the same year, and written of in the 
same volume, is sickening indeed.— 
Some silly gentleman has done this, 
Christopher, in your own Magazine. 
Why, the idea of such a comparison is 
enough to make a horse laugh—it is 
enough to set the whole British caval- 
ry into a guffaw. 

Come now, Christopher, and be ho- 
nest with me. Do you believe that 
there is a man living who can repeat a 
single line of Hogg’s ? If there be, send 
for a metaphysician to him instantly. 
Cut off his head, and transmit it to 
Spurzheim. What the devil is his poe- 
try, as you call it, about? Tell me that, 
and I will write a sheet in your Maga- 
zine every month gratis. Jena te 
no ideas. 


For, if he had, are you so 
credulous as to believe that one or two 
would not have spunked out before 
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now? Draw upon him at 

six months’ date—no effects. ye). 
. But I had no intention, when Ito 
up my pen, to write one syllable abou 
Hoog’s genius, as it is called, Pa 
what is in his life? —absolutely 

He has been in this world, it appears. 
fifty years, and his existence has beeq 
one continued bungle. But the selfs 
conceit of the man is incredible. ‘Lord 
Erskine is a joke to James H 

and often must he have a sore 

to think what the worthy world will 
do without him some twenty yeuy 
hence, when he hops- the twig. His 
death will be remembered like a.total 
eclipse of the sun, no doubt ; and the 
people about Selkirk will date-any 
event according to its distance in time 
from the death of Hogg.—* I remem. 
ber it well—it was the year of the n» 
tional bankruptcy.”—‘“‘Ay, ay—the 
year Hogg died of the cholic.” 

Pray, was your friend asleep duri 
the twenty years he herded sheep, in 
Ettrick, and Yarrow, and Polm 
How do shepherds employ them. 
selves ?—Of this he tells us nothing, 
Day after day—year after, year, seems 
to have passed over his head in a state 
of mystification, and the honest man 
is no more able to give an account of 
them than an old ram, or his dog 
Hector. Now, all shepherds are not 
such dolts. Many of them are ex 
tremely clever, long: headed, eagaciam 
well-informed people ; and int 
sent case, the wonderful thing is, ; 
Hogs could have lived so long 
such an intelligent class of men, & 
appeared in the world so. utterly, ig- 
norant as he is. This is the view of 
the subject, which I maintain must 
be taken by all sensible people who 
read his Memoirs,—and I feel, confi- 
dent that Hogg himself will be startled 
to find that it is the true one, if he 
chuses to clap his large, grey, ul 
meaning eyes on this part of the Ma 
gazine. ive 

Well, then—this prodigy tires of 
the shepherd’s life, and comes j 
into Edinburgh ; he offers his balla 
and balderdash, at sundry times,| 
in divers manners, to all the booksel- 
lers in Edinburgh, high and low, rich 
and poor, but they are all shy # 
trouts during thunder—not one 
bite. No wonder, Only picture @ 
yourself a stout country lout, with # 
bushel of hair on his shoulders 
had not been raked for months, el 
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en) 
veloped in a coarse plaid im ted 
with tobacco, with a ious mouth- 
ful of immeasurable tusks, and a di- 
alect that set all conjecture at defiance, 
bering suddenly in upon the ele- 
retirement of Mr Miller’s back- 
or the dim seclusion of Mr John 
! Were these worthies to be 
if they fainted _ the spot, 
or run out yelling into the street past 
the monster, or, in desperation, flung 
themselves into safety from a back 
window over ten stories? Mr H 
speaks of his visits to booksellers’ shops 
at this period with the utmost non- 
chalance. What would he himself 
have thought, if a 4 surly brown 
bear, or a huge baboon, had burst open 
‘his door when he was at breakfast, and 
helped himself to a chair and a mouth- 
ful of parritch ? would not his hair 
have touched the ceiling, and his un- 
der jaw fallen down upon the floor ? So 
was it with those and other bibliopoles. 
It was no imputation on their taste 
that they, like other men, were sub- 
to the natural infirmity of fear. 
No man likes to be devoured sudden- 
ly in the forenoon—and the question, 
in such a case, was not respecting the 
principles of poetical composition, but 
the preservation of human life. 
Baulked in his attempt ai publica- 
tion of poetry, Hogg determines to 
set the town on fire. To effect this 
, he commences a periodical 
vm called the Spy, in which he pro- 
_ to treat of Life, Manners and 
iller. This, I humbly presume to 
think, was gross impertinence. I havea 
copy of the Spy, and it is truly a sicken- 
ing concern. The author makes love 
like a drunken servant, who has been 
turned out of place for taking indecent 
liberties in the kitchen with the cook- 
wench. The Edinburgh young ladies 
did not relish this kind of thing,—it 
was thought coarse even by the Blue 
Stockings of the Old Town, after warm 
whisky toddy and oysters ; so the Spy 
was aon § the dead body given up 
to his friends—where buried, remains 
#secret until this day. 
’ Hogg looks back on this enterprize 
with feelings of evident exultation, ill 
disguised under mock humility. Just 
take notice how he glories in his 
‘shame ! 
' “ And all this time I had never been 
once in any polished society—had read 
hext to none—was now in the 38th year of 
my age, and knew no more of human life 
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or manners than a child. I was a sort of 
natural songster, without another advan- 
tage on earth. Fain would I have done 
something ; but, on finding myself shun- 
ned by every one, I determined to push my 
own fortune independent of booksellers, 
whom I now began to view as beings ob- 
noxious to all genius. My plan was, to 
begin a li weekly paper, a work for 
which I certainly was rarely qualified, when 
the above facts are considered. I tried 
Walker and Greig, and several printers, 
oftering them security to print it for me.— 
No ; not one of them would print it with- 
out a bookseller’s name at it as publisher. 
*‘ D—n them,’ said I to m , as I was 
running from one to another, ‘ the folks 
here are all combined in a body.” Mr 
Constable laughed at me exceedingly, and 
finally told me He wished me too well to 
encourage such a thing. Mr Ballantyne 
was rather more civil, and got off by sub- 
scribing for so many copies, and giving me 
credit for £10 worth of paper. - David 
Brown would have nothing to do with it, 
unless some gentlemen, whom he named, 
should contribute. At length, I found an 
honest man, James Robertson, a bookseller 
in Nicolson Street, whom I had never be- 
fore seen or heard of, who undertook it at 
once on my own terms ; and on the Ist of 
September, 1810, my first number made 
its appearance on a quarto demy sheet, price 
four-pence. 

cA t number were sold, and many 
hundred delivered gratis ; but one of Ro- 
bertson’s boys, a great rascal, had demand- 
ed the price in full for all that he delivered 
gratis. They shewed him the imprint, that 
they were to be delivered gratis ; ‘ so they 
are,” said he ; ‘ I take nothing for the de- 
livery ; but I must have the price of the 
paper, if you please.’ 

*¢ This money, that the boy brought me, 
consisting of a few shillings and an im- 
mense number of halfpence, was the first 
and only money I had pocketed, of m 
own making, since my arrival in Edinburgh 
in February last. On the publication of 
the two first numbers, I deemed I had as 
ngany subscribers as, at all events, would 
secure the work from being dropped ; but, 
on the publication of my third, or fourth 
number, I have forgot which, it was so in- 
decorous, that no fewer than seventy-three 
subscribers gave up. This was a sad blow 
for me; but, as usual, I despised the fas- 
tidity and affectation of the people, and 
continued my work. It proved a fatal over- 
sight for the paper, for all those who had 
given in set themseves as it with the 
utmost inveteracy. The literary ladies, in 

i » agreed, in full divan, that I 
would never write a sentence which deser- 
ved to be read. A reverend friend of mine 
has often repeated my remark on being told 
of this—‘ Gaping deevils ! wha cares what 
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next thing in which I became 
im a literary way, was the 
society, established by 
a few men, of whom I was one of 
the first. an were 
lic, making individual pay a sixpence, 
ee tee ears 
running, were beyond all bou 
i ede » with a salary of £20 
a-year, whi never was paid, though I gave 
pee hundreds in - We aba 
i improvident; but I never was 
80 the better of an as that so- 
ver F — let —s as it were, the 
pulse public, and precisely what th 
would swallow, aul viet hey would wel. 
All my friends were averse to my coming 
forward in the Forum as a public speaker, 
and tried to reason me out of it, by repre. 
senting my incapacity to harangue a thou- 
sand Hs ta 6 tpesch off half on hour, I 
had, however, given my word to my asso- 
ciates, and my confidence in my i 
unbounded, i and came off wi 
colours. wr once eran 
spoke every night, sometimes twice 
same night ; and, though I sometimes in- 
curred pointed disapprobation, was in gene- 
prodigious favourite. The characters 
‘ my brother members are given in the 
work, but here they import not. I 
scarcely known any society of young 
have all got so well‘on. Thetr pro- 
Seay abaae an, tan tor oes 4 
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not what will. 
I was greatly the better of it, and I 
safely say I never was in a school 
I might and would have written the Queen’ 
Wake had the Forum never existed, ‘but’ 
without the weekly lessons that I got 
I would not have succeeded as I did,” 
Now, you and I have been 
in St Cecilia's Hall, N 
at meetings of this Society, called the 
Forum, and am I wrong in 
that it was a weekly co : 
the most intrepid idiots that ever brays 
ed et na Hogg tells us, “ it-wat 
esta ed by a few men, of 
whom I was me &f the first |” This is 
& gross anachronism. He was at thi 
time an old man, of two score and 
wards. _— he aye, * he felt 
pulse of the public,” % 
7 + my Fhe would alow oud 
what they w not!” Suppose, 
dear Christopher, that you, or pa 
other medical man, (you seem to have 
dropped the M. D.) by way of fi 
the pulse of christian patients, 
practice on the left legs of a gang of 
jack-asses at Leadburn-hills ! or judge 
of the swallow of a convalescent young 
lady, by amusing yourself with feeding 
a ge wee ; a toadowe 
, fat, fair, and forty, asi were 
Fe Stuart flinging oil cakes to th 
Dunearn ox? The Public unquestiow 
ms igre baw ater a wide swallow, 
and a pretty strong bouncing ome of 
her own. But the Public would have 
retched, scunnered,* vomited, swarf 
ed,t fallen into successive convulsions, 
become comatose, and died under one 
tenth part of the perilous stuff that 
was both meat and drink to the 
Forum, The Forum got fat and pursy, 
red in the face, with a y 
under circumstances that would have 
reduced the Public to a walking skele« 
ton. The of the Forum was 
heard like the tick of an eight-day 
clock, 60 in the minute, slow but sure, 
when thatof the poor Public would have 
been 150. The Forum heard unmoved, 


rf what would have driven the Publicfor 


test, especially in a multitude, where 


as 


ever into the deepest retirement, the 
cell, or the cloister. Why, im com 


> 





* See Dr Jamieson once mere. 


+ Once mere. _ 
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with the Forum, the Public 
the sensitive delicacy of a pri- 


of ex- 


egerati who composed the select 
sty of the Niddry Street Forum ? 
; , Yedolent of cheese, 


in brown s—precocious ap- 
. Renae mg in all proba~ 
, had made or mended the presi- 
s unpaid breeches,—occasignal 
soung men obviously of little or no pro- 
ion, who rose, looked wildly round 
them, muttered, sunk, and were seen no 
more,—now and then a blunt bluff but- 
cher-like block-head, routing like a bull 
ona market-day in the Grass Market,— 
students of medicine from the sis- 
, booming like bitterns in the 
bog of Allen,—long-faced lads from 
Professor Paxton, dissenters from every 
thing intelligibleamong men,—laymen 
from Leeds, and Birmingham, Hull, 
snd Halifax, inspired with their red 
wines, and all stinking like foxes of the 
strong Henglish-accent,-—pert, prim, 
peting personages, who are seen going 
in, and coming out of the Parliament 
House, nobody knows why, or where- 
fore,—mealy-mouthed middle-aged 
men, of misce]laneousinformation, mas- 
tersof er page all cut and dry, dis- 
tinguished as private pedagogues, great 
w grinders, and powerful in extempo- 
taneous prayer,——now and then a shri- 
mummy, apparently of the 
= ed George the II. with dry dusty 
, Seen joining in the 
bate,--stickit ministers who have set- 
tled down into book-binders, composi- 
tors, or amanuenses to some gentlemen 


literarily di ,-—apothecaries deep 
indog-latin, and tenderly attached to 
wondsof six or eight syllables, such asla~ 
i a ing of moist 
members mason-lodges, drop~ 
is in when the discussion is about 
er,—and finally, for there 

ip no end to this, a few players and 


wene-shifters, (for on Friday night the taki 


theatre is shut, ) assiduous in their no- 

endeavours to revive the study of 

, and making the Forum 

with screeds of blank verse, 

out of mouths as unmereiful as leaden 
‘pouts on a rainy day. 

é is a most imperfect enumera- 

tion of a few of the component parts of 
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the Forum, where Hogg learned to feel 
the , and gouge the swallow of 
quoth the reintherd, “ tha the sma. 
quoth the “ that the smalt- 
est departure from good taste was sure 
to draw down disapproval!!! 1121/11] 
!/11! No doubt, even in the Forum, 
it was possible to go too far, and 
oe now, often hissed. It is sai 

t even among apes an 
there are rules of breeding, 
that the better ones are often ex- 
cessively irritated at the mews and 
chattering of their less decorous bre- 
thren of Ape kind. 

But the truth is, that Hogg never 
could speak at all in the Forum. He 
used to read ribald rh about mar- 
riage and other ities, off whity- 
beeen ng » stuck up on a niche, 
with a farthing candle on each side of 
him, which he used to snuff in great 
trepidation, with his finger and thumb 
instantly applied to his cooling mouth, 
in the midst of the most pathetic 
sages, cheered by shouts of dertsive 
applause that startled ad M‘Gla- 
shan and his cadies beneath the shadow 
plac po greeting oy High 
comm. nguage a 
lnndes hed of breaches before the 45 ; 
and his chief figure of speech consist- 
ed in a twist of his mouth, which 
might certainly at times be called elo- 
quent. He had recourse to this view 
of the subject, whenever he found him- 
self fairly planted, so that a deaf spece 
tator of the debate would have su 
posed him stuck up ina hole in 
wall to make ugly faces, and would 
have called for a horse-collar. Was 


de- that a situation in which “the small- 


est deviation from good taste would 
have drawn down disap ?” 

On the decline and fall of the For 
rum, James Hogg looked once more 
abroad over the world, and, his bril~ 
liant career of oratory being closed, 
Poetry once more opened her arms to 
receive his embrace. He wrote the 
Queen’s Wake ; and wishing to astor 
nish some of his friends with a rehear- 
sal, the following scene is described as 
mg place, 

“ Having some ballads or metrical tales 

sath gut War wot 

med the Queen’s 
at i nf grader ah ats 
it y in a few months after it wes first 
Samp eee 
person of taste, but no one woul 
ither read it, or listen to me reading it, 


iu 


Fe 
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save Grieve, who assured me it would do. 
As I ‘ived, at Deanhaugh then, I invited 
Mr and Mrs Gray to drink tea, and to read 
a part of it with me before offering it for 

ication. Unluckily, however, before I 
fad read half a » Mrs Gray objected 
to a word, which Grieve approved of and 
defended, and some high disputes arose ; 
other authors were a to, and notwith- 
standing my giving several very broad hints, 
I could not procure a hearing for another 
line of my new poem. In I was sore- 
ly disappointed, and told my friends so on 
going away; on which another day was 
apgouted, and [ b t my manuscript 
to Buccleuch Place. Mr Gray had not got 
through the third page, when he was told 
that an itinerant bard mg come into me 
lobby, and repeating to the 
beatin, Mr Gray went at oa joined 
‘them, leaving me alone wish a young lady, 
to read, or not; as we liked. In about half 
an hour, he sent a est for me likewise 
to come: on which I went, ar a 
poor craz r such miserable 
Teaff as r ee hn before. I was 
terribly affronted ; and putting my manu- 
script in my pocket, jogged my way home 
in-v humour. Gray has sometimes 
tried to deny the truth of this anecdote, and 
to face me:out of it, but it would not do. 
I never estimated’ him the less as a friend ; 
but TI did not forget it, in one point of 
view; for I never read any more new 

s to him.” 

Some of the ballads in the Queen’s 
Wake are tolerable imitations of Scott, 
and the old traditionary poetry of Scot- 
land. But who the devil cares a jot 
for Mr Hogg’s negociation about it 
with Constable, and Miller, and Mur- 
ray, and Goldie, and Blackwood? All 
the world knows that booksellers are 
the most selfish and crafty of their 
sex ; and that poor poets are the most 
i t, absurd, and unreasonable of 
theirs. Poetry is a drug; even good- 
ish decent 24 wont sell ; and there- 
fore I blame no publisher for behaving 
as ill as possible to any poet. Of the 
publishers aforesaid, Constable seems 
to have been amused with the match- 
less stupidity and vanity of Hogg,— 
but to have behaved to him, on the 
whole, with much good nature and due 
liberality. Miller seems to have in- 
tended to publish the Pilgrims of the 
Sun, but got frightened at Hogg’s un- 
couth appearance, and the universal 
rumours of his incapacity. Murray 
seems to have awoke out of a dream, 
and on recovering his senses, to have 
cut the Shepherd in his easiest man- 
ner. Of Blackwood, it would be unbe- 
‘coming me to speak with either praise 


or censure in his own 
this I will say, that if he 
or will yet offer, to pay meas: 


he has paid Hogg, I will. become:one 


of the best periodical writers, in; 

country. > yk 
But let us hear what he sa che 

with regard to the Queen’s Ww. 

. “ This address 

dence, and 1 fac 

by one; and every thing that I heard, 

laudatory. 7 


The first report of an: 
that goes abroad, be it good or bad, 
like fire set to a hill of heather in a } 
spring day, and no one knows where'it 
stop. From that day forward every 
has spoken well of the work ;: and 
review praised its general features, save'the 
Eleetic, which, in the number for .1813, 
tried to hold it up-to ridicule and 

Mr Jeffrey ventured not a word about 
either good or bad, himself, until the: yeas 
after, when it had fairly got into as 

and third edition. He then gave a very jut 
cious and sensible review of it ; but he cot 
mitted a most horrible blunder, in classing’ 
Mr Tennant, the author of Anster Fair, ani 
me together, as two self-taught 08 
whereas there is not one point of reg 
blance—Tennant being a better educated 
man than the reviewer himself, wasnt’ 
little affronted at being classsed with«mé 
From that day to this Mr Jeffrey has taken 
no notice of any thing that I have publish. 
ed, which I think can hardly be expected 


to do him any honour at the long run... 


should like the worst Ly: that I 
since published, to stand a fair compa 
with fp anae: that he has strained hinpelf to 
bring forward. It is a pity that any 
rary connexion, which with the oné’ party 
might be unavoidable, should ever preja- 
dice one valued friend and acquaintaneé 
against another. In the heart~burnings' 
party-spirit, the failings of great minds 
more exposed than in all other. thingsia 
the world put together.” ied 
Now, Christopher, you, and:twovr 
three other men in Scotland areven- 
titled to cut up Mr Jeffrey. Heis® 
man of real wit and cleverness, 
serves tobe cutup. But heoughtet 
to be haggled with a blunt j 
the hands of a clown. There is some 
thing most laughable in a tre 
rhymster accusing Mr Jeffrey'of 
lay in reviewing his worthless 
—aAll the world saw that the critie 
wished to do a good-natured thing 
to the swine-herd, and to give*him 
a lift above the sneers of the town 
‘“* He then gave a very sensible and 
judicious review of it 17” Tt-waemde 
ther sensible nor judicious, norwas 
it meant to be so.. It was a mere 
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poets, and laughs at beholding 
fen flounderi about with a mile of 
rope coiled round them. I never could 
we any more wickedness in Frank 
than in Christopher North ; 
ui I believe you both to be a couple 
admirable fellows,—no men’s ene- 
mies but your own,—a little defi- 
cient in ps and worldly pps 
y improving. by age an 
phe , and likely to lon ou after 
all, nef and respectable members of 
seiety. I could not - this favourable 
opportunit without paying you 
cent nanedvenstinesnt- Ther, 
where lay “ the horrible blunder,” in 
dassing Mr Tennant, the author of 
Anster Fair, with Mr Hogg. Mr Jeffrey 
had never heard of Mr Tennant when 
he reviewed his poem. He did not 
of him as an ignorant, but a self» 
man. And though this was 
not altogether the case, there was no 
horrible blunder in saying so. Mr 
is simply a fool, when he talks 
of Mr Tennant being a better educa~ 
ted man than Mr Jeffrey. Mr Jeffrey’s 
education was complete, and he is a 
most accomplished scholar, though not 
yeta professor at Dollar Academy. 
Mr Hogg goes on to narrate to the 
world the circymstances under which 
he his Mador of the Moor, 
Poetic Mirror, Dramatic Tales, and 
other volumes. 
“Of Mador of the Moor, it is not in 
" power at present to speak in terms 
adequate contempt. ‘The story is 
this:—King James assumes the cha~ 
tater of an itinerant fiddler, and 
duces a farmer’s daughter, some- 
where about the extremity of Perth- 
shire. nt perme and, after a _ 
delivery of a thumping boy, at whic 
itdoes not nape deity Lordy offi- 
ciated, m takes her foot in her 
hand, and fathers the child upon his 
Majesty, in his court at Stirling Castle. 
king marries the trull, and with 
wedding (rather a stale concern) 
poem a This she _ 
Common eno way of settli e 
i about Bitrick and Yarrow, 
the kings of Scotland, I am per- 
wuaded » Never = oem 8 — 
. amie a 
Wany pranks during the one nights 
>” but on no single occa- 
o1. X, 


be a deligh 


pr 
to faets ; and this, 


oung woman, whe; he says, 
in husband, is eltogether an imagi- 
nary Jacobite re Pete 

The Poetic Mirror is now lying be- 
fore me, and two. of the imitations of 
Wordsworth areadmirable. But Hogg 
never wrote one syllable of them. They 
were written by Lord Byron, with an 
immense stack of bread and butter 
before ad —_ one of weak tea. 
Mr Pringle’s little poem is pretty 
enough, but all the rest of the volume 
is most inhuman and merciless trash,. 
Does Hogg believe, that if he were to 
steal Lord Byron’s breeches and coat, 
and so forth, and walk along the Rialto, 
that the Venetian ladies would mis~ 
take him for his lordship ? It is easier 
to play the fool than the lord, and, 
therefore, in one or two of his imita- 
tions, the swine-herd is more lucky. 
That of ery for Gace a true 
specimen stye-school of poetry. 

I request you, Christopher, to look 
again at page 65. “ Risum teneatis, 
amice ?” Read it aloud, and believe 
your ears. 

“ I know not what wicked genius put 
it into my head, but it was Eon, fares 
evil hour, when I had determined on the 
side I was to that I wrote the 
Chaldee Manuscript, and transmitted it'to 
Mie, Benet psy Mec ge he first 
r it, he never. to lishing 
it ; but some of the ee Bow asm he 
showed it, after laughing at it, by their own 
accounts till they were sick, persuaded him, 
nay, almost forced him to insert it; for 
some of them went so far as’ to tell him) 
that if he did not admit that inimitable ar- 
ticle, they would never speak to him again 
80 long as they lived.” 

There is a bouncer !—The Chaldee 
manuscript |——-Why, no more did‘ he 
write the Chaldee Man ‘than 
the five books of Moses.—Prove he 
wrote it, and I undertake to prove the 
moon green cheese, and eat a slice of 
it every morning before breakfast. I 
presume that Mr Hogg is also the 
author of Waverley—He ma say 80 
if he chooses, without con ion,— 
and he -_ on assert that a e 
not Lor ellington, it the 
battle of Womnleus hake henuiads 
nicated thesteam-engine to MrWatt,— 
-: a the inventor of Day 

n’s ps blacking. It must 
~— to have such fan- 











50 
cies as these in one’s noddle ;—but, on 
the subject of the Chaldee manuscript, 
let me now speak the truth. You your 
self, Kit, were learned respecting that 
article ; and myself, Blackwood, and a 
reverend gentleman of this city, alone 
know the: . The unfortu- 
nate man is now dead, but delicacy to 
his friends makes me withhold his 
name fromthe public. It was the 
same pet who murdered Begbie ! 
Like Mr Bowles and Ali Pacha, he 
was a mild man, of unassuming man- 
nets,—a scholar‘and a gentleman. It 
is quite a vulgar error to su him 
# ruffian. He was sensibility itself, 
and would not hurt a fly. But it was 
a disease with him “to excite public 
emotion.” Though he had an amiable 
wife, and a vast family, he never was 
happy, unless he saw the world gaping 
like a stuck pig. With respect to his 
murdering Begbie, as it is called, he 
knew the man well, and had fre- 
quently given him hoth small sums of 
money, and articles of wearing ap 
rel. But all at once it entered his 
brain, that, by putting him to death 
in a sharp, and clever, and mysterious 
manner, and seeming also to rob him 
of an immense number of bank notes, 
the city of Edinburgh would be thrown 
into a ferment of consternation, and 
there would be no end of the “ public 
emotion,” to use his own constant 

rase on occasions of this nature. 
scheme succeeded to a miracle. 
He stabbed Begbie to the heart, rob- 
bed the dead. body in a moment, and 
escaped. But he never used a single 
stiver of the money, and was always 
kind to the widow of the poor man, 
who was rather a gainer by her hus- 
band’s death. I have reason to believe 
that he ultimately regretted the act ; 
but there can be no doubt that his 
enjoyment was great for many years, 
hearing the murder can in his 
own presence, and the many absurd 
theories broachedon the subject, which 
he could have overthrown by a single 
word. 

Mr —— wrote - Chaldee coainde 
script precisely on the same princi 
on Mihich ceed al Begbie ; and 
he used frequently to be tickled at 
hearing the author termed an assassin. 
66 vor true, very true,” he used to say 
on occasions, shrugging his shoul- 
ders with delight, “‘ he is an assassin, 
sir; he murdered Begbie :”—and this 
sober truth would pass, at the time, 
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for a mere jeu-d'esprit,—for 
Pareto tag 
ne ; 
was the bee Werk elthe kind ¢ 
¥ have been speaking, that’ 
finish. He conf it and 
der, the day before he died, ae 
tleman specified, and wassufficienw 
y penitent; yet, with that incons 
eney not unusual with dying men, 
most his last words were, (i tly 
mumbled to himself,) * It ought 
to have been left out of the other ediv 
tions.” : Ge 
After this plain statement) Hoge 
must look extremely foolish. We shi 
next have him claiming the murder 
likewise, I suppose ; but he jis totally 





incapable of either. " 
Now for another confounded bouts 
pe : aren te 


" ¢ From the time I gave up * The'Spy,’ 
I had been planning with my friends ts 
commence the publication of .a Mage 
zine on a new plan ; but for several years, 
we only conversed about the utility of; 
a work, without doing any thing farth 
At length, among others. I, chanced 
mention it to Mr Thomas Pringle ; 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a eS oe 


i 


ie 


I found that he and his friends a pla 
in contemplation of the same kind. 
agreed to join our efforts, and try to 
a-going; but, as I declined the editor 
on account of residing mostly on my farm 
at a distance from town, it became a pu 
ling question who was the best qu 
among our friends for that 
We at length fixed on Mr Gray as 
fittest person for a principal 
is I went and mentioned the to 
lackwood, who, to my astonishment, 
found, had likewise long been cherishings 
plan of the same kind. He said he kne 
nothing about Pringle, and always had 
eye on me as a principal assistant; but 
would not begin the undertaking, until he 
saw he could do it with effect. ” 
him, however, disposed to encourage 


a work, Pringle, at m a gag ge 9 
out a sion te waitinig, wi a list of his 
supporters, and sent it in a letter toume 
I enclosed it in another, and sent it.to, Mr 
Blackwood ; and not long after that period 
Pringle and he came to an ar nen 
about commencing the work, while I was 
in the country. ‘Thus I had the honour 
of being the beginner, and almost sole in- 
stigator of that celebrated work, BLack- 
woon’s MaGazine.” ee 
Hogg here says, he declined the 
editorship of Blackwood’s Magaai 
This happened the same year 
deelined the offer of the ' 
neralship of India, and a seat it” 
cabinet. These refusals on his\ part 


sE 
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= misre- 
itation. Ebony is no blockhead ; 
j who but a supreme blockhead 


long letter will cost you dou- 
ble postage, my dear friend.—Look at 


pge'6. 
« That same year, I published the 
Bown1E oF BopsBeEck, and other 
in two volumes. I got injustice in 
¢ eyes of the world, with regard to that 
which was looked on as an imitation 
d'the tale of Old Mortality, and a coun- 
to that ; whereas it was written } 
ere the tale of Old Mortality was heard of, 
and, well remember my in on find. 
ing the that I thought clear pre- 
ied, before I would publicly 
and that hy eaah a redoubted cham- 
jon. It was wholly owing to Mr Black- 
that the tale was not published a 
sooner, which would effectually have 
me from the stigma of being an imi- 
tator, and brought in the author of the 
ales of My Landlord as an ‘mitator of 
re bevy only or that ever 
‘ id me; and it oyght to be 
awarnil pitt never to it book- 
wllers with their manuscripts.” 
‘14 I was unlucky in the publication of 
my first novel, and what impeded me still 
farther, was. the publication of Old Mor- 
$ a ‘made the redoubted 
the hero of my tale, I hy obliged 
tp go over it again, ter al] the traits 
Mie character of Pg bayeais rsonage, 
abstituting John Brown o Caldwell for 
John Balfour of Burly, greatly to the de- 
tment of my story. I tried also to take 
t Clavers, but I found this impossible. 
' better instance could not be given, of 
pe. luck attached to one person, and 
the luck which attended the efforts of 


> 


The Brownie of Bodsbeck shall, 
ar Filling: pereee be read by me; 
Thave been forced to see bits of 
itin corners of the’ periodical works, 
ad they are, indeed, cruelly ill-writ- 
rz There “ ome other instances 
“good and ill luck,” as Mr H 

on literary histor besides this 
me of Old Mortality and the Brownie. 
» for example, has been some- 

or other a much luckier writer 
than Sir Richard Blackmore. Homer 
made two choice hits in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, that have raised his name 
tbove that of Professor Wilkie, the 
tlucky‘ author of the Epigoniad. 


ass with the 
qunenntae Ranauine ies iene 


ling the Scottish ? In philoso- 
phys by some apadopeman to be s4~- 


higher stateof onntanan. Themes} Black- 
more very possibly may get Milton to 
clean Methees ; Virgil may stand 
hind the chair of Dr Trapp; and Lon- 
ginus gaze with admiration on William 
Hazlitt. ! 
ut I bridle in my struggling muse in vain, 
rae longs to rebr Me table stain. 
1 e 75, you will observe a; list 
of Hes 8 wor air 


The payer A Wike 03°. 7 
Pilgrims of the Sun . 
Hunting of Badlewe . .,- +) bh 
Mador of the Moor. ... +--+ I 
Poetic Mirror. » «|. » 6 2 
Dramatic Tales’... . se 2 
Brownie of Bodsbeck . .. 4 . 2 
Winter Evening Tales. . . . 2 
Sacred Melodies. . . . . q 
Border Garland, No. I... . 1 
Jacobite Relics of Scotland . ..2 


. 15 
Now, if the man had absolutely 
written fifteen volumes in seven years, 
death would be infinitely too good for 
him ; but. his enormities, though nu- 
merous and great, do not.amount near- 


ly to fifteen volumes. The Hunting , 


of Badlewe is reprinted in the Drama- 
tic Tales,—therefore, strike off one 
volume for that.: The Pilgrims of the 
Sun, and Mador of the Moor,:may 
sleep in one bed very easily, and the 
Sacred Melodies and the Border Gars 
land may be thrown in to them. This 
most fortunately cutsoff three volumes. 
The Poetic Mirror must, | fear, be 
allowed to stand very nearly as a sort 
of volume in its way. But, pray, did 


Mr Hogg write all the Jacobite relics + 
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No, nor the noteseither. They are all. ries, may change their characters, soiagy 
. di the estimate at which I 

f+ 2 tn wag aanahen =a 








two wolames their habits. Of my own 
, these * . have endeavoured to give an opin 
Winter E Tales “‘ were written _ although 


epherd-lad among, the mountains,” the preceding » yet I trust e ry 4 
not an elderly: nerous heart will excuse the failing, aa 
the-sins of his youth. This yields: make due allowance.” ee. 


therefore, lies within the compass of _, Heaven knows that I had no ip 


volumes ame tion of subjecting you to double postage. 
— Mabe iat per Year when I began thie letter ; but Ihave 


The swineherd frequently alludes to been led on, drivelling away p 
; present i after paragraph, in my good nature, 
ye ate Ag = ater old style, till there is not above an 
of * elegant extracts.” He concludes °f candle left, vapouring away in 
the present autobiography thus :— socket of the save-all. The truthis, 
<* Ypy this short st. which is composed’ ‘Dat, after all, I have a sneaking kinds 
of extracts from a larger detail, Thavecon. M&S for Hogg ;, and, te shew: how: 
fined myself to such anecdotes only, as Tre completely free I am, of all malicious’ 
late 'to'my ptogress as a writer, and these thoughts, I request that you will 
I intend continuing from year to year as Out to him this Letter by thes 
long as I live. There is much that I have carrier, and oblige, 
written that cannot as yet appear; for the AN OLD Frienp with a New Fach, 
literary men of Scotland, my contempora- e Lagi 


(Covrrgovs Reapex,—If thou art one of the numerous family of « Tar 
Smatts,” the consternation which thou hast suffered in reading the ing 
epistle, can receive no alleviation from any palliative in our power to apply. Bub 
if thou art, as we believe the generality of our readers are, a person endow 
with a gentlemanly portion of common sense, and can relish banter and 
humour as well as curry and claret, thou wilt at once discover that the dl 
of this “ deevilrie,” to use an expression of the Shepherd’s, is to add to the 
terest which his life has excited. Indeed if the paper has not come from Altrivg 
Lake itself, it has certainly been written by some one who takes no small‘ 
terest in the Shepherd's affairs ; for, in the private letter which accompaniesit, 
the virtues and talents of Hogg are treated with all the respect they merit ; ands. 
hope is most feelingly expressed, that by this tickling the public sympathy may 
be awakened, so as to occasion a most beneficial demand for his works, and put 
a few cool hundreds in his pocket. At all events, if the Shepherd himself is 










not the flagellant, we may forthwith expect such an answer as will leave him 


quits with the writer, whoever he may be ; and certainly, as his autobiography” 
sufficiently proves, his fame can be in no hands more friendly than his own. 
Let us not, however, be misunderstood. To those who will, “ with lifted hands, 
and eyes upraised,” regard this as one of those wicked, and we-know-not-what, 
to-call-them, things, which afflict the spirits of so many of our co-temporateg, 
we can offer nothing in extenuation of the playful malice of this “ attacks": 
But seriously we do think, that among all those whom it must constrain t0’ 
laughter, none will “ rax his jaws” more freely than the Shepherd himself. 
Ce 
» on we 
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|, THE FATAL UNCTION, | 
)» ll Coronation Tragedy By Lazuius *******, M.D. 


lg pita 
eats 
ih t pleasure in doing our 
rw ring this singularly beau- 
production ‘into notice. It has 
emed, in our opinion, the literary 
diracter of the age from the impu- 
n of the players, to whom we may 
oP eadettly assert a true dramatic 
pis pang: : Liteon 
ot is the subject of this t 
Bia ts en origital spicit, ahd the 
fable constru with the greatest 
dill, but the versification and dialogue 
ae equally entitled to unqualified 


The plot is founded on the unhappy 
beiaton of Carlo Aurenzebe, King 
of Sicily, a prince of the Austrian dy- 
ussty, Who was put to death during 
the solemn ceremony of the anoint- 
ment, by the conspirators, substituting 


acorrosive oil, of the most direful na- 
ture, instead of the consecrated oint- 
ment ; and the medical author, with a 
mre felicity, has accordingly called 
ey “ The Fatal Unction.” As 
the story 


well known, we think it 


Fagor to say more respecting it, 
thin that the Doctor, with a judicious 
fidélity to historical truth, has stuck 
dose to all the leading incidents, as they 
atenarrated in Ugo Foscolo’sclassic his- 
tory, in three volumes quarto, a tran- 
dation of which, ay ere amy 
titions, may speedily, we understand, 
Wexpected from the animated pen of 
Sit’ Robert Wilson, the enterprizing 
; vi for cone . 

e play opens with a grand scene 
ina tis country, in which Mount 
Rina is discovered in the back ground. 
Butero, who had a chief hand in the 
Pli,entersat midnight, followed by the 
Archbishop of Palermo, whom he ad- 
dresses in the following spirited lines, 
his right hand stretched towards the 

ing mountain. 

€, spitting fires in heaven’s endur- 


~. | ing face, 
Behold where Etna stands sublime, nor 
dreads 


The vengeance of the foe he so insults— 

Por what to him avails the thunderbolt ? 

It cannot harm his adamantine head, 

Nor lavish showers of rain his burning 
quench :-—~ 

The wonted arms with which the warring 


Do wreak their wrath upon the’ stedfast 
hills.” 


After some further conversation of 
this wn a archbishop ry be 
* But why, m Lord aré 
you pr 7 Hane ? , 
The spark of life in Carlo Aurenizebe 
Is surely not eteme. Heisaman: < 
The posset or the poniard may suffice 
At.any time, my lord, at any time, 
To give him his quietus.” i ) 
“ Peace, foal, » is. the abrupt 
and impassioned reply of Count Butero 
to the archbishop, and then the fol- 
lowing animated colloquy ensues :—__ 
** Archb. I am no fool, you misapply 
the term; ..... 
I ne’er was such, nor such will ever be. 
Oh, if {one Lordship would but give me 
earin 


I would a “at unfold to take him off, 
That ne’er conspirator devised before... 
Count Butero. Thy hand and pardon. 
ri ate my err ge Jr 
0 us petulant ; well you 
My Lord Archbishop, for I oft have. 
ul, 
Told in eotstineoc how my too quick ire 
Of taking oft tinting ot Ammamamot 4 
ing off, hinting at 
What wet thou wenldst unfold ? 
Archb. To-morrow, Count 
Look round. 
Count Butero. There’s no one near. 
Archb. Heard ye not that ? 
Count Butero. "Twas but the mountain 
belching—out upon’t. 
Pray thee proceed, and let the choleric hill 
Rumble his bellyful, nor thus disturb 


- The wary utterance of thy deep intents. 


What would you say? 

Archb. To-morrow, my dear Count, 
The Carlo Aurenzebe, your sworn foe, 
And our fair Sicily’s detested tyrant, 
Holds in Palermo, with all antique rites, 
His royal corenation. 

Count Butero. I know that. : 

Archb. And ’tis your part, an old time- 

honour’d right, 
To place the diadem upon his brow. 

Count Butero. on. 

Archb. And ’tis my duteous service 
To touch and smear him with the sacred oil. 

Count Butero. I am all ear—what then ? 

Archb. What then, my lord? what 

ight not you and 
In that solemnity perform on him, 
To free the world of one so tyrannous ?” 

The traitorarchbishop then | 
to develope the treason which he had 
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hatched, and instead of the 
consecrated oil, to anoint the with 
a deadly venom, of which he had pro- 
vided himself with a phial. Occasional 
borrowed ex . may be — and 
there ‘in the‘dialogue ; but, in 
general, they only serve to shew the 
variety of thé Doctor's reading; we fear, 
however, that the following account 
of the a guia which arch-~ 
bishop procured, must be consi- 
dered as a pal imitation of the 
history of O s ief ; at 
the same time, it certainly possesses 
much of an original freshness, and of 
the energy that belongs to a new con- 
ception. re 

_ © The stuff in Pry [shewing the bottle} 

@ gypsey repare ‘ 

From a decoction uae of adders’ hearts, 
And the fell hemlock, whose mysterious 


juice 
Doth into mortal curd knead the brisk 


Bleed, 
Wherein the circling life doth hold its 
course— 

asting the water wi tawny palm, 
And bought the deadly stuff.” 4 

The count and archbishop having 

**to infect with death” their 
= bow he scnpr monarch, = 

is oing fatigues of hi 

inauguration, then go to the palace on 
P to confer with certain others 
p alee nobles — er eceag 

to a narrow valley, and pea- 
sants are seen descending from the 
hills, singing “God save the King,” 
being then on their way towards Pa- 
lermo to see the coronation. 

Having descended on the stage, and 
finished their loyal song, one of them, 
Gaffer Curioso, sees an old gypsey wo- 
man, the same who sold the poison to 
the friar, standing in a disconsolate 
posture, and going towards her, he 
gives her a hearty slap on the back, 
and says, in a jocund humour,— 

** What’s making you hiitg your grun- 
tle, lucky, on sie a day as this ? 

~ Gyp. Och hon! hon ! 
yp Gaffer Curi. What are ye och-honing 
Jr? 
Gyp. Do ye see that bell in the dub there? 

_ Gaffer Curi. Weel, what o’t ? 

~ Gyp. It’s a’ that’s left me for an ass and 
twa creels.”’ 

- ‘The carlin having thus explained the 
cause of her grief, namely, the loss of 
hex ass and paniers in the mire, a con- 
versation arises respecting the bad and 
heglected state! of the roads, in which 
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some political reflections, rether of, 
radical nature, are made on the 
lian government and road trustees, 
the end, however, as the poor ; 
is quite bankrupt, by the si < 
het quadruped Ariyansy, Galler Cotten 
persuades her to go to the city, where 
perhaps gather a5 much 
ney by ng in the crowd 
to see the coronation, as en 
her to set up again with another agg 
and baskets. The whole of this scene 
is managed with great skill, and the 
breaks andsparklingsof natural pathos, 
liere and there elicited, are 
ly beautiful. The little incongruj 
making the Sicilians converse in ‘9 


doric dialect, may, perhaps, by some, 
; but ane iti 
aye 






be deemed a blemi: 
considered, that the differen: 
Chepnctess in the Biers in Eng- 
sh, the propriet i 
the liwee enter talk in Scote roams 
eoachaeet, ies, upon aionk Tete 
mn, a judicious an beautiful, . 
eae : ts, with the 1, 
Mavequitted estage, thescene is again 
shifted, and we are intreduced to Carlo. 
Aurenzebe, the King and the beautiful. 
Splendora, his royal consort, in their 


bed-chamber. His has 
up some time, walking about the oe 


anxious for the coming of his Lor 
Chamberlain, whose duty it was, ate, 
cording to ancient custem, in such @ 
morning, to dress him ; but the Queen. 
still. presses her pillow asleep ; in this 
situation, the King happens to cast his. 
eye towards the bed, and forgetting 
his own anxious pry abous e im-, 
pending ceremony of y, | 
es her in the following tender am 
touching verses :— 
** How like a rose her blooming 
presses : 


The smooth plump pillow, and the dent it 
makes 


wilt 


Is as a dimple in the guileless cheek 
Of some sweet babe, whose chubby inno- 
cence i 


al bse 


Smiles to provoke caresses. O, my loves’ 


But let her sleep—too soon, alas! too soon 
She must be roused, to bear her heavy part 
In the great business of the coronation,” 
His majesty then, in the most af- 
fectionate ‘manner, steps. towards’ the 
bed, and stoops 
wont [ « *© to taste her cheek, 
That, like a full-ripe peach, lures the fond: 
lk ” rm 7 


P- 
In the attempt he awakens her; amd: 
she leaps out of bed, startled and glarme 
of, exdlaimings 2302-21 a 
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Spee tint ‘raher's arm, dash down the 


! with death.” 
d in this striking manner we are 
that her Majer has been 
with a most and omin- 
yas dream, of which, when she had 
gméwhat come to ‘herself, she gives 
thefollowing impressive description: — 
“ t we sat within an ancient hall, 
Oar tiobles there, and all the peeresses 
Garb’d as befits the feast you hold to. day. 
But a8'I look'd, a change came in my 
“2” dream, 
And suddenly that old and stately hall, 
he gnarled joists and rafters, richly 
carved. 


Weré drap’d and tasselled by the weaving 
spider, 

Melted away, and T beheld myself 

In a lone churchyard, sitting on a tree, 

And’a fell band of corse-devouring gowles, 

Both male and female, gather’d round a 


ve. 

King. What did they there ? 

Queen. With eager hands they dug, 
Fiereely as hungry Alpine wolves they dug, 
Into the hallow’d chamber of the dead, 
And, like those robbers whom pale science 


bribes 
fPobring fit subjects for her college class, 
With hideous resurrection, from its cell 
drew the sheeted body. 
ing. Heavens ! 
Queen. They did— 
And on the churchyard grass I saw it lie, 
Ghastly and horrible, beneath the moon, 
That paled her ight, seeing a thing so grim. 
King. Then what ensued ? 
\ Queen. I tremble to disclose— 
King. I pray you, tell—dearest Splen- 
-°- dora, tell. 


ra, 

en. It is a tale will harrow up your 
soul. 

They tore the cerements, and laid out to 


view 
The fatted paunch of one who erst had been 
The honour’d magistrate of some famed 
Or parson capon-fed. 
King. Tremendous Powers ! 
Queen. Then stooping down, a beaute- 
. ous gowle 
on the wide nostril, and on looking up, 
moonlight brightening on her fore- 
head, smiled. 


King. O who will beauty ever love 


again ? 

Queen. Soon without knives the canni- 
»» -bals began 
To relish their foul meal—I saw a mother 
Give to her child, that fondled at her side, 
An ear to mumble with its boneless gums.” 
. Her majesty then continues to re- 
late, that another came over 


the spirit of her dream, and the gowles 
having vanished, she found herself in 


gat) The Fatal Unction ; @ Coronation ‘Traigedg. 56 
om 


the midst of traitors, one of whon 
tried to force her to drink a bowl: of 


by both their Majesties on the omen, 
a the first act Me tertotinntad by the 
lord chamberlain ‘knocking for ad- 
mission ‘to assist his majesty to dress, 
while six mute ladies come in with a 
robe de chambre, which they throw 
round the Queen, and lead her off into 
her dressing-room. vs me 
The second act opens in the street, 
with a conversation between the friar 
who had bought the poison from the 
gypsey woman, and the King’s princi- 
secretary of state for the home 
epartment : 
*¢ Sec. My Yord Archbishop is an ho- 
nest man : 4 ’ 
Much do I owe him ; for by his good fa- 


vour 
I was promoted to the trusts I hold. 
Friar. I do not call hiis honesty in ques- 


tion, 
But knowing what I know, if you will 


promise 
To let me have the vacant see, I'll prove 
This same proud prelate a most plotting 


Sec. Go to, go to, thou grow’st calum- 
nious. Ay 

Friar. I had a bottle once of deadly 
venom. 

Sec. Why had you that ?. O.thou most 
damned villain, . 


Say, wherefore kept you poison in that 
For white assassin, didst thou buy the 
t? 


Friar. 

Sec. No: begone and leave me, 
herpes nge Batol be Bt 
And in my do I much offend 
In suffering such a man to roam at large 
The cruel’st. beast that in the forest dens, 
The tawny lion, and the grumbling bear, 
Are far less s than such as thous 
They keep no murd’rous phials in their 

pockets, ' 

Nor secrete steel to do their guilty deeds.” 

This scene is conceived with great 
art; for the friar, as the reader sees, 
is just on the: point of telling the se- 
cretary of state that he had given the 
poison to the Archbishop, and if the 
secretary would only. have listened to 
him, the plot, in all human probabili- 
ty, would have been discovered.” But 

acter by ‘his rashness, pre- 

vents himself from hearing the suspi<. 
cious circumstance of the Archbishop 
having secretly provided a bottle of 
poison, and quits the scene, vehement 


you not listen ? 


56 
ressing his abhorrence of all 
** Whether their hests they do with pill 
or poniard, | 
The ambush’d pistol, or the bludgeon 
. pty ay asirnting hat he ra 
insin that con- 
ey amen those bad 
EO Who make ne pause in their fll pur- 
poses.”” 
The friar, who is a ve 


M honest man, 
though a little for otion 
in. the church,—which, by the way, is 


a natural enough feeling in a clergy- 
Sista’ —-Justly indigent xt the Pov, 
tion of the secretary of state, breaks 
out, after that minister has made his 
exit, into this noble soliloquy : 


** Oh that the gods, when they did fashion 
me 


Into this poor degraded thing of man, 

Had but endow’d me with the tiger’s form, 
And for these weak and ineffectual hands, 
Had bless’d me with that noble creature’s 


feet, 
I would have torn the saucy dotard’s throat. 
Me, murderer! ee speak 


ing prelate, 
-with rage re- 


pell’d, 
And the worm milk of humen ‘tdness in 
: me, 
Tax’d with the thickness-of a felon’s 
blood !”” 


While the friar is in this resentful 
i nti — —— and a long 
pl ti ogue takes 

othe ranires of which the friar 
f me to suspect that his lordship has 
some secret understanding with the 
archbishop, and that between them 
something of a very dreadful nature 
has been concerted. 


* Count, But tell me, monk, where lies 
the guilt of it. 
To die is to he not—and what is slain 
Is therefore nothing.. How then, tell me, 
father, 
Can that which nothing is, be guilt, that is 
At most heinous—both in earth and 
ven ? 
Friar. There’s atheism in such subtlety. 
I pray thee, ron to change these desperate 


My strong suspicion 
To have my mp sey of pew 


They smack of sin, and may draw down 
forever 


That win thing that is more truly thee, 

Than is the clothes of flesh and bone thou 
wear’s 

Loading its pinions, that would else ex. 


And eagle like, soar onward to the skies. 
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Count. I'l hear ‘no more 
but priestly 
And the archbish Y Reel ate now 
Of what "tis ft we should belie" 


Friar. My Lord, | 
If that his grace—my Lord 
me— 



























rh itk 
Nor turn plied back so, with a mouth a 


lin” 
my ny lord, if the archbishop hok 
Such “Whe doctrines, and retaing 


I at i I doubt, he is no honest es 
But one that’s school’d and fashion'’d i'l 
much sin. 
Count B. How know you, neve, he 
he’s prepared to sin ? 
Friar. I said not s0;—you have. mg 
heard aright. 


But wigs a a! ‘ie should you ie 


What Squilies the relate’s sin to thee, 

Or thine to him—that thou shouldst qual 
to hear ? 

I did but say, he was no honest man. 

Ah, Count Butero, you do know he isnot 


Why do you start, and lay your down 
hand 
ittering hilt? 



























So on the cut steel of that 

I did not charge you with dishonesty, 

I spoke but of his grace—look to’ my 
lord: v 

Your a ning gestures volumes as 


Of oe dreadful in the womb of tis 
Hatching between ‘you ‘and: that 
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prelate. thi 

[Exit the Friar ; the Count follows.hime 
Sew paces with his sword drawn, tut 
suddenly checks himself, and returning 


_ sheathes it. 
od to thy home, my brig 







Count. B 
and trusty blade ; 

T'll not commission thee for aught so ma 
Thy prey is royalty—a jibing ead 
Would but impair the lustre B ogh the steel. 
Yet he suspects, and may to others télhii! 
His shrewd conjectures, and a, search detett 
Our schemed intent to make the ocsonstion 
Administer to bold ambition’s purpose.” 






Pe =a 








The Count then retires, ant 


scene changes to a hall in the ni 
where the Queen, in her robes of states 
is addressed by the old gypsey.. ; «i 

“ = Stop, lady fair, with a 






And something gic, to hear frae me, 

That kens what is, and what shall bes? 
Sam, Alas, poor soul! take that small 

change, and go— 

I have no time to list my fortunes sping 

This is the coronation-day, and I, 

That am the queen of this 

Have a great part in,that i 
Gyp. Pause and ponder, noble 

Swords have points, and lamps haye; 

13 
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Battles cork’d we may defy, 
But doctors’ drugs are jeopardy. 
Queen. This is most mystical—what doth 
: she mean ? 
Gyp. I heard a tale, I may not tell, 
[aw a sight, I saw it well ; 
In priestly garb the vision sped, 
then a body without head ; 
A traitor died, a hangman stood, 
Heheld it up—red stream’d the blood ; 
The people shouted one and all, 
As should when traitors fall ; 
But O, thou Queen of high 
What ’vails the gladsome shout to thee. 
Queen. This is mere rave—I understand 
it not— 
Away, poor wretch, Ill send for theeagain !”’ 


The. y is accordingly dismissed 
with “ the small cha ? which her 
inajesty had bestowed ; for ‘it is a law 
of our nature,” in such circumstances, 
to deride admonition, and the author 
evinces his profound knowledgeof man, 
in thus representing the Queen, reck- 
less alike of her prophetic dream, and 
the gypsey’s prediction, still going un- 
dismayed to the coronation. 

The next scene represents an apart- 
ment where the hm of Sicily is 
kept. The crown and the other ensigns 
of royalty are seen on a table, and 
among them an ivory pigeon, with a 

collar round its neck. The arch- 
enters with an officer, the keep- 
eof the regalia, and the following 
brief, but striking conversation, ensues. 


“ Archb. Are all things now prepared ? 

Of. They are, my lord. 

Arch. Clean’d and made ready for their 
solemn use ? 

Of. They have been all done newly up, 


your grace, 

For, in the time of old Queen Magdalen, 

Whose sordid nature history well records, 

Some of the gems and precious stones were 
stolen. 

Archb. So ¥ have read, and that one day 

the lord, 

Who then with justice held the seals of 


_. state, 
Didcatch her with the crown upon her lap, 
ing the jewels with her scissars out, 
To sell them to a Jew. 
a is this— 
ere is the golden n I must employ 
Wi jeur the sexed cif on to alty ? 

Of. ’Tis here beside the dove. 

Archd. Give me the dove. 

Of. ’Tis full, your grace. 

Archb. Ye what have I done ! 
The sacred oi] I have spilt on the floor— 
Buttis no matter, still the dove is full. 
Yes, though “eeu age to age it hath been 
’ pour’ 

Ye emptied on a hundred royal heads, 

Vou. X. 
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Still, when ’tis needed, is the pigeon full — 
But go and bring a cloth to wipe that up.— 
[ Exit the Officer ; in his absence the Arch- 
bishop takes a phial out of his pocket, and, 
unscrewing the head of the dove, 
the poison into the hollow which held the 
oil, saying, } 
Now this will do—for who shall dare to 


question 
The miracle that doth replenish still 
This legendary bauble ? 
,on Officer with a towel.} 
Archb. Officer, 
Be ye in readiness ; the charter’d nobles, 
Appointed to bring forth these hallow’d 


ensigns, ; 
Will soon be here to bear them to the pre- 


sence. 

[Exit the Archbishop ; and the O is 
seen wiping up the holy oil as drop 
scene falls. |” 

The whole of this act is perfect, the 
dialogue rich and appropriate, and the 
action never flags for a moment, but 
proceeds with an awful and appalling 
rapidity. 

The drama is very properly divided 
into only three acts or parts, the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end, whi 
the author tastefully denominates “ the 
preparation,” “ the operation,” and 
** the consummation ;” and the third 
and last opens with the peasants and 
Palermitans assembled to see the coro- 
nation procession, and all talking Scotch 
in the most natural manner. 

“© Gaffer Curioso. Hoots, ye stupit muc- 
kle stot ; what gart you tread on my taes, 
ye sumph that ye are? 

Cit. Taes! ha’e ye taes? I’m sure a 
brute like you should ha’e been born baith 
wi’ horns and clutes. 

Gaffer Curioso. T'll tell you what it is, 
gin ye speak in that eo deevil do 
me gude o’ you, but I’ll split your harn- 


pan. 
1 Fem. Cit. Black and sour, honest folk, 

for gudesake dinna fight. 

2 Fem. Cit. Wheesht, wheesht, it’s co- 
ming noo ! 

[ The Procession enters with solemn music ; 
the crowd increases, and the Friar comes 
in at one side, and the old Gypsey woman 
at the ng 4 
Gyp. Wo. That’s the friar who bought 

the venom frae me at the well—I’ll watch 

him—For what, I wonder, did he buy the 
venom ? 
Friar. As the Archbishop passes to the 
church 


I'll mark him well—for, in my heart, I fear 
He meant no virtue, when he me entreated 
To give the deadly ointment to his care. 


. Wo. The friar’s no right in 
the head-—He's speaking to timed -P'R 


hearken to what he’s saying. 
H 








Friar. How he deceived me! no prefer- 
ment yet 
Has recompensed me for the fatal phial. 
Gyp. Wo. Fatal phial !—He’s talking 
about my wee bottle. 
Friar. The fell Archbishop, and the 
Count Butero, 


With others of the baronage, hare long 
Been justly deem’d much discontented 
men. 


‘Gyp. Wo. That’s nae lie; for wha’s no 
discontented noo a-days ? 
Friar. The two have plotted ;—strata- 
gems and spoil . 
Were in the gesture of the choleric count, 
What time we spoke together, and his look 
Told me the prelate was with him con- 
cern’d 
To work some dire and woeful overthrow ; 
Would that I ne’er had parted with that 


P 
To the proud metropolitan. 

Gyp. Wo. Eh, megsty! he’s gi’en the 
bottle to the Archbishop ! 

1 Fem. Cit. See ye that poor doited monk ? 
he’s been mumbling to himsel, and never 

ing at the show. 

Fem. Cit. And the tinkler wife has been 
harkening to every word he said. 

1 Fem. Cit. But look, oh, there's the 
Archbishop carrying the holy doo—and see 
Count Butero with the crown—Oh me! what 
a grand like thing it is. 

Cit. Noo, lads, be ready—the King’s 
minister’s coming.——Tune your pipes for a 
gude hiss to him for the new tax on kail 


and amries. 
Pas the prime minister passes, the mob all 


hiss and howl. } 
Friar. The prelate look’d at me as he 
pass’d by, « 


And there was meaning in his scowling 


glance. 

Gyp. Wo. I'll gie the King warning 0” 
the plot, and may be he’ll help me to ano- 
ther ass and creels. 

1 Fem. Cit. Ah, me ! what a lovely love- 
ly — the Queen’s got on. 

it. Now, three cheers for the King. 
[The King and Queen enter wnder a cloth 

4 state, supported by Bashaws, and the 

People sing a verse of ** God save the 

King,’ at the end of which the Gypsey 

Woman rushes forward. 

Gyp. Halt, King, and list—beware, be- 


ware, 
For traitors’ hands have laid a snare. 
Queex. Come in, my liege, ’tis but a 


crazy hag, 
That makes her living by predicting woe. 
King. Her voice is most portentous, it 
hath cow’d 
Themanhood of my bosom, dearest chuck ; 
And I would fain, till some more happy 


omen, 
Defer the coronation. 
Queen. 


Heed her not, 


Bat let us in, and on the seat of power 
Be consecrated with the haly unction. 
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unaccustom’d load 
Doth hang on my stuff’d stomach, and 
. forbids 
All cheer to enter with my boding 
Would that most sudan wretch all 
away ;— : 
Avaunt! raving Pythia—hie thee 
hence ! . 
1 Fem. Cit. Eh me! how the s 
has terrified the King ! pee 
Cit. Down wi’ the auld radical jaud, 
she’s no canny. 
[ The mob seize the Gypsey Woman and 
carry her off, and then the second vérse 
of ** God save the King” is sung, and the 
Procession passes.” | , 


“ Tt is a law of our nature” to heve 
oppressive presentiments on those oc. 
casions when we have prepared our. 
selves to enjoy the greatest pleasure ; 
and our author has, in the foregoi 
scene, handled this with a free 
delicate pencil, happily representi 
Carlo pet cme ey wy hich and 
palmy state of his coronation, afflicted 
with thick coming fancies. The un- 
daunted confidence of the Queen, and 
her contempt of the omens, is impres- 
sively illustrative of the blindness of 
mankind to impending misfortunes. 
We do not recollect that “ this law of 
our nature” has ever been illustrated in 
poetry or the drama before. The action, 
too, of the spectators, is singularly feli- 
citous in this scene. Nothing can be 
more natural, than that in a crowd 
people should tread on one another's 
toes ; and the various shades of popu- 
lar feeling are exhibited with great 
address. The first lord of the treasury 
is hissed for having levied a new tax; 
but the universal respect for the cha- 
racter and office of the monarch, is fine 
ly displayed in the burst of indigna- 
tion with which the populace seize the 
sybil, and drag her to immediate pu- 
nishment. They do not, however, put 
her to death, as might be su 
from what takes place, and by which 
the interest of the plot, now hastening 
rapidly to an issue, is so much aug- 
mented, for she is afterwards seen 
dripping wet in the grand assemblage 
of all the dramatis persone at the ca- 
tastrophe, having only, as her condi- 
tion implies, been pumped upon. 

The second scene presents the inte- 
rior of the cathedral, and the ceremo- 
ny of the coronation going f 
The archbishop prepares to anoint, and 
he looks pale and agitated. The friar, 
who had followed him closely, observes 
his agitation, and also the interest and 


fe. s 


King. Alas, my heart misgives Ah 
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anxiety with which Count Butero 
the action. 
« Friar, Why should his hand so shake ? 

’ —that iv’ry dove, 

Framed guilelessfrom the Afric beast’s huge 
tooth, 

Can have no harm in it.—He takes the 
 eapercll sin 

What spell of witchery is in that spoon, 

omakehis hand so palsied as with dread? 

He pours the oil into its golden mouth ; 

Helse be ciate sldsan an he inne 

And ’gins to drop the unction on the head. 

Ye ses why should his majesty so start, 

As if the ointment were the oil of vitriol ? 

King. Hold, my Lord Archbishop, I 

pray thee hold, 

Thou droppest fire upon me. Treason, ho! 

I burn, I burn! for some quenching 


engine 
To lave my kindled head—O ! water, wa- 
ter ! 


My love, Splendora, I am scorch’d with 

somethin ; 

Hotter than fire !—Do’st see if my head 

flames ? 

[A great commotion takes place in the 
church ; the Queen faints as Carlo Au- 
renzebe rushes distracted off the stage. | 
Archb. He’s mad !—the man is cursed 

by heaven with craze, 

And fate has will’d Butero for our king. 
Friar. "Twas you that did it !—O thou 

wicked prelate !— 

Noble Sicilians, draw your swords, and 

; seize 

This holy traitor.—Here I do accuse him 

Of highest treason, blood, and comenees. 

And Count Butero art and part with him, 

In the dread action that appals you all.— 

Ladies, look to the Queen. 

Secretary. Alas! riest, 
Now do I at how 1 ejected thee, 
And scorn’d the warning that thou would’st 
have given. 
Friar. Ah, wise too late !—But where's 
his Majesty ? 

Filed in distraction—let us see to him. 

[Brit Friar, and the Secretary of State. 
The Ladies carry off the Queen, and the 
Nobles seize the Archbishop and Count 
Butero.| 
Archd. Pll s 

accursed hour. 

0, Count Butero, partner of my crime, 

My lips are seal’d in adamantine silence ; 

Yon marble statue of departed worth, 

Is not more silent on its pedestal, 

Than from this time am I. 

Take me away ; 

Since I have miss’d the guerdon of my pur- 


pose, 
= grown reckless of all ties. 
me in pieces,-lop my limbs away. 
With — rive Aes rue Barus flesh, ‘and 


no more, from this 


These biomes orbs from out their sockets; 
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Yea, all extremities of torture try, 
I can endure them all! 
Archd. Tis a vain brag— =~ 
a I sn nn my unguard- 
tongue _ 
Betray some secret that may fatal prove. 
[ Enter Friar, followed by the Gypsey Wo- 
man, dripping wet.} 
Friar. O horror, horror! never tongue. 


nor pen 
Hath told what now hath chanced—The 
frantic King, 
Rushing distracted, in the public eye, 


Began to reel and stagger in his woe, 
And presently his head did smoke ; anon 
The bursting fires shot wildly from his 
es, 

And ike lighted torch he burning stood, 
Nosuccour offer’d--all thetrembling throng, 
Transfix’d, look’d on, incapable to aid.’’ 

Here properly the drama should 
have ended, but the author, conscious 
of his strength, changes the scene, and 
introduces Queen again, but in a 
mad state, followed by her ladies, wring- 
ing their hands. 

*¢ Queen. I had a lover once—where is he 

, now? — 

Oftin his vows he spoke of dartsand flames; 
Alas! I heeded not that too fond tale, 
But I have liv’d to see him burn indeed ; 
O ye cool fountains and ye flowing spri 
Where were your waters in that fatal hour ? 
Could I have wept like you, my copious 


tears 
Had ‘oe to have quench’d the 


Ha! thou foreboding owl, thou gypsey hag, 
Why didst thou warn me of this woeful 


chance, 
And charm me to despise the admonition ?”* 


“The law of our nature,” which 
thus induces her majesty at once to 
acknowledge the truth of the eypsey’s 
predictions, and to accuse the old wo- 
man of having rendered her incredu- 
lous, every man who has had any ex- 
perience of himself must have félt, and 
cannot but be alive to the simplicity 
and beauty of Splendora’s address to 
the Doctor’s Cassandra. But we must 
we ova to eae ; the ee — 
we have so ven, will ena 
the public to apptedigte the merits of 
this ormance, and 
we trust and hope the sale will be such 
as to induce the author to favour the 
world soon again with some new effost 


of his impressive talent. Whether “The 
Fatal Unction” is calculated to sueceed 
in representation, we cannot undertake 
to determine ; but we do not think that 
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any sound critic will admit the objec- 
tion as valid, which Miss Dance made 
to it when it was proposed to her to 
ye denpicgs wd spt the gypsey, name- 
ly, that no lady would consent to stain 
her complexion with umber, and there- 
fore the piece never could be properly 
performed. We think, however the 

riment might have been made, 
and Miss Dance, in the part of Splen- 
dora, would have been a most lovely 
and interesting representative, parti- 
cularly in the mad scene, for, to use the 
words of an eloquent theatrical critic in 
the Edinburgh Co ndent, ““ Who, 
that saw Miss Dance in Belvidera, can 
for a moment hesitate in allowing her 
pathos and fine feeling? and so true 
were they both to nature, that we shall 
venture to say, her's were not feigned 
tears—who, that beheld her in that 
arduous part, will deny that she had 


a voice of great extent and . 
bi, mad ne. terrific ite 
ren in the highest ; and the 
ineffable smile of insanity which she 
gave, while she fancied that she ha 
Jaffier in her arms, and the 
changed tone of her voice on that oe. 
casion, were certainly never more hap 
pily conceived, or executed with more 
istracting effect.” By the way we 
should here mention, that the otherday, 
in a certain bookseller’s shop,-we 
a professor in a university, not a hum 
dred miles from the college, say tos 
gentleman who was speaking in rap 
tures of Miss Dance’s poor Belvidera’s 
smile, ‘‘ What did she go mad-for?” 
To think of any man in this eo 
ened age asking, ‘‘ What Belvi 
went mad for?” and that man, too, 
not a professor of divinity ! ! 
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Stx,—A change in the established 
form of religious worship in this coun- 
uy, has supplied us with many a ruin- 


cath and desolated abbacy ; 
and the transference of the seat of 
Scottish royalty from Hol to St 
James’s, has been proportionally pro- 
ductive of palace ruins. In whatever 
direction you take your annual trip, 
whether you travel by the power of 
steam or of the lever, by land or by 
sea, on foot or on horseback, you can- 
not fail, provided your course is over 
your native soil, to discover, at the 
opening up of every bay, and at the 
weathering of every head-land, at the 
entrance of every strath, or on the 
apron of every eminence, some arrest- 
shapeof Ruin, melting down, under 
the silent but irresistible influence of 
time, into the earth, yet still continu- 
ing to connect, by all the ties of asso- 
ciation, the past with the present, the 
mitre and the crown of Scotland with 
the less elevated apprehensions of mo- 
dern times. A Scotsman who has never 
travelled beyond the precincts of his 
native country, who has never crossed 
the Tweed on the one hand, nor the 
region of “‘ Skua-gulls”* on the other, 
can have no uate notion of the ad- 
vantages of which Scotland, as a thea- 


tre of travel, is possessed. He would 
be apt to suppose, that through what. 
ever land he might chance to direst 
his course, he would still, amidst all 
the modern exhibition of steam and 
smoke, and manufacturing, and hus 
bandry,—amidst all that feathering 
of trade and traffic, by which our 
sea-ward vallies and navigable rivers 
are skirted, discover, at reasonable 
intervals, the more hallowed forms 
of antiquity, the lingering features of 
chivalry, the nage sod and the 
mouldering turret, the genius of a for- 
mer and more poetical age—hoveri 
over, and still greeting with a Parting 
valediction, the present. In this ex- 
pectation, however, he would be dis- 
appointed. St Paul’s, and Windsor, 
are still the abodes of religion and 
royalty, whilst St Andrew’s Cathedral 
and Falkland Palace are in ruins. The 
same happy revolution in church and 
state, which removed from us the su- 
perstitious observances of Rome, and 
the seat of our government, has left 
us, in addition to more substantial 
benefits, the reversion of a mostroman- 
tic and interesting land, rendered still 
more interesting and romantic by the 
mouldering remains of our former 

and religious establishments. 





* Shetland—Vide Dr Fleming. 
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“Jam not so smit with antiquarian 
mania, as to imagine, or to attempt to 
persuade others to imagine, that a 
Ruin” is preferable, as an object of 
ble contemplation, to an entire 
and a sublime edifice ; but I assured- 
ly think, that when these floating 
wrecks on the ocean of time are asso- 
ciated not only with the mere display 
of architectural design and execution, 
but with the ancient spirit and moral 
energies of our country, with much 
that it has now lost, but which once 
rendered it dignified in its internal 
character, and imposing in its external 
relations, our patriotism must be of a 
very suspicious description indeed, if it 
is not awakened and strengthened b 
the contemplation of them. There is 
nothing, in my opinion, which is more 
truly salutary to our national health 
and prosperity, than this reverence for, 
and frequent conversation with, the 
“Mighty Past.” And, should the time 
ever arrive when a Scotsman can tra- 
vel over the land of his fathers, hal- 
lowed as it is in almost every direction 
with reminiscences of their public cha- 
racter or domestic life, without taking 
a in such recollections, he 
then be ripe for a state of rebel- 
lion or of v . He will either 
have actually forfeited his claims to in- 
dence, or be . 0 to do so. 
ere I desirous of reducing our na- 
tional character, whether considered in 
reference to loyalty or to patriotism, to 
all that binds our hearts to the throne, 
or that attaches us to our national con- 
stitution pe ary ; from the ple- 
nitude of authority, or rather from the 
insidious covert of design, I would 
issue forth my mandate, that all the 
monuments of our ancient history 
should be erased-—that with the ruins 
of the cathedral, as well as with the 
tomb-stones of the martyrs, men should 
buildoffices, and construct fences—and 
that the fast mouldering palaces of the 
race of Stuart should yield up their 
last foundation-stone to grace the lin- 
tels of some modern villa, or figure 
from the snug parlour chimney of some 
istrate. I would become a 
second Edward, and efface not only 
from paper and parchment, but even 
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from the face of the earth itself, 
intimation, every record of antiquity ; 
and thus I w train up a young, 
and a bustling, a genera- 
tion, to consi re pudding 

as all in all! r 

My reflections have assumed this 
cast, in consequence of a visit, or plea- 
sure excursion rather, which, a few 
days ago, I was induced to make, im 
company with a highly respectable 
and intelligent friend, to the ruins of 
Falkland Palace. Understanding that 
the present ietor of these “Royal 
Ruins,” and of the extensive grounds 
around them, (J. Bruce, Esq.) had, 
with a great deal of good sense and 
proper feeling, ordered the Palace to be 
enclosed by a sufficient wall, and thus 
| gee from that dilapidation un- 
er which, in the course of ages, it had 
suffered so much, and by means of 
which (if permitted to be proceeded 
in) not a vestige would in a few years 
remain, I was anxious, ere the inclo- 
sure should be completed, and the for- 
mer aspect of the ruins, by the open- 
ing up of some new views,* in some 
measure altered, to saunter over, un- 
der the conduct of a well-informed 
and intelligent guide, the venerable, 
and time-hallowed precincts. It was 
a June day, and worthy of Juno her- 
self. The wind, which had long resist- 
ed every southern tendency, and which 
had regularly at night-fall checked 
round in sullen obstinacy to the east, 
had at last yielded up “ the point,” 
and came over our faces, as weadvanced 
upon our expedition, in all the blan- 
dishment and softness of an Italian at~ 
mosphere. The sun, which had ob- 
tained sufficient elevation to overshoot 
the highest parts of the Lomond hills, 
yet not to irradiate the northern as- 
pect, flooded down his beams upon us, 
over a dark and still sunless back- 
ground, through which trees, and tur- 
rets, and cottage-smoke were begin- 
ning to penetrate into light. ere 
was a freshness and a hilarity over the 
whole face of nature, according well 
with that lightness of heart, and buoy- 
ancy of spirit, which generally accom- 
ies, as well as suggests, such care- 
ess, and, as the busy world deem it, 





* The alterations here alluded to, are towards the north side of the Palace, by means 


of which the northern aspect, 


which was formerly concealed by trees and some rising 
gtounds, will be opened up, and travellers upon the Cupar 
termuchty, will have an excellent view of the ruins. . 


Perth roads, by Auch- 


62 
aimless excursions ; and as we trotted 
and walked our horses avet, e an 
easy jogging téte-a-téte way, I felt as- 
sured that this day’s neha was 
not at the mercy of chance ; and that, 
being pleased with, and happy in our- 
selves, we should find the objects we 
went to visit fully equal to our expec- 
tations. As we halted for an instant 
in ing through the ancient and 
most beautifully situated burgh of 
Auchtermuchty, in order to water our 
horses at a small, but clear and rapid 
stream, which divides the town, my 
friend took occasion to remark, that, 
according to tradition, we were now 
upon classic ground, rendered so by 
the exceedi hic and rages 
ous description of country life 
manners, which the “ Guidewife of 
Auchtermuehty,” said to have been 
written by King James the First, con- 
tains. ‘“‘ There,” said he, pointing to 
a green bank, on the farther side of 
the stream, “ fed the honest woman’s 
gaislines, of which the gudeman made 
so poor an account; and upon that 
very stone, perhaps, were the ‘ foul 
sheets’ laid, which the spait thought 
proper to carry along with it.”* In the 
course of conversation, I learned that 
“Christ’s pag bes gies. likewise 
posed to have been celebrated by 
psoas author above mentioned, lay 
upon the banks of the river Leven, at 
no great distance, and was in fact none 
other than the church and the green 
of Lesly ;—‘ the dancing and de- 
ray,” making part of an annual revel, 
which, under the sanction of royal au- 
thority, and even example, was there 
exhibited. ‘“ Weel,t Bally-Mill,” said 
my friend, as we to cross aver 
the valley towards Falkland, to a re- 
table looking figure who was ri- 
ing past us, in an opposite direction, 
*« how’sa’ wi ye the day, Bally-Mill?” 
Mutual conversation ensued, ‘ from 
question answer flowed,’ during which, 
as I had not the good fortune to be 
acquainted with Bally-Mill, I had 
drifted a considerable space in advance. 
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When my friend overtook me, he made 
me acquainted with the following anes. 
dote, peponting the manner in w 
the property of Bally-Mill, which 

a little way farther east, upon 
banks of the Eden, was origi 
obtained from King James the Fi 

of facetious, and princely, and, alas, 
unfortunate memory ! 

The king, who was fond of seeing 
human nature under every modifica. 
tion of circumstance, and in the ab 
sence of all ceremony and constraint, 
a taste which a court was but indiffer- 
ently calculated to gratify, was in the 
habit, whilst he resided at Falkland, of 
making excursions in disguise into the 
adjoining country. In one of these 
frolics, he entered, rather late in the 
evening, a miller’s house, which was 
situated on Falkland muir, at the con- 
fluence of the Daft-water with the 
Eden. As the royal presence did not 
appear to her any ways imposing, the 
miller’s wife stoutly op the en- 
trance of her Guest ; and at last, find- 
ing that words had but little weight 
with him, she brought up, as she 
frequently in the course of expostula- 
tion threatened to do, the more weighty 
argument of her husband's presence 
— the carle’s obstinacy. The Miller, 
who chanced to be a man of some hu- 
mour, and of great good nature, though 
miserably ruled by his wife, was 
vailed upon to consent to thes rs 
request ; and having adjusted his mill- 
labour for the night, returned to his 
Guest with a tongue loaded with in- 
quiries, and a heart light as air. The 
stranger was intelligent, and facetious; 
the landlord became gleesome and 
open-hearted, till at last, with a most 
friendly and familiar salutation be- 
twixt the carle’s shoulders, and 
hearty, and yigorous, and pro 
shake of his hand, the gudeman decla- 
red he was the “ ae best fallow he had 
met with since the death o’ the auld 

no’ Cult, who was aye fou six days 
out of the seven, and ended his life at 
last ae drifty night amang the snaw.’} 


—— 





* Vide No. 1. Vol. I. of this Magazine. 
+ It is customary in Fife, as w 


mers, and even small proprietors, by the familiar appellation which belongs 


as in several counties of Scotland, to address far- 


to their 


perty or farm. Thus we have “ Drone,” “Strone,” ‘‘ Cuff-about,” and ‘ Tail-” 
about,”’ ‘‘ Cockairnie,”’ ‘* Rumgally,”’ ‘‘ Craigfoodie,” &c. &c. 


t It is 


of this ** drouthy brother,”’ that, having 
a wish for a white “* hinner end,” in allusion to the sweet milk wi 


through life 


yo 
which he 
-.was in the habit of washing down the lagging remains of a parrich-cog—his death, # 
the manner stated, became proverbial. 
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1 ale, which now, inépite of *‘ Bes- 





mbling,” and protestin n 
ier chet there was not oe 
drap in the house, if their “ hair war 
ike @ gowan,”*—the ale, which had 
ndw begun to flow more freely wrought 
wonders. 
eee owed be great, but they were glo- 
Sy 
O’e a’ the ills 0’ life victorious.” 
In a word, they were, in the course of 
the evening, (under the management 
of John Barleycorn, ) as well acquaint- 
ed with each other, and upon as fa- 
miliar terms, as if, like Burns’s drou- 
thy cronies, 
“They had been fou for weeks thegither.”” 


And upon hon | his bo réary next 
m , the s insisted w 
tek foe his kind-hearted ol 
ospitable landlord, at his house in 
md, where, under the name of 
“The Gudeman of Ballengeoch,” he 
was, as he alleged, sufficiently well 
known. ‘ The visit, in the course of 
a few days, was paid—and the cour- 
tiers, being apprized of the jest, had 
the miller introduced, much to 
his astonishment and confusion, in- 
to the king’s presence. Here he was 
banquetted and feasted for some days 
in a most princely manner, and dis- 
missed at last with the alternative of 
the 8th or the 4th of the lands of 
Bally-Mill, at his option. Having con- 
sulted his wife on this intricate sub- 
fect he was admonished that no man 
his senses could possibly hesitate 
respecting the relative value of 8 and 4. 
* And the ‘ eighth part’ remains in the 
possession of the n who passed 
us,” camcluded my Informer, “ to this 


We had, by the time that this anec- 
dote was completed, come so far round 
in front of the Lomond hills, which 
now lay directly south of us, as to 
open them up in a beautiful and most 
sublime style. Like two young roes 
that are twins,” they rose before us 
in all the freshness of a recent, yet 
in all the permanent stability of an 
eternal existence. I have seen many 
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mountains which overpowered the 
mind more with bulk, and height, 
and compass—but none which p 
sented a smoother and a more di 
outline, and which cut out, in the clear 
blue heaven above, a more bold and 
graceful curvature. I can never re- 
strain my when I am under 
the influence of mountain scenery—it 
comes over my soul with the 

and the swell of music. So, Eaing 
myself up from the saddle, and cutting 
right and left with a switch I had in 
my hand, te the no small alarm of 
my companion, and bodily apprehen- 
sion of my poney, I burst out into 
these, or similar exclamations:—‘‘ Here 
is the pathway of chivalry—a field 
worthy of kings. On that mountain’s 
brow I still see the shades of royalty— 
the deer is starting from his covert, 
and his branchy horns are figuring 
amidst the stillness and fragrance of 
the morning air. But the royal trum- 
pet has sounded—and a thousand bu~ 
gles have awakened at the call—and 
the steed, and the rider, and the hound, 
and the echoes are away—and from 
the banks of Lechleven, to the tides of 
the German Ocean, all is one wide dis- 
a Be speed, and glitter, and prince- 
'y bravery, and courtly ion— 
and the gallantry of ladyhood is a- 
broad—the pride and the boast of a 
Scottish court are darting their fla-~ 


spot in the oeatin of the cloud—and 
now stoops it saddenly, with the speed 
and the fatality of lightning. But the 
scene has s , and the noontide 
heats are come on—and, clustering in 
upon that plain, are arranged on the 
green grass sod, without the 

of heralding ‘ King and courtier, lord 
and lady fair’—whilst the fat deer is 
seething in the oak-suspended caul- 
dron,t and the jest is seasoned with 
laughter, and the laugh is unham 

by courtly ceremony—and the ¢ Fi 
Stuart of the land’ has seated the 
fairest daughter of proud Loraine 
his side—and the eye is bright, 





. * “ Hair was like a gowan,”—proverb meaning, ‘* Were you even as beautiful.” 
Yellow hair amongst our Scottish progenitors, as well as in ancient Greece, being held 


in high estimation. 
ence Falkland—quasi Falconland ! 
This is 


ably rio fiction—for the parish of Kettle, or King’s Kettle, to the enst 


of Falkland, derived, in all likelihood, its name from this circumstance:—1’ide Statis- 
tical Account, parish, Kettle—by the Rev. Dr Barclay, Minister. 
6 
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the cheek is glowing—and the heart of 
a whole court is beating wild and high 
to the tune of health and glee and-fes- 
tivity.” — “‘ Tumterara-tarrara-tum~- 
tee,” interru my less mercurial 
friend. ‘‘ Has the man lost his sen- 
ses? Who ever heard of such a rho- 
domontade of blaflummery and stilted 
nonsense? Why, man, that stuff might 
do for M‘Pherson’s Ossian, or Black- 
wood’s Magazine.” ‘The very men- 
tion, my dear sir, of your far-noted 
Magazine, acted like a charm in bring- 
ing me tom again ; and from that 
moment to thi ve never lost hope 


of seeing my friend’s prophecy rea- 
lized 


Aftera considerably protracted silence, 
we came upclose to the very breast, asit 
were, and under the brow of the moun- 
tain, and I could perceive, much to my 
mortification, that there were other 
wrinkles than those of time observable 
upon its front. There was something 
so incongruous betwixt the great ex- 
pression of nature, combined with the 
moralsublimity of association, by which 
I had so lately been transported, and 
dikes, and ditches, and irregular inclo- 
sures, and partially cultivated patches, 
and all the littleness, and all the con- 
tamination of private and plebeian ap- 
propriation, the characters of which I 

but too distinctly up to the very 
mountain- tmy — sunk as 
much below par, as the lately ri- 
sen above endigna m yi with a 
mixture of indignation an et, on 
the sacrilege I had — ot oe That 
summit,” said I at length to my com- 
panion, “was wont, but a few years 
ago, to t no notion, nor recollec- 
tion, but that of the power which ori- 
ginally created it, or the mightiness 
and — of our national story, with 
which it was so eminently and closely 
associated.—But now—fy upon it— 
Oh, fy !—There is ‘‘ Tailor Lapboard’s” 
park, and this is ‘‘ Suter Elson’s” field, 
and that is ‘‘ Bailie Bluster’s” portion ; 
here, at this stone, terminates the di- 
vision of “ Christy Codgut,” the fish- 
wife ; and that unseemly patch which 
disfigures the very summit, at once 
suggests the idea of “‘ sowen-mugs and 


No. I. 


leather aprons."—Fy on’t—Oh fy 
the mountain smells already of 
loom and the workshop ; let us py 
uickly on.” ‘* Loom here, or 
there,” replied my friend, “ who see 
ed now to regard me as if he were, 
riously concerned about my intelleetg 
* the division of these Lomonds wag 
no a job. I was myself present at 
several meetings, where Sir iam 
Rae, and Sheriff Jameson, had no little 
pe ig exhibited great p 
and skill, and apt Priam in adjust. 
ing the various claims ; and it is 
humbleopinion, that thereis more 
sense in one rood of well-cultivated 
—_ than & Net ecre of waste 
royalty ; and, however disrespectfully 
you wf speak of tailors, and shoema 
ers, and bailies, and weavers, and so 
forth, they are fully as useful in their 
day and generation, and not a 
deal less ornamental, than idle grooms 
and blackguard courtiers, 
kings, and assassinating nobles. You. 
have but to cast your eye a little to the 
westward of the road upon which we 
are now entering, to see a verification 
of all this, for there lies before you the 
Cameronian village of Fruchy, which 
once lent a night’slodgingsto those une 
happy men whom the oppression of “a 
Stuart race” had driven like cattle from 
their homes and their families, and 
whom, under the whip, and in terrorof 
the thumbikens, a royal escort were 
conducting to endure death, or worse 
than death, in the dark and airless 
dungeon of Dunotter Castle.* And 
if you will only put yourself to the 
trouble to direct your eye a little in 
advance, you will mark, over the tiled 
and thatched roofs which i 
and composing as it were . 
that royal palace we are now fast ap- 
proaching, the parapet and turrets of 
a fortress, which is stained by one of 
those deeds of horror, which rose in 
barbarous atrocity above the genius, and 
character even of theage in which it was 
perpetrated.” Having, notwi 


ing a slight degree of inclination to re- 


taliate upon this somewhat cutting and 
uncourtly address, allowed my curio- 
sity to hear the story to which he al- 





* Several of these unhappy men died in this wotse than Calcutta black-hole, and 
a well sprung up, which is still to be seen in the middle of the dungeon floor, to 


the thirst of the survivors ! 
-times. A braken-bush, for example, 
till it covered, and completely conceal 


Such interpositions were by no means unusual in . 
ew up and spread in the course of » night, 
from the search of persecuting ** Clavers,” one 


who had effected his escape from this horrible place of confinement ! 
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leat. 
Juded to i bine resentment, my 

“There,” said he, “ stood, and in 
fact still stands, the ancient castle, or 
mar, of the Macduffs, Earls and Thanes 
of Fife, who were once powerful enough 
to dispute authority and dominion here 





with majesty itself. This castle was 
forfeited to James the First, 
by an act of attainder against Macduff, 





and now composes pert of the Palace 
which we are about to visit. About 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
this castle was committed to the keep- 
ing of King Robert’s brother, the am- 
bitious most barbarously inhuman 
Duke of Albany, who, having prevail- 
ed upon his brother the king to com- 
mit his son and heir to the Knglent; 
the young, and somewhat licentious 
David Duke of Rothsay, to his protec- 
tion, shut up the young Prince in a 
dungeon of this castle, and, with a 
view to his father’s succession, actually 
starved him to death. The.story is one 
which is enough to bring tears from 
the most rocky heart, and while it fixes 
an indelible stain—I had almost said 
upon Nobility itself—it sheds a lustre 
over the very peasantry, and these very 
bangomes you were but lately dispara- 
ging, which no title, or rank, or worldly 
grandeur, could ever confer, 
“A poor woman, the wife, as is re+ 
ported, of a Burgess wale ange nyt 
ving » in passing by, to hear 
the groans and the miserable wailin, 
of the unfortunate Captive, advanced, 
atthe risk of her life, to a small chink, 
at loop-hole, in the wall, and there 
learning the helpless and prtishing 
condition of the starving and totally- 
a Tg Fa been vy sigh? 
through to him, night to night, 
“ cakes” made exceedingly thin on 
ae conveying, at the same time, 
to hi od and famished palate, 
a reed, or piece of -hemlock, 
the warm and reviving stream which 
proceeded directly from her own breast.* 
but the device was at last found out, 
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and in all ity to the destruc- 
eeplacbamantaaerastaes, 


os af together supportless sapien 


I 


with 
shri trom a — 
as this, and rests with delight 
~- on the kindly mer t whieh 
estrong contrast, presen’ ewo- 
man’s conduct, affords.” —* If I knew,” 
added I, ‘'a'singlé Brat in Falkland, 
the most and vice-worn even, 
which tumbles a stonefrom that Palace 
roof, or shivers a window in that parish 
school-house,—if I knew any thing at 
allin the shapeof humanity which own- 
ed this woman for Ancestor, I would 
adopt him as myson: ‘ he should eat of 
my bread, and drink of my cup, and lie 
in my bosom ; and I would be unto him 
a father.’”—“‘Away, and away; you 
again run with the harrdws at your 
heels, my good friend,” rejoins my 
more cool and considerate monitor ; “I 
am afraid your benevolence will have 
no opportunity of being exercised in 
this case, unless it instruct you to esti- 
mate the lower orders of society more 
highly than in your Lomond 
you were lately disposed to do.” 
Having nowcome up to the very front 
of the Castle which looks down upon 
the town, towards the south, we put 
up our horses with Mrs Scott, ordered 
a -steak for dinner, and set out - 
continently upon our investigation 
the Salsas eal Manet — ~ 
Upon entering e 
arched and truly royal gate-way, whi 
conducts into the interior of the square, 
two sides of which are still pretty en- 
tire, we found ourselves in the pre- 
sence of a Character well known in 
Pyne lk eg ge not less by 
the pane of the — from 
which he is descended, and of which 
he is the last and only remaini 
branch, than by a miost devoted 
unequivocal attachment to Mrs Scott's 
chimney-cheek and whisky bottle.— 











ther, the 








—Hat’s Preface to Drummond 
don edit. sean” 


Vou. X. 





this Annabel the queen dying, David her son, who by her means had been re- 
broke out into his natural disorders, and committed all kinds of rapine and 
luxury. Complaint being brought to his father, (Robt. 3,) he commits him to his bro- 
vernor, (whose secret design being to root out the offspring,) the business 
"as 60 ordered as that the young man was shut up in Falkland Castle to be starved, 





vhich yet was for a while‘delayed, a woman thrusting in some thin oat-cakes at a chink, 
mone him milk out of her paps through a trunck. But both these bei 
the youth being forced to tear his own members, died of a multiplied 


disco- 


death,” &c. 


of Hawthornden’s History of Scotland, p. 16. Len- - 
Vide likewise Lesly, Bishop of Ross. 
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“bations,; he hed just escaped from his 
Gueovslto setts di 


was in the act, 
kin and 


he, taking me by the arm, and con- 
ducting us to the farther extremity of 
the western division ; ‘‘ you must 

© sed nil nisi bonum de mortuis ;’ 


former times only three grea 

milies in Europe, ‘ sed nil nisi honum de 
mortuis, the house of Bourbon—the 
house of Stuart—and the house of 
D——m. The house of Bourbon was 
distinguished by many great princes, 
and mighty kings r ron of Stuart, 
‘sednil me arenes d am and 
inhabi very palace before you ; 
and the house of D——m, after Aes 

ve hundred years of distinguished ef- 

ort, has at last produced me.”* This 
was something like entering upon the 
Trojan war ‘ at the Egg,’ so we took 
the liberty of endeavouring to restrict 
his somewhat discursive and antique 
remarks to the objects immediatel 
fore us ; in consequence of which we 
were ised of the conflagration of 
the east wing of the Palace, in Charles 
II.’s time ; of the residences of the 
Dukes of Athol, and Earls of Fife ; of 
the devastations and sacrilege commit- 
ted by Cromwell’s soldiery ; and of the 
more recent aggressions upon these ve- 
nerable and still imposing Ruins, by 
the neighbours and town’s people, who 
had long regarded them as a pub- 
lic quarry, or common good. “ Even 
now,” continued our man of family and 
* extensive latinity,’ “ even now that 
I am pointing out to you the chambers 
where Dukes resided, and Kings sat in 
judgment, these vile low-born wretches 
are pecverion I verily believe, to over- 
turn the wall by which these ruins have 
of late been enclosed ; and to assert, by, 
main force, and without ‘ law or leave,’ 
what they conceive to be their im- 
memorial privilege of devastation.” 


Scarcely had ourInformer 
these words, when our ears were sale... 
ted with the distant sound of a drum 
pve inere 9 to beat agi i 
every flourish gave rise, i 
to a most dismal yell of hu: ~ 
scarcely human voices. 
tire up this stair-way,” said our * i 
nisi bonum’ Conductor, “ to the battle. 
ments, and there we shall be safe, and 
in a situation to observe their proceei. 
ings.” So, in a few seconds, we were 
safely seated on the western Turret, fir 
and happily removed above the 
and turmoil which was now ; 
ting beneath—And turmoil and tumult 
of the most decided character were now 
exhibited. Wives were running ‘into 
the streets with children in their arms; 
artizans were collecting, armed with 
the implements of their profession; 
and dykers and ditchers were driving 
in from all quarters, towards the centte 
of general rendezvous, making, all the 
while, a most furious demonstration of 
wanes and gesticulation. The tide’ of 
gathering and of bustle became every 
instant more strong and ov 
till, collecting allits strength and 
_ = mighty swell of it 

urst through the t gate- h 
Palace, and s sead ent in viel 
ments of confusion and w , in 
very court-yard which we had so lat 

so fortunately deserted. The drum 
at last, whether from the voluntary 
cessation of him who had so 
belaboured it, or from the giving way 
of the parchment, it was not easy to 
determine, was silent ; and, elev 
upon a fragment of the wall, 
with a pick in one hand, the other 
being extended in the attitude of 
impetuous and impassioned address, 
‘an Orator,” apparently of no common 
powers, delivered to the motley and 
unseemly mob around him, a harangue, 
in which frequent mention was 
of “ law, rights, i 
and wont,” ke. * Here, Lass, haud 
that wean o’ mine, there, for a jiffy, 
exclaimed a virago mother, thrusting 
her brat, squalling rebellion and dis- 
content, into the arms of a half-grown 
girl, who stood beside her, “ and I'l 
soon settle their dyke-biggin . A braw 
story, indeed”—taking hold of the 
orator’s pick, and commencing het 
movements in advance—“a braw story, 





* Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus Mus. 
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had fixed the point of 

f destruction into the ob- 

erection, and had hurled down 

; as a signal of encou- 
ragement to thousands, ere they had 
time to come up to second her efforts. 
« Nec longa erat mora,” for when, af- 
ter a very short interval, the multi- 
tude began, having effected their pur- 
to open up and di » we 

could distinctly observe the breach 
they had made, large enough to afford 
a free thoroughfare to carts and carri- 
wes of all descriptions. ‘ They are 
ey are Vandals” exclaimed 

the last of the ancient and distinguish- 
ed house of D——m, in which aver- 
ment, I confess, I felt every disposi- 
tion to concur ; when, ere I had time 
eelings in articulate 

see my ious friend 

eyeing me with somewhat of a mo- 
mitory aspect. “ Let us suspend our 
inion,’ said he, “ at present ; they 
me this day’s transactions are like- 

to become a question of litigation in 
acourt of law, and it would be altoge- 
therinjudicious in us to prejudgea ques- 
tion of right, r ing which I under- 
the very best j may be divi- 

in opinion.” ‘ Divided in a whistle 
case!” retorted our hero of the whisky 
stoup, with an air of determined par- 
tizanship, which altogether, indepen- 
dently of a verbose and “ nil nisi bo- 
sum fg pic which succeeded, suf- 
ficiently indicated in favour of which 
side, had he been placed in the chair of 
feement, his decision would have 
iven. Having now succeeded in 
withdrawing our eyes and our atten- 
tion from the motley band beneath, 
and having directed them leisurely 
andcontemplatively over the surround- 
ng scenery, we were amply repaid for 
the disgusting turmoil we had seen, 
and for the steps of steep, and 
sometimes broken ascent we had sur- 
mounted. 
pecking eastward, the closely wood- 
ed, and far stretching strath of the 


Eden,—so named, undoubtedly, from 
its immemorial amenity,—lay beneath 
the stretch and the Hort i 
sion ; we surveyed the extensive plain, 
where the F deer once roamed 
amidst their forests of oak, and where - 
a few straggling successors still remain 
in ancient and unrestricted freedom !— 
Turning towards the north, fertile and 
cultivated fields rose, tier above tier, 
on the eye, till the gently swelling 
ascents melted away into the blue 
heaven by which they were relieved 
from behind. the west, the 
Elder of the “ twin Lomonds” pro- 
jected its basaltic and abrupt —— 
far intothe still (in thisdiraction ) admi- 
rably wooded plain, and presented the 
expression of a Lion in the act of grasp- 
ing his prey. The East Lomond, which 
pressed its » and pimp: and un- 
decayed upon the sky, almost 
immediately over our head, formed a 
striking and an agreeable contrast to 
the ruined achievements of man, amidst 
which we were seated. Here the eye 
is not satisfied with seeing, nor 
memory with recollecting, nor the ima- 
gination with bodying out ; and if 
any traveller b Falkland has an hour, 
whilst his beef-steak is making read 
in Mrs Scott's, (and a capital beef-steak 
she makes,) to spare, let him ascend 
the song eae ma ~ the Palace, and, 
seating himself on the parapet imme- 
diately over the gateway, let him look 
ab in silent and solemn contem- 
plation over ages that are past, and 
objects that are present—over much 
that is eminently calculated to grati- 
fy and delight the sight, and to elevate, 
and expand, and ameliorate the heart. 
Without troubling you with the cir- 
cumstantiality of , and manner, . 
and colloquy, I may just mention now, 
in conclusion of this long and some- 
what discursive communication, that 
we visited the old chapel, with its fine 
roof, and massive oaken doors ;—that 
we —— again — the area, and 
inspected a long race of open-mouth- 
ed* Kings ont Queens of Scotland, 
which thrust out their stoney counte- 
nances from the wall ;—that we had in 








* IT observed, that advancing from the more ancient to the more modern mouths, 
the lips gradually became closer and closer, till, in the two last of the series, the com-~ 
ion was such as to protrude the under lip considerably ;—a sure mark of high civi- 


fiition and supercilious dignity in the Great, and of vanity and self-conceit in those 
of less elevated rank. Many of the countenances, however, are remarkably fine, and pre- 
sent some valuable Spurzheim notices. One is amazingly, and what I would even term 
ridiculously, like the late ex-Emperor Buonaparté; and another wears the exact coun- 
tenance of our tutelary saint, John Knox. 
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tired, to die ;—that we passed across 


the square, and h the } 
(which we had sem, ety ond with 
so much violence, opened,) into the 
still entire and spacious “ Tennis- 
court,” the only antiquity of the kind 
now remaining in Scotland ;—that we 
surveyed the bare and now woodless 
which: still i i lucus 
a non lucendo—the name of “ Falk- 
land wood,” and which were rs 
ped of their Caledonian oaks by 
republican violence and rapine of 
Cromwell ;--that, in compliance with 
my invariable practice, we visited the 
church- or rather burial-ground, 
_= in which a peer 
to the memory of the pious an 
far-noted Emily Geddie, * was all 
that attracted, or deserved to attract, 
ey 
as the o ~yard o: sta 
most retired and romantic spot, where 
we found a farm-steading, constructed 
almost entirely of broken head-stones 
and monuments ;—that we found the 
hones and flesh of a dead horse, fester- 
ing, in sacrilegious and obscene conta- 
mination, in a stone-coffin, where 
the body of the poor unfortunate Prince 
David, formerly mentioned, had, in all 


probability, been once sand 
that, after having ified our beef- 


steak, with a guantum-suff: of Mrs 
Scott’s whisky-toddy, and having ob- 
tained a full and a detailed account 
from our new friend“ Nil nisi bonum!” 
of the ancient and honourable House 
of D——m,— we returned toour places 


ted cursion, but exceedingly shocked: 









[Ae 
of abode about night-fall, hi 
tified, upon the whole, only erat 


Fs a 
= 


that barbarous disrespect for the 
lies of antiquity, and the manes of the 
dead, which we had been 
to witness. Af 
Now, sir, I have finished my nartas 
tive; and if, through means of’ your 
extensively circulating Magazine, [ 
can draw the attention of those ig 
power to the object of it, namely, “# 
the enclosing and preservation of owh 
old, and venerable, and national Ruins,” 
I think I shall contribute to the 


ing up among us of that patriotic and: 
chivalrous spirit, which ts utterly a 
variance with every tendency to radie 


calism and insubordination. And iff 
by the slight allusion I have beew. 
compelled to make to the instance of 
Kilgour,—which is by no means @ 
solitary one,—I shall have succeeded, 
in awakening the attention of one 
single parish Proprietor to the 
of church-yard barge igre I ; 
have done more for repose of 
dead, and for the rational sa ion 
of the living, than if I had been ‘the 
Inventor of an Iron-safe, to 
their bodies from resurrection. i 
It is my intention, during the latter 
end of this harvest, to make an exe 
cursion over Scotland, with the view 
of giving you some “ Church-yard” 
and “ Ruin” intelligences—of supply. 
ing you with a list of the “ 
maxims of the dead” —and witha 
ment of the“ sacrilegious and revol: 
dilapidations of the living,” —and net 
ther power nor interest shall induce 
me to spare the guilty, nor to calum+ 
niate or misrepresent the innocent 
Fam yours, &c. ' 
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not 4 little curious. 


Kilgour was formerly, previous to the union of the two parishes, the burial-ground 
of Re ey and either Lesly or Buchanan, or both,—for I cannot speak positively, 
not having the books by me at present,—mention the particulars of the funeral proces- 

r. Drummond says, Prince David was buried at Lindoresy” 


sion from Falkland to 
but this seems to be a mistake. 


pious and affectionate girl,—for she died at sixteen years of age,— 
was to John Geddie, in the Hill-town of Falkland, and has found a historianof 
her “¢ Choice Sentences and Practices” in a James Hogg, (not the Jacobite Hogg,) a 

competent to the task he has undertaken. She was born in 1665, and died im 
phlet was published by James Halkerston, Bailie in Falkland, in 1795, 
for the benefit, as he expresses it, of the rising generation ; and is extremely rare, ald. 
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CHARACTERS OF LIVING AUTHORS, BY THEMSELVES. 


it No. I. j . 
4 Dans ce siacle de petits talens et de grands succés, més chefs-d’ceuvre auront cent 
$ditions, s'il le faut. Par-tout les sots crieront que je suis un grand homme, et si je'n’ai’ 
déntte moi que les gens de lettres et les gens de goit, j’arriverai peut-étre 41’ Académie.” 


fw 4 philosopher of no philosophy, 
atid know not where the deuce my 
wisdom came from, unless it was in- 
porn, or “ connatural,” as Shaftesbury 
willhaveit. I have studied neither the 
heavens, nor the earth, nor man, nor 
beoks ; but I have studied myself, have 
turned over the leaves of my own 
heart, and read the cabalistic charac- 
ters of self-knowledge. Nor without 
success, for truth, I ihe agers a 
sttanger to m - I e wor 
fillowed my ckeinild, there would be 
some ie in it.—But the & not. 
ve not courage and alacrit 
pol to = Mew a “a 
A ey ponder and weigh— 
sh chout a vacuum, like the steps of 
ageometrical stair-case. They do not 
« bright knowledge from the 
faced moon.” They do not dare 
to look from S table land of their 
own genius,—their own tions, 
nor sein boldly over the tephots of 
philosophy, “‘ knowing nothing, caring 
wthing.” They do not expatiate over 
literature with the step of freemen,— 
they are shackled, and have not the 
to be truly vagabond, They are 
élevated to a just idea of them- 
wives, their own feelings are not hal- 
lowed, and aor forth their thought 
“fearfully, and in the dark.” This is 
ntthe way to be wise ;—there is con- 
fidence required for wisdom as well as 


he that can turn ep in upon him- 
elf,—that has mental squint enough 
tolook behind his nose, may read there 
the irrefragable laws and principles of 
humanity. ‘This is the difficulty,— 
the bar between man and knowledge, 
sis observed by Mr Locke, (who, by 

e, isan author I despise,—a phi- 
lsopher who reasoned without feel- 
ing, and felt without reason). If a 
person can once enter into the recep- 
cles of his own feelings, muse upon 
ee —_ the oye ee pro- 
press opinions, he will then have 
ttudied the best primer of philosophy. 
Ifhe can once lay hold of the end of 
Stet ies 

‘ith hi in , an 

his glass before him, he no sooner be- 
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gins, than he is at the bottom of the 
page ; and the Indian ee ig with 


_ their brazen balls, were nothing to the 


style in which he can fling sentences 
about, I can speak but from my own 
experience: I have found it so; and 
though there is a degree of excellence, 
which all persons cannot arrive at, yet 
the fabrication of essays is a double em- 
plophinet, and I here record the prin- 
ciple by which I arrived at its perfec- 
tion, as a bequest and lesson to poste- 
rity.—Despise learning ; never mind 
books, but to borrow. Let the ideas 
play around self, and that is the wa 
to please the selfish reader—other read- 
ers there are aa in the pee 

It is vulgarly supposed, that a man, 
who is always thinking and talking of 
himself, is an egotist. He is no such 
thing ; he is the least egotistical of all 
men. It is the world he is studying 
all the time, and self is but the glass 
through which he views and specu- 
lates upon nature. People call me ego 
tist ; they don’t know what they say. 
I never think of myself, but as one 
among the many—a drop in the ocean 
of life. If l anatomize my own heart, 
*tis that I can lay hands on no other 
so conveniently ; and when I do even 
make use of ord ure I! pyres! oy 

it any highly-gifted and origi - 
vated? in ividual I Siive “Urea 
thought myself very like Rousseau, ex- 
cept in one thing, that I hate ‘ the wo- 


d mankind,’—I have reason—he h 


ad 
not. Nevertheless, had he hung u 
his shield in a temple, I’m sureI shoul 
recognize it. I feat within me a kind- 
red spirit,—the same expansive intel- 
lect how strays bot the ytenry of 
culation, and has grasped nothin 

teceiaba it met nothing worthy, the 
same yearning after what the soul can 
never attain,—the same eloquent and 
restless thought, whose trairis are ropes 
of sand, undone as soon as done,—the 
same feverish thirst to gulp bed know- 
ledge, with a stomach in which no 
knowledge can rest. If a fortuitous 

tion of atoms ever formed any 
thing, it formed us, for truly we are 
a tesselated pair, each of a disposition 
curiously dove-tailed, as Burke said of 
Lord Chatham’s ministry,—of facul- 
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ties put together so higgledy piggledy, 
that hana excellent each is n its 
kind, Ne! — aS» apne Om 
worse in t the anagrams 
of intellect, as Donne would say. The 
world, too, has treated us similarly ; 
with the most patriotic feelings, our 
countries have at us ; with the 
most philanthropic we have be- 
come the buts and bye words of criti- 
cism ; and with the warmest hearts, 
we never had a friend. He despised 


; —so do I; he despised book- 
Shes know nothing about it ; he 


did not care for the t—the great 
do not care for whe farther 
traits of resemblance would you have? 
—his breeches hung about his heels. 

The author of a mighty fine review 
of Childe Harold compares the author, 
my friend’s friend, to Rousseau, and 
ekes out the similarity in poetic prose. 
I have no fault to find with the Re- 
view, it being buon camarado of mine, 
but they might have made out a better 
comparison. It was L. H. first sug- 

to me my resemblance to the 
author of Eloisa; it is one of those 
obligations I can never forget. He said, 
at the same time, that he himself was 
like Tasso, and added, in his w b 
he would prove that bard a Cockney. 
This is neither wit nor good sense in 
my friend, who, finding he cannot 
shake off the title, wishes to convert it 
into a crown ;—it won’t do, the ‘ brave 
public’ will have it a fool’s cap. 

As for me, I care not ; they will 
have me Cockney—they’re welcome ; 
they will have me pimpled in soul and 
in Ps hee welcome; I_ know 
what they will not have me—but no 
matter ; I wander from my theme— 
myself, but I cannot help it. The 
thoughts of what I have suffered from 
envenomed pens come thick upon me ; 
but posterity will do me justice, and 
there will yet’be “sweet sad tears” shed 
over the tombs of me and of my tribe. 
Nevertheless, let me not give up the 
— my time—I am worth two 

men yet ; nor let it be here on 
record that I could be moved by my 
hard-hearted and hard-headed perse- 
cutors. But “ what is writ is writ”— 
it goes to my heart to blot one quar- 
ter of a page. My thoughts walk forth 


upon the street, like actors on the 
drop, with their irons knocked off. 
They come , unquestioned, 


hemapiryn b and md have pee 
heaps of folly in my [dang re 


was some leave or bad, which 






I care not—to save it from being up 
ps Ba S 
ere have been few great 
who took from the beginning to writ. 

ing as a profession—it is too 
ling—I doubt if it would require hg 
so much courage to lead a forlorn hope, 
They are, for the most part, men, 
against whom all other avenues were 
shut,—who have been pushed from 
their stools, 
‘* And being for all other trades 
Only t’ avoid being idle, set up wit.” 
And this not for lack of capacity, but 
for want of will; none of them could 
give a reason for being what they are— 
I could not, I know, for one. Yet 
mine was a natural course. It is an 
transition from the pn to the pen, 
only the handling of the first must be 
the result of long practice, and un. 
_wearied assiduity. The latter goes 
more glibly, 7 i the engine of 
eater power. e long to graspi 
a if it aa Jove’s thunderiolt and 
“hot and heavy” we find it. The study 
of the arts, too, is a terrible provota- 
tive to criticism—to canting and un 
meaning criticism. I must confess, I 
tremble to think what literature is 
likely to suffer from the encroachments 
of that superficial and conceited tribe. 
I was myself one of them, and may 
own it, though they be to me the first 
*aneath the sun.” They leap to taste, 
without laying any foundationof know. 
ledge—with their eyes stuck into the 
subject matter of their work; ther 
notions of things are too apt to re 
semble those of the “ fly upon the well- 
roportioned dome ;” their ov 
idea of the all-importance of their art, 
may be a very useful feeling to them- 
oe and to their own exertioa a 
to the world, it is i 
dence. There are Ly ti besides 
painting, and of this truth do not 
seem enough aware. There are ex- 
ceptions, however—I am one, H—— 
another. And I take this opportunity 
of weighing a little into the opposite 
scale, since I perceive they hold up 
their heads more than ordinary, (es 
pecially the Cockney artists) on’ the 
strength of my former essays. I have 
heard a dauber speak of me, ‘ yes, he 
writes about the art,’ inmuch the same 
tone as if he were recommending Mil- 
ton to a divine for having treate 
the Deity. They shall no more such 
essays, nor shall they again lay such 
flattering unction to their souls. 
I must needs be an honest man, for 
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best ;—it is upon points nearest our 
own hearts that we are most apt to 
feel Downright foes never 
come within arm’s length of one,— 
one cannot a blow at them ; and 
we must fall foul of our friends, were 
it but for practice sake, to keep our 
ity in tune. People, with whom 

have been in habits of intimacy, have 


abuse,them. It is all be ag, 4 but 
why do they talk so much? — If the 
throw their knowledge into one's 
how can we help making use 
of it? Let them enter their tongues 
at Stationer’s Hall, if they would pre- 
serve the copy-right of speech, nor be 
bringing their action of trover to re- 
ea they have carelessly squan- 


He that writes much, must neces- 
sarily write a great deal of bad, and a 
t deal of borrowed. The gentleman 
author, that takes up the pen once in 
three months, to fabricate a pet essay 
for his favourite miscellany or review, 
may keep up his character as a tasteful 
a fastidious penman. But let him 
be like me, scribbling from one end of 
the year to the other—obliged to it, at 
all hours and in all humours—and let’s 
see what a mixture will be his warp 
and woof ?—Let him, in an evil mo- 
ment, be compelled to “set himself 
dogged? about it,” as Johnson says, 
he'll be glad to prop himself up 
with the gossip of his acquaintances, 
and the amusing peculiarities of his 
friends. Let him stick in his working 
clothes, hammering away all weathers, 
like Lord Cast h im the House, 
and he'll have little time for display 
and got up speeches. He'll soon learn 
to despise which word comes foremost, 
and which comes fittest, and, in the 
way of diction, he'll soon cry out with 
myself—*< all’s grist that comes to the 
mill.” Grammarians and verbal critics 
ma out against us for corrupti 
the lang kes may collate, an 
talk with Mr Blair of purity, propriety, 
and precision ; but we own no such 
tules to our craft ;—with us, words 


“ Winds, whose ways we know not of.” 
All we have to do is, to take the first 
that offers, and sail wherever it may 
blow ;— rts are alike, so as the 
voyage be effected —all subjects alike, 
#0 the page be concluded. 
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[speak hard always of what I love 


Talking of aeeaet have been 
often accused of a fondness for 4 
I am not ashamed of the 
Truth, in my mind, is a bull, and the 


only way to seize it is Pre sherenia 
This bold method of the startled 
reader calls . He had rather 
spend’hours in hunting it into a cor- 
ner, with but a chance of noosing - 
it after all, and is envious of him that 
has the courage to it at once. I 
like the Irish for this, blunder 
upon truth so heartily, and knock it 
out of circumstances, as if these were 
made of flint, and their heads of iron. 
I blunder on it myself often, but the 
worst of this method is, that one is so 
apt to mistake common-place for a 
new di - We light upon it so 
suddenly, that there is no time to ex- 
amine its features, and thus often send 
forth an old worn-out maxim as a 
spic and “new t. But ‘tis 
e same thing,— the world won’t 
recognize it, and the other half won’t 
take the trouble of exposing it. All 
the didactic prosing of the age—pro- 
sing, be it in verse or not, is but the 
bis crambe ita—the old sirloin 
done up into ki ws and fritters. 
Gravity and sense are out of tune— 
the stock is exhausted to the know- 
ing—the only vein — is hu- 
mour. Waggery is always original ; 
and there is more rim inspiration 
in comic humour, in the mi 
mouthed sublime. Madame de 
that eloquent writer,—whom I know 
but in translstion by the bye—has 
anticipated these observations of mine 
in her Essay on Fiction :—‘* Nature 
and thought are inexhaustible in pro- 
ducing sentiment and meditation ; but 
in humour or pleasantry, there is a 
certain felicity of expression, or per- 
ception, of which it is im ible to 
culate the return. Every idea which 
excites laughter may be considered as 
a discovery ; but this opens no track 
to the future adventurer. To this 
eccentric power there lies no path,— 
of this poignant pleasure there is no 
perennial source. That it ‘exists, we 
are persuaded, since we see it con- 
stantly renewed ; but we are as little 
able to explain the course as to direct 
the means. The gift of pleasantry 
more truly partakes of inspiration than 
the — exalted ere rey The 
world are beginning to he e same 
opinion,—they are ‘finding out this 
truth more and more every day. Na- 
tural humour, lightness of heart, and 
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zine, which seers to have taken out a 
— for laughing at all the world. 
ike the spear of Achilles, however, 
its point can convey pleasure as well 
as pain—a balm as well as a wound. 
It is a wicked wag, yet one cannot 
help laughing with it at times, even 
bom one’s-self. I shall never forget 
e look of L. H. when he read him- 
self described in it, as a turkey-cock 
coquetting with the hostile number 
newly come out. There was more 
good nature in the article than he had 
met any where for a long time, and 
he grinned with a quantum of glee 
that would have suffocated a monkey. 
I would that Heaven had endowed 
me with more of the risible faculty, 
or more of the serious; that I had 
been decidedly one or the other, in- 
stead of being of that mongrel hu- 
mour, which deals out philosophy with 
flippant air, and cracks jests ‘with cof- 
fin visage. I can’t enrol myself under 
any banner ; and cannot, for the life 
of me, be either serious or merry. I’ve 
tried both ; but my gravity was dog- 
gedness, and my most uncouth 
bolling. So I must e’en remain as 
am,—up or down, as stimuli make 
or leave me. It is a sorry look-out, 
though, to be dependent on these,— 
to owe every bright thought to “‘ mine 


host,” or mine apothecary. I am not an 
admirer of “‘ the sober 8 juice ;” 
it, generates more wind than ideas. 


Johnson’s favourite beverage is better, 
but it is not that I worship. ‘ Tell 
me what company you keep,” says the 
$ a more inent query would 

be, “ Tell me liquor you drink.” 
I would undertake to tell any charac- 
ter upon this data. There is a mani- 
fest *‘ compromise between wine and 
water” in Mr Octavius Gilchrist ; ’tis 
= to discover sour beer in Mr Gif- 
ford’s pen ; and brisk toddy in North’s 
y easy in mine, to descry the 
dizziness of spirit, or the washiness of 
water, whichever at the time be the 


ys) Lary 

urried sketch will not see the 
light till I am no more. ‘Twill be 
found among my papers, affixed to my 
Memoirs, and my executors will give 
it to the world with p- Then will 
I, uncoated, sintiteectoed, and uncra- 
vatted, look down from the empyreal 
on the scatteration of my foes. A life 







of drudgery—of “‘hubble, bubble, : 
and trouble” —will be repaid with ag 
of fame ; and, en between A 
dison and Bacon, my spirit shall 


the sceptre of Cockney Laren 
Yet let me not be discontented ; I am 
not all forsaken. From Winterst 
ae ee my name ! ee 
» with respect. I am in literature 
the lord-mayor of the a Wood 
of Parnassus (what an idea!). The 
apprentices of Cockaigne point at me, 
as towards the highest of their 
ambition. I am the prefect of all ¢i 
eritical gazettes ; and L. H. for all 
huffing and strutting, is but my depu. 
ty—my proconsul.—Said I not well, 
— Rock? I blew into his nostrils 
all the genius he es and intro. 
duced him to the honourable fraterni- 
ty of washerwomen and the round. 
table ; since which auspicious day, he 
lacked never a beef-steak, or a- clean 
shirt. But of him, and of all my ac- 
quaintances, I have left valuable me- 
morials throughout my writings. This 
observation, and that anecdote, have 
always come pat into my sentences; 
so that, with my mixture of 
and philosophy, I shall be the 
Boswell, half-Johnson, of my age— 
Not that I deign to compare myself 
with the first in dignity, or with the 
last in “‘ that fine tact, that airy intuis 
tive faculty,” that purchases at half. 
price ready-made wisdom. As to my 
politics, it would be a difficult matter 
to say what they were. I know not 
myself ; so that we will treat them as 
acountry schoolmaster gets over a hard 
word, “‘ It’s Greek, Bill, read on.” 
As to my temper, it is of’ the genus ir 
ritabile 
Latin.) I am very willing to give, but 
littie able to return a blow. I weep 
under the lash, and, in truth, am too 
innocent for the world. After attack- 
ing private character and public vir~ 
tue,—endeavouring to sap all prinei- 
ples of religion and government,—ut- 
tering whatever slander or blasphemy 
caprice suggested, or malice spurred 
me to,—yet am I surprised, and una- 
ble to discover, how or why any one 
can be angry with me. : I own, it isa 
puzzle to me to find out ‘how I have 
made enemies. Yet, suth is the world, 
that I am belaboured on all sides ;— 
friends and foes alike fall’ foul of me ; 


—and often am I tempted to cry out, 


in the language of that book I have 
neglected, ‘< There is no peace for me, 
but in the grave.” 

10 


osuicorum (if that be good’ 
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ESGAYS ON CRANIOSCOPY, CRANIOLOGY, PHRENOLOGY, &c." 


By Sir Tosy Ticxtzrosy, Barts 
Citar. I. 


Céunsel for the Prosecution: 
Gentlemen of the Jury, this cause heré 
Depends not on the truth of witnesses, 
As was the case some hundred years ago; 
Before the days of Justice Tickletobius ; 
But upon statute 4th of George the Fourth.— 
Compare this villain’s head with what you know 
Of bumps, that all agree denote a thief ; 
And if there’s a righteous skull-cap in the box, 
(And I must not suppose it otherwise,) 
I have no fear but you'll give verdict, ** Guilty.” 
Counsel for the Prisoner. 
Look at that bump, my Lord, upon his head ; 
Pray feel its brother, on the other side; 
And say if, in the range of possibilities, 
This poor man here could eithier rob or steal, 
And bear such striking marks of rigid virtue. 
Ye Gentlemen of Jury, feel your heads, 
And if there is a knob upon your skulls 
(Unless mayhap the rudiments of horns,) 
That bears more honest seeming, then will I 
Give up this much-wrong’d man to punishment. 
Justiciary Records for the year 1996. 
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As almost every individual in this 
ancient city who can read has lately 
liad an opportunity of judging of the 
infallibility of the doctrine which mea- 
sires the powers of our minds by the 
bumps upon our skulls, from the ac- 
earate examination of the head of the 
unfortunate individual who lately for- 
féited his life to the laws of his coun- 
try, by one so eminently qualified to 
form an accurate opinion on the sub- 
ject, I trust I s be pardoned for 
dedicating a few pages to a theme 
which I have been compelled to hear 
illustrated in every company. 

There seems now Tittle doubt, from 
the learned publications of our own 
countrymen, that every prevalent bent 
of mind or brain (for brain without 
mind is a very useless article indeed) 

itself by a corresponding 
increase of the bony case which is 
supposed to contain the thinking ap- 


paratus, and that aii examination of 
the head of any one by those in the 
secret, is sure to detect the prevailing 
pe shes g of a Pp {imi from Se 
external swellings or s upon hi 
skull. This is the anton of those 
renowned discoverers Drs Gall and 
Spurzheim, and of their illustrators in 
this country ; and any one who takes 
the trouble to examtine it by the test 
of experiment, will soon find that this 
hypothesis of humat. action is admi- 
rably calculated for the subsequent 
improvement of our species. My chief 
objection to it is, that it does not go 
far enough, and that in the thirty. 
three great divisions in the map of the 
osseous covering of the centre of ner-_ 
vous energy, room has not been found 
for thirty-three divisions more. For 
instance, we know that there are dull, 
and very stupid, and even insane peo~ 
ple in the weld yet there is no organ 





* Cranioscopy means the inspection of the cranium, and Craniology, a discourse on 
the cranium. Phrenology is derived from the Greek noun @¢fva¢, mind, or rather per- 
haps from ogevir1¢, mentis delirium ; the same root from which our common English 


word phrensy takes its rise, and which si 


ignifies, according to Dr Johnson, on the an- 


thority of Milton, madness, frantickness. The Scottish writers on thigsubject, with the 
>< 


istic good sense of their countrymen, prefer the a) 
to the less significant terms employed by the ‘rani i 


phi 
hilosophers of the south, or 


fathers of skull science on the Continent. Phrenitis, in the nosological systems of 
— ag Cullen, I need scarcely remark, is a aa tres 
ou. X. 








78) 


of stupidity, or bump of dulness,—no 
sis UF aomiia da te the sane 


the cool investigator. 
Now, that there must, in some skulls 
at least, be tremendous bumps of folly 
and bility, ibilitiveness, 1 be- 
lieve, should be the word,) the writ- 
= Spurzheim and his followers 

abundant and most melancholy 
proof. 


Another very profound theory of 
human action and human motive, has 
been lately propounded by the cele- 
brated Dr Edward Clyster ; and though 
the system of the Doctor has been pre- 
vented from being sufficiently known 
by the mean jealousies and envy of 

fessional rivalship, and the prevail- 
ie celebrity of phrenology, it certain- 
ly deserves to be made better known. 

Doctor’s theory is, that the pre- 
vailing mental character of the indivi- 
dual a traced with equal certainty 
on another extremity of the human 
body ; and that in point of practical 
experiment, more instances can be 
cited i favour of his hypothesis, than 
that of Drs Gall and Spurzheim. 
From the Doctor’s repeated examina- 
tion of the bottoms of nearly eight 
handred boys, while usher of the 
Grammar School of Kittlehearty, and 
from facts communicated to him by 
the four masters of the High School 
of Gutterborough, he concludes with 
confidence, that the indications of the 
hemispheres of the one termination, 
ate at least of equal importance with 
the indications of the other. He 
mentions with an air of triumph the 
results of the application of the birch 
(taws, Scotticg) to this part, and the 
well known effects of the operation in 
stimulating the intellectual powers, as 
matter of everyday observation, and 
as affording reason to believe that the 
bottom is more intimately connected 
with the mind than vce oan investi- 
gators have sup + 

The intimate connection which sub- 
sists between the stomach and the brain, 
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ie 
so well known to medical men y 
the intolerable headachs which arigg — 
from repletion and indigestion, 

well deserves the-notice of some greag 
man, capable of working up the ides. 
into a system. The facts which have: 
come under my own notice, have long: 
impressed me with the belief, that 
there is more mind in the belly than: 
most le are aware of. Thereisno 
saying what effect even diet may have: 
on the production of genius; and it. 

would be premature, in the present 

state of our knowledge on this point,, 
to offer any conjectures as to the share: 

which breakfast, dinner, and: supper. 
may have had in the elicitation of 

works, hitherto attributed to the head; 

alone. ' 

Without entering into the merits of. 
these rival hypotheses, or of the more 
probable one of Lavater, that the pre- 
vailing habits of thought give a chas. 
ratteristic tone to the whole physiog- 
nomy, I may be permitted to state, 
that the production of genius is a much: 
more philosophical subject of inquiry 
than the indications of it, or the want 
of them in a person already fi 
and where the utmost that can be ex-, 
pected from the knowledge is, some. 
minute regulations for checking or ims, 

roving what can cnly be checked or. 
improved to a very limited extent. 
These indications, then, of the hither-.’ 
to barren theory of Drs Gall, Spurz- 
heim, and Company, I now purpose 
to turn to some practical account. 

It is a well-known fact, that the hu- 
man cranium may be moulded, in early 
infancy, into any conceivable shape, 
from the elastic nature of the bonesof. 
which it is formed. Every medical; 
practitioner, from Hippocrates and Cel- 
sus down to Abraham Posset the apo-, 
thecary, is aware of this fact ; and itis, 
equally well ascertained, that several, 
tribes of savages take their distinctive, 
mark from the form of the skull. It, 
is fashionable among one tribe, for in- 
stance, to wear their brain im a case, 
shaped like a sugar-loaf, while others 





+ Dr Spurzheim, from the circumstance of Sterne being represented in all his por-, 
traits with his head leaning on his hand, and his finger on a particular place of his 
forehead, concludes that the organ of wit must occupy that identical spot ; and Dr Chj 
from the late Dr Webster, the founder of that excellent institution, the Widows’ Fund 
of the Scottish Glergy, having his hands in his breeches-pockets when he brought for- 


ward the measure in-the General Assembly, and always one hand in that 
on the subject, considers it as demonstrated, that the organ of Benevolence 


he spoke 


ition when 


and Philanthropy must be confined to that neighbourhood. So nearly balanced are the 
two theories. 
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to have their terminating promi- 
moulded in imitation of a cocoa~ 
“And I have little doubt, when 
‘the interior of the African continent is 
detter known, that nations will be 
into forms still more unaecountable.* 
The mere mention of these undoubted 
facts, when coupled with the know- 
ledge of the functions of the brain de- 
rived from the writings of Gall, Spurz- 
heim, and their British disciples, must 
awaken, in the minds of philosophic 
observers, ideas of the perfectibility of 
the human we? ow the io 
and ion e powers of the hu- 
parm art sh ioe make the gold- 
en age of the old world, or the Mille- 
nium of the present, an event within 
the reach of ordinary life, and perfect- 
ly practicable in the next generation. 
. Dknow the envy generally attached 
to the promulgator of a new discovery ; 
and I should not have dared, did a 
court of inquisition‘exist in this coun- 
, perhaps even to hint at the gene- 
ization of facts collected by the great 
men who have gone before me in the 
seat discovery. em if po — 
Ihave now to propose en u 
Parliament in a next ror A i 
pledge myself, rinciples of Ga 
sais ai reg their infalli- 
ity, ually to n by its means 
the-annual amount of alge in this 
country, and in the course of thirty 
years, the common term for a genera- 
tion of human beings, to banish it en- 
tirely from Great Britain. 

As it is of considerable importance, 
however, and as it may prevent the 
honour of my discovery from being 

iated by others, and save a 
world of literary controversy about 
fhonty of ideas, I beg to mention, 
that the idea came into my organ of 
inventiveness on the twenty-fifth of 
duly, one thousand, eight hundred, 
and twenty-one, ten minutes after 
deven o'clock at night, and that it 
entered into my very marked organ of 

lence in less than three minutes 
after. As all the circumstances which 


AS 


lead to any notable distovery are 
lead to any very notable discovery are 
ideas, I may further remark, that it 
was after a careful of the Phre- 
nological Notices 


Haggart’s 
attached to the end of that mur 
derer's narrative, and the very satise 
factory illustration of that almost pro» 
phetic art, which can, by manipulation, 
typify a thrice-condemned convict as 
a remarkable rit, before he is ace 
tually hanged ! supper this even- 
ing consisted of a plate of strawberries, 
(very small ones,) and about the 
eighth part of an ounce, by estimation, 
of Scottish Parmasan, viz. ewe-milk 
cheese.—-Thus much for the ascertains 
ment of my discovery, which, I have 
little doubt, will add a few leaves more 
to the already flourishing laurel which 
already encircles the head of Sir Toe 
bias Tickletobeus, Baronet. t 
As all the organs of thought and voe 
lition are as distinctly laid down in the 
cranial map of Gall and Spurzheim as 
the position of the Isle of May, or the 
Bell Rock, in the charts of the coast of 
Scotland,—and as I have already dee 
monstrated the practicability of come 
pressing the cranial bones, at an early 
ase, into any conceivable form,—nos 
ing more is required, to give a new 
and definite direction to the 
and feelings of the next generation, 
than to mould the infant head to a 
given form, by the simple application 
of an unyielding metal head 
formed so as only to permit the deve~ 
lopement of the required organs. These 
metal caps might be moulded from the 
heads of 1 those whose ruling passions 
were most Swenahy marked ; and, cone 
tinuing them of the same form, they 
might be made of increasing sizes, so 
as to suit every shade of growth, from 
puling infancy to the full grown man, 
If the elevation of the skull, at a cere 
tain part, be occasioned by the deve~« 
lopement of a particular organ situated 
under it, (and this has been clearly de- 
monstrated by Dr Spurzheim, and hig 
Scottish disciples,) there can be no« 
thing more easy in nature, or in the 





* The relation which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Othello, of “ men whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders,” may turn out to be a veritable fact. Othello, 
it will be observed, was a native of Africa. 

* My German commentators generally quote me by my Christian name Tobias ; but 
the Dutch translators always denominate me as above. I mention this, because it has, 
M.more than one instance, occurred that I have been confounded with ‘* my uncl¢ 
Toby,” and I wigh as long as possible to preserve my personal identity. 








eim?) were thought necessa- 
ry in sov s, their growth might 
‘De en at the expence of other 
of public value,—as se/f- 


: 


and secretiveness in the next generation, 
the cause of one class of crimes would 
be instantly done away. Allow not 
the organs of destructiveness and coms 
bativeness to ex their bony cover- 
ing, and war and ruin will be banished 
from the land. When the means of 
subsistence become too scanty for the 
existing rege let the organs of 
amativeness au al itiveness 
have no room for deeply othe head- 
dresses of the young, and the next ge~ 
neration will live and die in hopeless 
virginity and unregarded celibacy. 
The organ ot' public approbation might 
make ali the gentlemen in the public 
offices, now so handsomely paid for 
their trouble, think themselves fully 
requited for their services by a vote of 
thanks, were this organ to be exclusively 
encouraged in the children of the pre- 
sent incumbents. A strict attention 
to the organ of righteousness, might 
sweep away at once all the expensive 
establishments of courts, judges, and 
lawyers; and the due production of 
the organs of veneration and benevo- 
lence, might save our successors, in 
less than thirty years, the expence of 
churches, and the payment of tithes. 
And were other nations not to adopt 
the great discovery now promulgated, 


if the thirty-three 
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and it wate necessary to havea stand 
ing arm t up, one or two hund 
thousand i with . 


e country in , 
_ the ae nes 
while a due proportion of the org 
determinativeness in our peasan 
mechanics, might make our subjug; 
tion a matter ef absolute im , 


lity, ws 
In short, the thirty-three divisions 
into which the skull is arranged, and 
ities corres 
sponding to these divisions, may be #9 
modified, by adopting metal cases for 
the covering of the heads of the 
as to produce any quantity of talent res 
quired. ‘The Parliament have only to. 
an act, ordering a sufficient num- 
r of these skull-moulds to be made, 
of various sizes, for the use of 
sae ; and to make it felony, without 
nefit of clergy, for the next genera. 
tion to be without them, at least till 
the wished-for organs have sufficiently 
displayed themselves. Of the effects 
of this discovery upon the future fate 
of the world, nobody who possesses one 
bump out of the thirty-three can allow 
himself to doubt. The extravagance 
of one sovereign, might easily be madé 
up in the penuriousness of his succei 
sor ; and indeed the measure, bya lite 
tle care on the part of the parish offis 
cers, might make the least wise of the 
next generation equal to Newton @ 
Bacon ; and the least eloquent not in- 
ferior to Cicero or Demosthenes. Ji 
fact, the world might be made, in less 
than a century, to advance furtherin ° 
intellectual. and moral improvement; 
than it has done for the last five theu- 
sand years, Wars, and the ravages of 
war, might be made for ever to cease; 
and the multiplied and varied generae 
tions of mankind, might, without rie 
valry, walk their round upon the stage 
of life, free from the irritations of pas+ 
sion, and from every stain of moral 
turpitude which could either embite 
ter their wanderings in time, or lee 
sen their hopes of immortality. Then 
should we have professors of anatomy 
and butchers (to use a common Mes 








* This is printed costivencss, by mistake I presume, in the second edition of Dr 
Spurzheim’s book.—See Dr Hamilton’s work on Purgative Medicines, fer the allevia: 
tion of this troublesome complaint ; and the Doctor himself for its petmanent eure. ~~ 
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CHAPTER It, 


I hae a theory lying in saut, 
Lad, gin ye lo’e me, tell me true ; 
T hae a notion ye’ve mony waur faut 
Than the thing that the Carles are to try ye for now, 


I hae a theory wantin’ a leg, 
Lad, gin ye lo’e me, me now ¢ 

‘There’s mair in the shell than inside o’ the egg, 
dear dne: trey arse aainer ese 


Phren. 1'Tl tell you what yoy are, my honest friend, 
(On secrecy from me you may depend,) 
You don’t te women—hate the thoughts of wine ? 
Now, tell me truly—Do I right divine ? 

Mur. No, Sir !—You’re wrong for onee. I loved the fair— 
The decent ones I mean—beyond compare + 
Seduction was my forte ; and, as for wine, 
Little of that opens drink was mine ; 
But when well on with good plain Highland whisky, 
I was too sly to blab, or even seem frisky. 

Phryen, You had no wish to kill, but to ? 

Mur. Why, there you’re right, sir ; but, when in a scrape, 
One may knock down, and think of nothing ill ; 
This was my case—but blows will sometimes kill. 

Dialogue between a Phrenologist and a Murderer.* 


Having, in the preceding chapter, of the minor details. The great matter 
{aid the basis of my great discovery be- at the first commencement of the plan 
fore the public, I now proceed tosome would be, to provide accurate models 





_* As our respectable correspondent, Sir Toby Tickletoby, has omitted to insert a motto 
for this chapter, perhaps from not having carried his library with him to the Moors, we 
have taken the liberty to prefix two,—one from a well-known old song—the other from 
a manuscript of “* Haggart’s Life, done into English verse, by an Eminent Hand,” whith 
has been sent us for publication. , 

. To ascertain the fidelity of this paraphrase, we were at the trouble of comparing it 
vith the original published narrative, and now subjoin the parallel ‘ 

Phre. *¢ The present communication is entirely confidential, and will not be abused. 
grt Haggart is therefore requested to be open, and completely candid in his remarks, 

. 1 ° 
¥ You would not be the slave of sexual passion, nor greatly given to drink.” — 

‘J 167. 

_ Hag. “‘ You have mistaken me in this point of sexual passion ; for it was my greatest 
failing that I had a great inclination te the fair sex ; sot’ however, nf these aiiied pains 
titutes; for I never could bear the thought of a whore, I was the means of 
leading away and betraying the innocence of young women, then leaving them to 
the freedom of their own will. I believe that I was master of that art more than any 
other that I followed. 

“ A little spirits were always necessary, although I could abstain from them at plea- 
sure, scolillinn os i suited the company I was in. When in drink I was very quiet, 
gid would think twice before I spoke once.”—Pp. 167, 168. 

»Phren: “ You would never be cruel or 3 and you would never inflict serious 
sifftring upon any individual without bitterly regretting it?” —P. 167. 


excellence im any art or science 
was kuown and ascertained, might in 
this view be attended oo very bene- 
ficial consequences ; but as in ceme- 
teries where thousands are annually 
buried, the confusion of skulls and 
bodies is such in a few years, that one 
would not be able to identify even their 
own bones, the effects to be derived 


It has therefore struck me, t 
certain way of procuring models would 
be to have them made from the crani- 
ums of existing talent, where talent is 
wanted, or _— the ome of 
triotism and in tible integrity, 
i any such should be found to exist 
country. In my speculations on thi 
subject, tas first thought that remo- 
= integuments from the outside 
of the cranial covering, or scalping our 
celebrated countrymen for the 
of making casts from the bones of their 
heads, would be sufficient ; but as ana- 
tomists assert that skulls are not every- 
where of the — a there 
may exist bumps epressions on 
which the talents depend, only to be 
discovered by an internal examination 
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of the shell after the removaligf'g. 
kernel. It is not too much teeiian 
therefore, that the possessors' gPi@higie | 
craniums which have made a tide - 
the world, or whichhave beet @e 
cause of the celebrity of their propria, 
tors, may leave them as a legaty'tg’ 
admiring coun ; but it; would 
be far more patriotic, certainly, were 
the me. 

the 







they now to give them up to 
deller, before old age F2 
cranial contents, or an additional de 
posit of osseous matter fills up some of 
Pe on a eminence de- 
s. e Duke of Wellington, 

ae we the first general in v4 
-_ me has so often hazarded his 

‘or the benefit of his country, would 
I am certain, have no sbjectiog to have 
his body shortened a few inches to pro. 
mote so much good, and thus be the 
matrix of a hundred future Welling- 
tons; and I feel quite confident that 
none of our own celebrated country. 
men, and we have a good many, woul 
hesitate for one moment to sacrifice 
their heads to the future and certain im. 
provement of their native land. In place 
of one Stewart, and one Scott, (at pre- 
sent the brightest luminaries in our 
Scottish horizon,) we might, in a few 
years, have hundreds of the one, and 
thousands of the other ; and 

we were wise enough to keep the mo- 
dels in our own hands, (for they have 





Hag. ** Cruel to my inferiors I never was; but I rejoiced to pull the lofty down, to 


make them on a fair level with their brethren in the world. Whatever I di 


I vever 


looked back to my former crimes with regret, as I never, thought that was of any use."—» 


P. 167. 


** T laid one low with my pistol. Whether I have his murder to answer for,#I cannot 
tell. But 1 fear my aim was too true, and the poor fellow looked dead enough,”—« 


P, 32. 
the butt-end of my whip.” —P. 109. 


“ Before he had time to challenge me, I hit him a very smart blaw on the head with 


“* Our only object was liberty—not to murder poor Thomas Morrin.”—P. 167. 
Phren. ““ The greatest errors have arisen from a great self-esteem, a large combative. 


ness, 2 
P. 160. 


rodigious firmness, a great secretiveness, and a defective love of approbation. 
No others of the faculties appear to possess an undue degree of energy or d 


i ency: 2 Nas 


«* Your nature is, in many respects, different from your actions.” —P. 169. 
** Your sentiment of Justice is not remarkably defective.””—Ib. 


** Your sentiment of benevolence is great,’”’ &c.—Ib. 
We have quoted these latter passages to shew what an excellent man Heggart 
but for his unfortunate convictions, and as additional proofs of the soundness of the 


was, 
theory 


which our correspondent has so eloquently advecated. Though it has been insinaated to 
us in more than one quarter that the observer must have been either blind or “ 

when he made observations so little in accordance with the registers of the criminal ; 
and though we have heard it remarked as an odd manner of characterising the profes- 
sion of robbery, seduction, and murder, to term it merely ‘‘ a sporting Tne of 1 ife,”— 


yet as David, according to the indications of his cranium, was ‘‘ an honou 


man, 


and his observer is known to be “ an honourable man,” we make no farther remark, than. 
by repeating with Mark Antony, that “ so are they all,—all honourable men.”=eC. Ne 
etwe . - , 12 
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abe Or, say that the worthy 
of our city corporations, and 
iffs: of our .counties, were to 

‘their heads together, and resolve 
Sa county and civic privileges to 
every one who should not choose to 
have their childrens’ heads cramped 
into these approved models; and if 
acl Assembly of our Nation- 
ak: should add the weight of 
their influence to the scheme, and de- 
ny church-privileges to the noncon- 
fmists, I have little doubt that the. 
native enterprise of our countrymen, 
guided b such craniums, would soon 
i government of the world, 
ood lay the foundation of an empire of 
extent, and of infinitely more 
power, than any that has yet existed. 
It has been objected, I believe, to 
the system of Gall, Spurzheim, and 
Company, that its direct tendency is 
tolead to the doctrine of Materialism ; 
bat I see no just grounds for the ob- 
jection. If the soul is independent of 
the body, and if the bumps and de- 


ions on the human cranium be 
fe work of this invisible agent, it 
should rather, I think, afford evidence 
fits independent power, that it can 
make room for the display of its pecu- 
liar faculties, without consulting the 
mess of + poco the bones where it 
issupposed to have its temporary re- 
sidence. But as all the idpeshitentiien 
of soul are only known to us through 
the medium of body, it is absurd to 
say that we can know any thing of this 
divine essence, excepting in connexion 
with its corporeal seat. Wine is wine, 
whether in a hogshead, a flask, or one 
of Day and Martin’s blacking-bottles ; 
and soul is soul, whether we sup 
its seat to be in the belly, the head, or 
thefeet. Was ever a philosopher heard 
of, who could invent theories, or illus- 
trate facts, without the assistance of 
his stomach, and the apparatus con- 


tained in his thoracic cavity? and does 
not a cannon-shot the breast : 
pata as effectual to ions 


Paadeliendh eckiiickecntioasbonn 


the head? All that the phrenologists. 


say is, that particular powers of mind» 
oF soul have been proved te manifest: 
themselves im peculiar opements. 
of the wepenes Oo taienia all that: 
I say is, by my glorious invention,. 
(as I have no doubt it will be termed 
by after ages,) the growth and deve~ 
lopement of these bones may, in early 
life, from their yielding quality, be: 
made to accommodate: themselves to 
the display of any required faculty of 
mind. 

There is a strong argument from 
analogy, which may be here mentioned 
in illustration of the doctrine now pro~ 
pounded. Trees, it is well known,’ 
when left to take their own mode of 
growing, always delight to luxuriate 
in the wild irregularity of unshapely 
and unpruned branches ; though it is 
quite well known to the skilful gars 
dener, that they can be made to as 
sume the form of a fan or a cone on 
walls, or expand horizontally on espa~ 
liers, at the pleasure of their early in~ 
structors, and still, after all, be trees, 
and bear fruit better than in their wild 
uneducated state. Now, I will notdo 
my fellow-creatures the injustice to 
suppose, that they are less s ible 
of cultivation than plumb or cherry- 
trees, or that the bony covering of 
their thirty-three propensities is hard- 
er than holly or boxwood, or more 
untractable than the teak or ‘‘ knotted 
oak.” But further illustration is un- 
necessary ; the very mention of the 
circumstance must carry conviction to 
the mind of the unprejudiced observer 
of nature. 

It may be objected to the magnifi- 
cent discovery now enunciated, that 
the soul may not choose to occupy’a 
habitation moulded to a certain shape, 
and that, if forced to reside in a house 
she* does not like, she may sit sullen- 
ly in her cell, and disappoint the hopes 





*.By the bye, why is the soul always of the feminine gender, and the mind neuter ? 
The Soul, secure in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn-dagger, and defies its point. 
Hark, hi: 1—Ai ’ 

Sister Yer = ' 
a some of those metaphysical writers, who bewilder themselves and confound others, 
bythe indiscriminate use of the terms soul, mind, brain, thinking prineiple, and so forth, 
Would answer the question. My own soul, I am convinced, is an independent masculine 
spirit, which shall survive long after the pulpy attributes and bony faculties of phrenolo- 


gical minds shall be crumbled to dust. 


SS 
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eerieaniematind de hes Getnne 
display. That. may happen in 
one cise out of «thousand may be 
considered as possible ; though it is 
not very likely that the occupier of a 
common-place rotundity would be 


content to lose the ey of think- 
ing like Newton or in, merely out 
of moroseness, which would 
y but itself. But even were 
ne case to if won eee than can 
posed, the certaint revent- 
ing the growth of evil : oaalslen is 
cient to counter ce the loss 
which society might sustain from this 
cause ; and, to carry on the allusion to 
the training of plants, the manure of 
education which would in many cases 
be applied to heads already jpeomrepeten 
to excellence, might raise their posses- 
sors to such heights of knowledge, that 
the average of the whole population 
might be equal to a Locke, and not 
inferior to a Pope or Addison. 

It is impossible for one mind to 
conceive all the objections which may 
be made by the ignorant, or those who 
are so wedded to old notions as to 
consider no innovations as improve- 
ments. But it would ill become the 
projector of so magnificent a plan for 
the future, not to suggest something 
likewise that may ameliorate the ex- 
isting race of human beings, and, at 
least, banish vice and crime, if it do 
nothing more, from our native country. 
If the prevailing disposition of mind 
ean be infallibly ascertained, accord- 
ing to Phrenologists, by the exa- 
mination of the outside of the head, 
might not the British Parliament do 

ing worse than an act, 
which shall oblige all individuals of 
this empire, of whatever age, to sub- 


then be separated from the 
mass, and prevented from i 
the peace of society by their 
furtive or murderous propensities ? 
ime would thus be crushed in the 
bud, an = a er — or i... 
ief, might e forfeit 
intended pw y howe before 
= sag eg were able to wield a 
» or their eyes distinguish one 

ies of A another. The 

ight be put 

ety 

of the good ; or, if this were thought 
too cruel, they might be transported, 


at the of the Societies 
Suppression of Vice, to our Se 
ments on Melville Island, w: 
ingenuity might have room. fa 
display in contesting with th 
bear and fox the right of pre in 
each other’s bodies. Were this *¢9p 
summation,” so ‘ devoutly to be wig 
ed,” to take place, a committee of Gall. 
and Spurzheim’s followers in 
and the same in Edinburgh, su 
tended by their publishing di 
might be established, for the 
of picking out all the disturbers of; 
ciety with villainous propensities, pp 
com to their haat and the hep 
tish millennium might instantly com. 
mence, by the shutting up for everf. 
those receptacles of vice and misery, 
the Newgates, and Bridewells, and, 
prison-houses of every denomination, 

As in every great revulsion of pubs 
lic opinion, or change of public sentie 
ment, certain classes are sure to suff, 
the opposition to the measure from: 
those interested in the éxistence, 
crime, or who derive their chief sup. 
port from the commission of 
might be overcome by granting them 
annuities equal to the amount of their 
annual profits. Or, if this should:be 
thought to fall too heavy on the nation. 
al income, the measure might be pam 
tially delayed till the present race of 
office-holders wore out. Leavingafew 
culprits in every county for a certain is 
mited period, the criminal courts and 
the officers of police, the keepersof 
jails, and the public executioner, would 

ve no more reason to complain of the 
stagnation of trade, than other honest 
dealers in mercantile commodities fer 
a long time past ; and those 
able and useful matrons, who 
markets of beauty for the unwi 
part of the population, might be re 
stricted in their calling to the disposal 
of their present stock. From the usual 
termination of crime, the frail nature 
of beauty, and the accidents to which 
it is exposed, I do not see that, from 
these causes, the millennium need bé 
delayed beyond a very few years. 

In those cases where the bumps on 
the skull do not form an i 
perrien, te it must ee that 

s mode of ju propensities 
sometimes fails) yo Se of those 
acute observers of human nature, the 
Bond Street and Police officers, 
to be called in, before deciding fi 
upon a moral delinquency ; and, a4 
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\abresource, a jury of eimists their horses';—yet all these, I insist, 
would settle dhe haateer a way not are but scneale tothe general rule, 
ee Th the and are by no means to be considered 
gsmination of the skulls of great men as of any consequence in the estima- 
jus,"in a few cases, thrown discredit tion of the etic or phrenological 
onthe theory, by even the most acute hypothesis. : 
phrénologists sometimes finding the — T’o conclude, (for I do not wish’ to 
canium of a thief to belong to the exhaust the subject,) it may be men- 
most beneficent person, and a mur- tioned, as an additional argument for 
derer’s bump on a head overflowing the introduction of m caps, or 
with'the “milk of human mpage mind-regulators, that the heads, where 
‘these are but exceptions to the no superior purpose was required, 
e rule,—mere tricks of nature might be fortned 80 as better to suit 
toperplex philosophers. It is avery the various occupations of men than’ 
ileonstructed theory,indeed, that can- those in common use. Might not the 
not explain things much more per- person intended as a er of ma- 
plexing, and fortunately here the ex- thematics, for example, have his seat 
is not difficult. In craniums of thought moulded into the shape of 
of this sort, the organs undisplayed a triangle, a cone, a cylinder, or any 
sufficient controul over the other form which might be of use to 
externally prominent ones to counter- him in his demonstrations of Euclid, 
atttheir mischievous tendency; and and thus save the trouble of tracin 
pref the head of Shakespeare, ex- illustrative diagrams? those intend 
by the doctrines of the crani- to carry weights on this part of their 
age, palpably wants all the organs bodies might have the upper surface 
should have contributed to form of the cranium formed into a horizon- 
amind capable of “ exhausting worlds tal plane ; while soldiers, intended for 
and i ing new ones ;”—although parade, might have it elongated to a 
Milton, by the same theory, looks very cone or cylinder, which would add 
like as if he could steal a horse; Dryden some inches to their stature. But these 
might be mistaken for the keeper of a details I willingly leave to the com- 
country ale-house ; and Swift, Pope, mittee of Parliament, who will have 
amd Gay, as three fellows whom it to arrange the provisions of the bill ; 
would be unsafe to meet upon an un- only suggesting, as it is my own dis- 
frequented road ;—although Sir Isaac covery, that the act should be inti- 
Newton and Dr Adam Smith, accord- tuled, both in the warrant for the 
ing'te Spurzheim and Co., may be set money which I am sure to receive 
down as tailors in no great estimation ; from Parliament, and in the Journals 
Joseph Addison as an irreclaimable of the House, “ An Act for hastening 
take; David Hume and Edward Gib- the British Millenium, and for the 
bon as portly coachmen, with heads revival of the Golden Age.” 
# smooth as the hind-quarters of 





CHAPTER III. 
Improvement of Intellect from Cross-breeds of Genius. 


Hey for a lass and a bottle to cheer, 
And a thumping bantling every year. 
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English Song. 

Dr Seurzuetm, in his late duode- are certainly worthy the attention of 

‘om @ Mo on Education,* has a chapteron those persons of both sexes who may 

ible | the “ Laws of Propagation,” in which now be disposed to enter into the ma- 

hat (Proposes to improve the human  trimonial state ; and, were not thesub- 

ties | "we by judicious cross-breeding. The jectrepulsivefor itsindelicacy, I should 

soe @ “aSonings contained in that chapter have been glad to have supported my 
the a. 

4 “ A View of the Elementary Principles of Education, founded on the Study of. the 


Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, M.D. Edin. 1821. 
Vo. X. L 
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own preconceived opinion by numerous 
quotations from an observer of such 
talents. But as I have an antipathy 
to scientific bawdry and learned obsce- 
nity, whether coming from the pen of 
Dr Aristotle or of Dr Spurzheim, I 
only quote the result of the interesting 
inquiry. “ It is indeed a pity,” says 
the Doctor, “ that the laws of propa- 
gation are not more attended to. I am 
convinced that, by attention to them, 
not only the condition of single fami- 
lies, but beyond nations, skeen 
improved beyondimagination, infigure, 
stature, complexion, health, talents, 
and moral feelings. I consider with 
Aristotle,’"—Vide Aristotle’s Master- 

iece,—* that the natural and innate 

i ces of man are the basis of all 
political economy. He who can con- 
vince the world of the importance of 
the laws of propagation, and induce 
mankind to conduct themselves ac- 


cordingly, will do more to them, 


and contribute more to their improve- 
ment, than all institutions, and all 
systems of education !” 

As any improvement of intellect 
from this source, however, is of little 
consideration, after the magnificent 

illustrated in the foregoing cha 


ters, I should not now have noticed the 
subject at all; were it not to establish 
my own claim to priority of discovery, 
even on this point. From a paper of 
mine read betore the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Assbury, upwards of two years 
ago, and which was honoured by the 
marked approbation of all the mem- 
bers mt at its reading, I extract 
the following passages :— 

** It will not be denied, that great 
improvements have been made, during 
the last fifty years, in the breeds of 
cattle, by the judicious intermixture of 
the various qualities of animals, which 
are the objects of the breeders of horse 
or black cattle, or the rearers of sheep 
and the producers of wool. It is also 
well known, that Mr Knight, whose 
— experiments on plants have 

productive of so much advantage 
to horticulture, has succeeded in rai- 
sing new and improved varieties of 
fruit from the junction of allied spe- 
cies. And it is at least a probable con- 
jecture, that the same attention to the 
marriages of the human race, where 
genius or valour, or any species of ex- 
y uired,would scarce- 

ly fail to have si results. 

“ For example, who could doubt 


that the junction of a male M 


a female Addison, a he Dryden andj 


she Swift, a feminine Pope, andy 
maseuline Otway, would have: 
ced, by the commixture of talents, 4 
cross-breed of genius to which ther 
would have been no paraliel? 
con’s sagacity, and Newton’s sci 
wers, might, by a proper arrange: 
aeit of ner a | betwixt the mem 
bers of the families, long ere thistine 
have resolved all the desiderata in phi 
losophy, and unfolded all the arcang 
of nature. r 


“It is perhaps of no use too 


that the philosophical views 
guide our graziers in the improvement 
of the breeds of cattle, and our 
rienced jockies in the management of 
their horses, were not perceived and 
acted upon ere this time,—and the 
eighteenth century in Britain had, 
compared to the rest of the 
enough to distinguish it, without hx 
ving added to its laurels the di 
which I have now the honour of 
tailing. If it had been earlier made, 
the person who now addresses 
would not have had the merit of it 
and this Honourable Society would net 
have had the envied distinction of re 
cording in their Transactions, ‘and 
publishing to the world, a secret fer 
its future improvement, even more vie 
luable than the finding out of the phi- 
losopher’s stone. 

** To put the theory to the testof 
experiment, I now beg to propose the 
appointment of a committee, to confer 
with committees of the other seientifie 
and literary associations throughout 
the kingdom, for the purpose of arrat- 
ging the details, and securing to pos 
terity the combination of the talents 
we at present possess, by promoting 
connexions which, however they may 
interfere with the partial and shor 
sighted arrangement of parents, will 
infallibly raise the next age to a pre 
cedency of talent over all former ages 
of the world.” 

I have nothing further to addon 
subject. But if a sound and heal 
progeny is an object of concern ta 
respectable and beautiful yo 
who may wish a cross with our fami 
I trust I shall not be so unpolite as 
reject the advances of youth and beat 
ty. My address is, Sir Toby Tickle 
toby, of Tickletoby Hall, by Long 
town. 
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TATQN MOYZDQN ’EISOAIA. 


THE MUSES WELCOME 
TO THE HIGH AND MIGHTIE PRINCE JAMES, &c. 


~ ‘TuereE are two things which, we 
ope, will ever be found to go hand 
bore hand to the end of time 3 Wwe mean 
learning and loyalty; and that dis- 
content and dissatisfaction will ever 
be tonfined to the utterly ignorant, 
and to that more mischievous class, 
which may be denominated the half- 
informed ; in which arrogance and 
ion are more assiduous in ma- 
Rie converts to crude speculations, 
than conscious of deficiency in maki 
in true philosophy and soun 
‘sense. Itis a considerable time now, 
‘gince Pope told the world, that “ a 
bitle learning was a dangerous thing,” 
and assuredly the Spenceans and Ra- 
digals cannot be brought forward as 
an illustration of the falsity of his 
maxim. ~ 
Were a comparison to be drawn be- 
tween our ancestors of a century or 
two back, and the present times, we 
do not think, that, in many respects, 
we should have great cause to exult in 
a joo e should in all likeli- 
ass them in the show, but 
yield to them in the substantial prac- 
tice of good. We should exhibit more 
of finicalness, pretension, politeness, 
and all those arts and graces, which 
cost little in the exercise ; but it is 
much to be feared, that, balanced 
against them in benevolence, hospita- 
lity, warm-heartedness, disinterested- 
hess, generosity ; or in any of those 
virtues, the practice of which requires 
a sacrifice of selfish feelings; or in 
profundity of knowledge ; or in what- 
ever demands severe exertion of the 
mental faculties, we have as much 
reason to dread our being found want- 
ing, as Belshazzar, when he beheld 
The armiess hand that wrote 
His sentence on the palace wall. 
Extremes meet. There are one set of 
people who are ever ready to exclaim, 
that the present age is by far the best 
and wisest of any that the world has 
exhibited ; and that the past is to them 
but a scene of. twilight indistinctness 
and confusion ; while there is another 
set, who despising every thing recent, 
merely because it is so, and willing to 
adhere rather to old prejudices than 
to newly discovered truths, will be 
contented with nothing but what wears 


the stamp of ancient , and vene- 
rable old age. In most things, truth, 
after all, y lies in the middle ; 
and the surest way of arriving at it is, 
by setting aside all prejudices, and 
forming our estimate from the consi- 
deration of facts alone. There is no- 
thing, for instance, more loudly vaunt- 
ed of than the present flourishing 
state of learning in Scotland—which is 
indeed supposed to form one of our 
most characteristic excellencies among 
the nations of the earth—and that li- 
beral diffusion of ideas, originating in 
the cheapness of education, which 
formed us into a body corporate 
of authors and ers ; yet we ven- 
ture to stake our credit, that no such 
volume as the one before us, “* The 
Muses Welcome to K. James,” could, 
by any exertion of cotemporary talent, 
be possibly called forth on any similar 
occasion. As to our sister Erin 
throwing it into shade, by any thing 
which ie may produce on the pre- 
sent occasion of his Majesty’s visit 
there, we profess an equally sceptical 
opinion. 

So inveterate were the prejudices, 
now fast dispelling, which our south. 
ern neighbours, at least the most un- 
informed part of them, conceived 
against this portion of the island, that 
our forefathers were accounted a set 
of savages prowling about the moun- 
tains, and utterly ignorant of the arts 
which adorn civilized life. A journey 
to Scotland was considered as a thi 
far more hazardous than what we loo 
on a voyage to China to be now-a- 
days ; and the traveller, before leaving 
his disconsolate friends, generally made 
his will, and settled his affairs, as the 
chances were considerably against his 
safe return to the bosom of his fa- 
mily. We of things not half a 
century old ; and which will be found 
to be not wholly extinct at the pre- 
sent day, as witness the fears express- 
ed so pathetically in the commercial 
travels of our friend the Bagman, as 


may be found extracted in an early 
Number of our work: but we trust 
we have there made sufficient a 

for him, in its being the first time 
had ever lost: hold of his mother’s 
apron-strings. 


7 





§4 


A more complete refutation of the 
scandals thrown out against old Scot- 
land, and a more triumphant display 
of her general scholarship and sound 
information, at a time when a great 
part of Europe was in a state of semi- 

barism, can be found nowhere 
more satisfactorily, than in the collec- 
tion from which we now propose to 
make some extracts. And we do think 
we shall be deemed to have rendered a 
service to our country, by putting our 
literary men on their mettle, against 
the expected visit of his Majesty next 

ear. 

‘ James the Sixth, after having re- 
sided, and held his court in London 
for fourteen years, found it expedient, 
for the better settling of the civil and 
ecclesiastical differences of his Scottish 
subjects, to visit his ancient dominions 
in person. In his journey northward, 
the heads of the civil authorities, and 
the seminaries of learning, in testi- 
mony of their loyalty and joy, deliver- 
ed orations, held disputations before 
him, and greeted him with poems in 
the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
lish tongues, which were collected in a 
handsome folio, printed in 1618, (the 
year following,) and edited by John 
Adamson. 


In passing from Berwick to Dun- 
glass, the King was first addressed by 
A. Hume, in a most elaborate piece of 
oratory, which sets out with saying, 
that Priam of Troy had fifty sons ; 
and that between father and children 
there subsisted many reciprocal duties. 
This postulate we immediately grant 
to Mr A. Hume; but let us see what 
use he makes of the fact. James the 
Sixth is likened to Priam, and the 
Scottish people to his offspring ; but, 
as Priam had a Paris, as well as a Hec- 

‘tor, the similitude will not hold good 
here, in Mr A. Hume’s opinion, as his 
coun en were all Hectors. He then 

s to give a sketch of the history 
of Scotland from the days of the Picts, 
the landing of Fergus, the invasions 
of the Britons, Danes, Normans, and 
Romans, down to the day and the hour 
in which the King stands before him. 
Nothing surely can be more loyal or 
rhetorical than the following passage. 


* Nos hactenus per duo feré millia anno- 
ram soli fuimus majorum tuorum ; illiq ; 
nos respiciebant solos. Si labores et su- 
dores; si frigus et famen ; si incommoda, 
et pericula, quz illi pro nobis, nos pro il- 
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lis hausimus, enumerare velims diesigs 
uid diem dico? imd annus, imd et at 
deficiet pridsquam oratio.” ie 
The speech being concluded, a greg 
number of “ poesies,” i 
tongue, were recited, some of the 
considerably above mediocrity, and on 
or two of them very chaste and clan 



































On the 15th of May, “ the 
majestie came to Sea-towne,” where 
was presented with a Latin 
as long as the Pilgrims of the 
composed by Joannes Gellius a 
town, Philosoph. et Med. Doc, 
seems to have been fond of congraty 
latory addresses, as, previous to i 
was also author of an Epith n 
in Nuptias Frederici V. et Elizabeth 
—— at Heidelburg in 1613.— 

et us turn from him to a name with 
which we are more familiar, and not 
more so than we ought to be; for, 
whatever Mr Gifford may say to the 
contrary, we uphold Drummond to 
if not a great historian, at least a poe 
of exquisite sensibility. When 
dity is trampled on, it remains in th 
mire; but genius re-assumes its ma 
tive superiority. Such has been the 
fate of Drummond’s writings, and the 
illustrate the motto which he has 
fixed to the poem of ‘ Forth Feast- 
ing,” in this collection ; ‘ A Virtute 
orta occidunt rarius.” ‘The poem was 
presented by Drummond in person; 
but whether recited or not, we are 
not informed. We extract the follow. 
ing a3 a specimens: 
‘* Let others boast of blood and spoylesof 
foes, 
Fierce rapines, murders, Iliads of woes,. , 
Of hated pompe, and trophees reared faire, 
Gore-spangled ensignes streaming in the 
aire, 4 
Count how they make the Scythian them 
adore, 
The Gaditan the souldiour of Aurore, __ 
Voahappie vauntrie ! to enlargetheir bounds, 
Which charge themselues with cares, their 
friends with wounds, 
Which haue no law to their ambitious will, 
But (man-plagues) borne are human blood 
to spill : ; 
Thou a true victor art, sent from aboue... 
What others straine by force to gaine by 
loue, ; 
World-wandring fame this prayse to thee 
_ imparts, ; 
To bee the onlie monarch of all hearts. ~ 
They many feare who are of many feat’d; 
And Proame becm got by wrongs by wrongs 


are tear’d, mn 
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; blood doth raise blood throw- 
ant eth downe, 
No.guard so sure as loue vnto a crowne.”” 
Notwithstanding its animation and 
ical merit, the meres is in a 
train of hyperbole, which, at the pre- 
ory day, eal hardly be tolerated. 
« The wanton wood-nymphs of the verdant 


g> 


Site aslden, purple flowres, shall to thee 
bri 


ng, 
Pitter. fruits the paniskes, Thetis gyrles, 
Thy Thulys amber, with the ocean pearles, 
The Tritons, heards-men of the glassie field, 
Shall’ give thee whut farre-distant shores 
can yeeld, 
The Serean fleeces, Erythrean gemmes, 
Vaste Platas silver, gold of Peru streames, 
Antarticke parrots, Zthiopian plumes, 
Sabean odours, myrthe, and sweet perfumes: 
And I myselfe, wrapt in a watchet gowne, 
Of reedes and lillies on mine head a crowne, 
Shall incense to thee burne, greene altars 
raise, 
And yearly sing due peans te thy praise.” 

The same poem may be found in the 
folio edition of the Collected Works of 
Drummond, published at Edinburgh 
in 1711, p. 35. 

On the King’s entering Edinburgh 

the West Port, on 16th May, the 
city deputed “ Mr Johne Hay, their 
derk deputie,” to make an oration in 
their name, and on their behalf. Mas- 
ter Johne proved himself no mere man 
ofstraw, and one whose diffidence would 
not overcome him on the day of trial, 
as may be guessed at from the follow- 
ing passage in his speech— 

“This is that happie day of our new- 
birth, ever to be retained in fresh memorie, 
vith consideration of the goodnesse of th’ Al- 
mightie God, considered with acknowledge- 
ment of the same, acknowledged with admi- 
tation, admired with love, and loved with 
joy; wherein our eyes beheld the greatest 
humaine felicitie our harts could wish,which 
isto feide vpon the royall countenance of 
our true Phoenix, the bright starre of our 
northerne firmament, the ornament of our 
age, wherein wee are refreshed, yea revived 
with the heat and bright beames of our 
sun, (the powerful adamant of our wealth) 
by whose removing from our hemispheere, 
We were darkned, deepe sorrow and feare 
possessing our hearts, (without envying of 
your M. happiness and felicitie,) our places 
of solace ever giving a newe heat to the fever 
of the languishing remembrance of eur hap- 
pinesse : The verie hilles and groves, accus- 
tomed of before to be refreshed with the 
dewe of your M. presence, not putting on 
their wounted apparell; but with pale 

representing their miserie for the de- 
Patture of their Royal King.” 


85 
He must have presumed on the 


Ki ——— @ voracious swallow, 
ae e afterwards declared his con- 
viction that he was ‘ in heart as 
upright as David, wise as Solomon, 
and godlie as Josias.” The Sovereign 
was here also deluged with Latin and 
Greek poems, by Thomas Hopeus, 
Henricus Charteris, Patricius Nisbe« 
tus, Jacobus Sandilandius, Patricius 
Sandeus, Thomas Synserfius, David 
Primrosius, Thomas Nicolsonus, Alex~ 
ander Peirsonus, Nicolaus Udward, 
Andreas Fuorius, Jacobus Reid, Jo- 
hannes Rayus, Jacobus Fairlie, and 
fifty others, all learned men in their 
day ; but Soe how are the mighty 
fallen,) all now forgotten and un- 
known! The university presented a 
pithy Latin oration—at the palace of 
Falkland, a long Latin poem was re- 
cited—and compositions, in Latin and 
English, were produced at Kinnaird, 
particularly by Joannes Leocheus, and 
Alexander Craig of Rose-craig. The 
town-clerk of Dondie also made a not- 
able speech, and two Latin poems 
were, at same time, there presented. 
At “the Palace of Dalkeith,” the 
‘* Philomela Dalkeithensis” welcomed 
him in eight Latin poems ; and when 
** his Majestie’s happie nativitie was 
celebrate on the xix of Junii, in the 
Castle of Edinburgh,” a speech was 
delivered to him in Hebrew by Andrew 
Kerr, a boy of nine years of age. We 
had always imagined Mr Odoherty as 
having been the most wonderful in- 
stance of precocity that ever lived, but 
we doubt that he has here found a 
tough rival. As the Ensign is Scottish 
by the mother’s side, we doubt not 
that, with proper care, he may trace 
back Andrew to have been a lineal 
ancestor of his own, more especially as 
talents.are often hereditary in families. 
At Stirling, the King was welcomed 
in an elaborate poe | by “ Master 
Robert Murray, commissar there,” 
who, towards the conclusion of his ad- 
dress, has the following words— 


‘s This towne, though shee may iustlie 
wauut of her naturall beautie and impreg- 
nable situation, the one occasioned by the 
laberynths of the delightsome Forth, with 
the deliciousnes of her valayes, and the 
heards of deare in her park ; the other by 
the statlie rock on which shee is raised ; 
though shee may esteme herself famous by 
worthy founders, reedifiers, and the enlar- 
gers of her mahie priviledges ; Agricola, 
who in the dayes of Galdus fortified her, 
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of your M. education, that these sacred 
brows, which now beare the weightie dia- 
‘demes of three invincible nations, were em- 
ed with their first heere : And that this 
fey the only man of kings, and the worthi- 
king of ten, on whom the eye of hea- 
véti glauneeth, deignes (a just reward of all 
thesé cares and toyles which followed your 
éradle) to visit her. Now her burgesses, as 
they have ever bein to your M. ancestors 
obedient and loyall, they here protest and 
to offer wp their fortunes, and sacri- 
fice their lives in maintenance and defence 
_of your sacred person and royall dignitie, 
and that they shall ever continue thus to 
your worthie Ley agi ; but long long may 
you live. And let ws still importune the 
Almightie 
Till the great happy js te —_ not en 
May as year ralgal ond yeasee’ therense om pre 
Amen.” 
This was surely enough for one day, 
but the good people of Stirling thought 
erwise ; and some thousands of hex- 
ameter verses were thrust into the 
King’s hand. 
erth, otherways called Sainct- 
Johnes-towne, was determined not to 
be beat, and they deputed “ Johne 
Stewart, marchant burgesse” of the 
said h, to give his Majesty a spe- 
cimen of their loyalty, and their ora- 
tory. After enumerating all the bene- 
fits bestowed by royal favour on Perth, 
he concludes in the following delect- 
able strain— 

** Wee, your maiesties ever-loyall sub- 
jects, the citizens of Perth, as heretofore wee 
have bein alwayes readie to serve your high- 
nes to the last gasp, being earnest with God 
for your owne long, and your seed’s everlast- 
ing reigne over ws in peace ; so now pray- 
ing Almightie God, that your majestie may 
shyne in the firmament of these kingdomes 
like Josua’s sunne in Gibeon, there to dow- 
ble the naturall dyett of man’s abode vpon 
earth, with the citizens of Jerusalem, who 

ue a shoute to the heaven for joy of King 

vid his returne home unto the citie after 
his long absence,wee bid your Majestie most 
hartlie welcome home againe to your an- 
cient kingdome and cradle, Scotland, and 
to this the hart thereof, your Maiesties Pe- 

niel Perth.” 

Then follows the Perth poetry. Ama- 
ryllis expostulates and exults with his 
Mnieey> in two eclogues of the long- 
est. The very bridge gets a tongue for 
the occasion, in the person of Henri- 


cus Andersonus, and. whe 
King for a subsidy with most courts 
like dexterity. We cannot resist’ 


of the complaint— 
‘s Maxime Rex, nostri solatia if 
tus , 
Oo toties casus commiserate meos. 
Maximus ille ego sum Pons, et medd ii 


mus amnis “ . 
Se prohum in volvit 
st grem vit, agit 
Ipse per undenos jacui minis vtilis anne, 
Nunc Jacer in mediis semirefectug) 
Solus eras, animo qui me miseratus’ 
Contuleras census Regia dona:tui,”.»; 
Nor the remedy appositely alluded jp 
by the honest bridge, in the 
lines— ’ 
‘* Me tibi, me patria, simul et mihi redde, 
meisque ; he 
Vt merear titulis justa trophea meis, 
Subsidii expectantissimug 
Pons Perthanus.* 
The indefatigable Johannes 
artus, not content with the 
display of his oratory, pours out a 
poetical dialogue between Scotia a 
Genius ; and, after Alexander my | 
ricus Adamides,and Adamus 
sonus have sung till they are tired, 
Muse Perthnenses are winded up 
Eyxaiacixiv, auctore Georgio Stirks 
who, to give him his due, fairly pi 
to shameall ideas of relationship, either 
with stirks or stots, which his name 
ight suggest. 
we might have been expected, “1 
City of Sainct Androes” was not def 
cient in the demonstrations of 
loyalty and learning. Maister Harie 
Danskin, schoolmaister thereof “ held 
forth in a Latin oration, whose prolix- 
ity must have wholly excused. his 
jesty, if he took a nap towards 
middle of it, and whose tic and 
fulsome panegyric would have made 
any countenance, short of one framed 
of solid brass, to blush scarlet. We 
can almost conceive with what inefft- 
ble delight, and self-gratulatién, the 
pedagogue signed himself ‘ Henricts 
Danskenius, Civitatis Andreanne Of 
tor, et Juventutis ibidem, moderator. 
This exhibition of oratory was 
enough for one day, but the wisdom 
of the University thought otherwise; 
and, as his Majesty was hastening 
from his seat of suffering to the great 
church, (whether seeking san 
or not, we are uninformed,) he wa 
met at the very porch, with another 
torrent of Latin eloquence, by Dr 
Bruce, rector of the University, W 
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a ing, presented as many La- 
rank toon, good, , and 
indifferent, as would suffice to fill a 
decent twelve shillings octavo. Even 
this was not enough ; they could not 
think of the King’s departure, while a 
single nf doubt could possibly 
remain in his mind, as to their won- 
derfal acquirements. T accord- 
ingly held ‘“ Theses Th ice de 
Potestate Principis,” with great parade 
of logic and learning ; and, (not to let 
the King escape without a compli- 
So tieoliy, werdioy of rogal salu. 
» worthy of regal solu- 

in Somme that is to say, when the 
incipal and Professors were fairly 
his Majesty interfered, and so 
successfully, “‘ ut omnes (qui et plu- 
rimi et dictissimi interfuerant) audi- 
tores in summam rapuerit admira- 


Philosophical problems, on a sub- 
sequent day, were also propounded, 


no doubt, to the _ illumination of 


his Majesty, who departed for Stirling, 
where he was met by the whole posse 
of Professors from Edinburgh, Adam- 
son, Fairlie, Sands, Young, Reid, 
&c. who spouted their philoso- 
phical theses by the hour. The King, 
when at supper the same night, is said 
to have produced the following jeu d’- 
esprit in compliment to them, which 
is fully as good as any dusty metaphy- 
sis he got from them, and certainly 
far more ingenious :— 
“ As Adam was the first of men, whence 
all beginning tak, 
So Adamson was president, and first man 
in this Act. 
The Theses Fairlie did defend, which thogh 
they lies contein, 
Yet were fair lics, und he the same right 
fairlie did maintein. 
The feild first entred Master Sands, and 
there he made me see, 
That not all Sands are barren Sands, but 
that some fertile bee. 
Then Master Young most subtilie the 
Theses did impugne, 
And kythed old in Aristotle, althogh his 
name bee Young. 
To him succeeded Master Reid, who, thogh 
reid be his name, 
Neids neither for his disput blush, nor of 
his speach think shame. 
Last entred Master King the lists, and dis- 
pute like a King, 
How Reason, reigning as a Queene, shuld 
anger vnder-bring. 
To their deserved praise have I thus 
playd upon their names, 
And wiss their colledge hence be called, 
the Colledge of Kinc James.” 


His Majesty having arrived at the 
city, ich was then called i 
and now the West Country, Mr Wil- 
liam Hay of Barro, delivered a most 
luminous oration, which, however, the 
sight of such a splendid cavalcade very 
nearly made him fall through, as he 
fairly confesses.— 


** Seing euerie thing heere about mee 
magnificent, high, and glorious, I am_ be- 
come like one tutched with a Torpedo, or 
seen of a Woulfe ; and my words, as affray- 
ed, ar loath to come out of my. mouth ; but 
it shall be no dishonour to mee to succombe 
in that for the which few or none can be 
sufficientlie able.” 


But he afterwards cheers up, and 
proceeds in the on strain, which 
we boldly stake against the finest things 
ever uttered by Counsellor Phillips: — 


‘* O, day ! worthie to bee marked with the 
most orient and brightest pearls of Inde, or 
with them which that enamoured Queen of 
Nile did macerat to her valorous as vnfor- 
tunat lover ! O, day, more glorious (becaus 
without blood) then that in which,’ at the 
command of that imperious captain, the 
sune stayed his course, and forgot the other 
hemisphere ! Thou hast brought vs againe 
our prince, by three diadems more glorious 
than hee was in that last day, when with 
bleeding harts and weeping es wee left 
him. Those who never looked on our ho- 
rizon but as fatall comets, nor ever did yi- 
sit vs but heavie with armes, and thirstie of 
blood—Thou, O day ! as benigne planets, 
friends, and compatriots, bringest vnto vs.” 


When he concludes, forward steps 
Master Robertus Bodius, in the name 
of the University, and delivers a glo- 
rious Latin speech, copiously inter- 
spersed with Greek quotations, and 
concluding with the words, “ Amen. 
Amen. Vivat Rex Jacobus in eter- 
num.” ie 

The Glasgow scholars were not d 
ficient in their turn, but thundered 
forth Latin poems, signed Robertus 
Blarus, and Greek congratulations, 
ending with David Dicksonus. 

Paisley would appear to have been g 
city, noted for its extensive literae 
ture even at this remote era of our his- 
tory ; and, what is still more remark- 
able, their knowl appears to have 
come to them by intuition ; a great 

roof of which is exhibited in the vo- 
can before us, wherein is a clever or~ 
ation, delivered in the Earl of Aber- 
corn’s great hall, “‘ by a prettie boy, 
Williame Semple,” which commences 
with the following noble similie:— 





88 The. Muses Welcome to King James. 


*¢ A graver orator, Sir, would better be- 


come so an action, as to welcome our, 


_and most gratious soveraine ; and a 
Gashfull silence were a Pays? deve vat 
uence. But seeing wee » that in the 
a fatations of that Romane Cesar, a sillie 
pye, amongst the rest, cried, 4ve Cesar, 
to: Pardon mee, Sir, your M. owne old 
parret, to put furth a few words, as witnes- 
ses of the fervent affections of your most 
faithfull subjects in these parts, who all b 
my tongue, as birds of one cage, crye wit 
meé,, Ave Caesar, Welcome most gratious 
Kinge.” 

roe 
an end o: , another g ou- 
sand hexameters were produced in the 
shape of a Carmen Panegyricum. 

At — Sir Willi Sag 
younger of Rowallan, presented a copy 
of English verses, which, in despite of 
their quaintness and classical affecta- 
tion, (which, it would appear, were 
characteristic of the times, ) possess no 
mean degree of poetical merit. We 
quote the following stanzas as a speci- 
men :— 

** Great James, whose hand a thre-fold 
scepter swayes, 

By heavens exalted to so high a place, 

Both crown’d with gold and never-fading 


bayes, 
Who keps three kingdoms in so still a 


Whose love, cair, wisdome, grace, and 
high deserts, 
Have maid thee monarch of thy subjects’ 


harts. 

“ Thogh thou by armes great empyrs 
may’st surprise, 

Mak Europe thrall, and over Asia reigne, 

Yet at thy feet, despysed, Bellona lyes : 

No crownes thou craves which bloody con- 
queis stain. 

While others aim at greatness boght with 

blood 


Not to bee great thou stryves, bot to bee 


‘¢ Whome snakie hatred, soul-conceiv’d 
disdaine, 


Hart-rooted rancor, envy borne in io 
Did long in long antipathie detaine, 
To either’s ruine, as the ell, 
Uniting them, thou g 
throne, 


And maid devyded Albion all bee 


At Sanquhar, and D 
Majesty was also greeted in 


poems ; and, returning b 
to his English dominate Mr lon 
Halyday, in the name of the tay 
scattered the flowers of rhetoric: 
King’s head, with a most lavish handy 
To the “‘ Muses Welcome to 
James, on his return to Scotland,” arg: 
appended the “‘ Planctus, et VotaMu. 
sarum in Augustissimi Monarche Jas 
cobi, Magne Britannie, Francie)jie 
Hibernie Regis, &c. Recessu & Seotig: 
in Angliam, Augusti 4, Anno /léMy 
‘Qe suxdrAwe minlecw as Aapemead ruyapl: 
Edinburgi, Excudebat Andreas Hart, 
Anno 1618.” It isa collection of Ta. 
tin poems, equally honourable to the 
loyal feelings, and to the erudition of 
our ancestors, but of which our limite 
preclude us from exhibiting any spe 
cimen. . 
But we must make an end. What 
we have said and quoted is sufficient 
to convince our cotemporaries, | both 
here and in Dublin, that it may begs 
difficult to imitate the expressions of 
the loyalty of King James’s time, asit 


was at the Coronation of George IV4: 


to find patterns for the dresses of that 
age. wit 
When his Majesty visits Scotland, 
we shall be quite content if the memo- 
rials which will probably be compiled 
of \the event, convey to posterity 
cimens, as honourable, of the lo 
the taste, and learning, not only of the 
universities, but of the merchants, atid 
other civil citizens, as the curious and 
amusing volume to which we have te 
ferred. . 





REMARKS ON BISHOP CORBET 'S POEMS. 


We are really the only samples of wit 
extant, since poor Sheridan departed, 
—and Canning’s Hyppocrene’s grown 
somewhat drowthy ; but mighty as 
our powers may be, we cannot pro- 
fess to keep the world laughing for 


ever without some assistance. Our 
teeth have lost their original whiteness. 
from being too much exposed from 
over-grinning ; though some will have 
this to be the due consequences of sex- 


E¢ 
agenary decay. "Tis a foul aspersion: 
We have grown old : 


** In jokes, not years, 
Piercing the depths of fun.” 


If we be wrinkled, ’tis not from age, 


but risibility. There are two Ge@ 
trenches (almost) cut in our 
“from mouth to either ear,” all th 


one simple gentleman—the King of the 
Cockneys ; and the other inhabitant 
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- Retharks'on Bishop Corbet's Poems. 


that: sito Jand have all left their 
enero fetatens We can stand 
igno longer, for they grow more ridi- 
qulous, and we more witty day. 
Therefore, we intend, for the future, 
lighing by proxy ;.and if the gen- 
tle reader Levee of a: wide-mouthed, 
shrewd, idle fellow of an acquaintance, 
ket-him. be shi instantaneously in 
the Cityof Edi Steam-Boat, un- 
der cover, to Christopher North, Esq. 
He shall be grinner-general of Auld 
Reckie, and fugleman to the whole 
world... For when Christopher or his 
lavighs, who shall be grave ? 

he seriously, the world is growing 
vry.dull.. There is not a joke stirring. 
Even the two giant wits of the sister 
isle, Norbury and O’Doherty, have be- 
come chap-foundered. The Ensign has 
lost-all his powers, since he forswore 
whisky, and grew good. And his bro- 
ther-wit has been taken with what the 
sages of Stephen’s Green denominate 
the teasy weasy. The Irish bar has so 
much changed for the’ worse, that 
Charles Phili ps himself has betaken 
his youth and eloquence to Westmin- 
ster, and English jurors have been late- 
lyso bepreached out of bullism by 
him, as to give upwards of sixpence da- 


mages for a broken head. To be sure, 
the Tem weg x ae very*justly in de- 
fence of their ullo 


ess, that they laugh 
too much over Blackwood, and have 
not leisure for original wit. They may 
mean this as a compliment, but we 
don’t take it as such. _We' reckon up- 
m such ascendancy as a matter of 
course, and entreat our worthy young 
friends, in return, not to be cast down 
by the excellence of what they can ne- 
vet come in competition with ; and 
warn them, what a reproach it is to be 
grave with such ridiculous personages 
cocked up before ’em, as Lawyer Scar- 


- iett, and Attorney Brougham. 


Physic is no better than law, and has 


“ 


you, wlien we. do give you, or any set 
of: you, a box on thevear, to think no« 
thing of it. e us over our third 
at Oman’s, acting the editor over 
his mahogany, argu ‘for the bare 
or the: apunlan'che-Apabuut. as, 
er »asi the Ay . yy 
and putting forth our gouty foot fore- 
most to shew our magnanimity. 
‘We are at this moment deeply en- 
gaged in a dispute, (we have in full 
perfection that e faculty of wri- 
ting and speaking, at the same: time) 
about the superior intellectuality of the 
profession. | Our: waxes ane 
gry, (a general trick of our nts) 
and has flung at our head Burke's pic- 
ture of Grenville, and his eulogium on 
bar-education. “Bar that!” exclaim 
we. This was too much ;—the super- 
excellent pun upset ‘him, like a Cone 
greve rocket ; and so pleased are we 
with the victory, and: the instrument 


_of it, that. we imtend shipping a cargo 


of our worst and: most spareable puns 
on board the next whaler, that we may 
vie with Sir William, and “ leap mast 
high” at contributing to the slaughter 
of the monsters of ‘the deep. — 

But independent of this ruse, we had 
the best of the t. We main- 
tained, that with respect to the subject 
matter of study, the professions could 
not be compared: ‘As to heresies, what 
so contemptible as: Whiggism ? With 
many more sage proofs and vinous rea- 
soning, till we came to‘issue upon wit 
and humour, and the tendency of the 
different modes of life ‘to produce it. 
The advocate for the pre-eminence of 
medical wit overpowered us at first 
with a large catalogue of names we had 
never heard of—wicked wags of decay- 
ed magazines and provincial towns, 


‘* Now breaking a jest, and now setting a 
bone.” 


He was marvellously obstreperous— we 


grown as stupid as an inauguration es«! heard him out—and turned him out ; 


sy. From the top to the’ bottom ‘of 
the profession—from Sir Henry Hal- 
ford, down to Gale Jones and Dr 
Drumgoole, it is stale, fat, unprof—— 
No ; not always unprofitable. But for 
the church to acquiesce in the general 
torpor—the profession of Sterne and 
Swift—it is a bad sign ; ‘‘ there’s some- 
thing rotten in the state of. Denmark.” 

You know us, my worthy public, for 
afellow of open arms. We love you all, 
iin duty bound, by the laws of reci- 
re . ion ; and therefore beg of 

on. X. 


then fell to ourselves, tooth and nail— 
surplice against long robe. We came 
at last to something like a compromise, 
allowing supereminence to the law in 
stray jests and Joe Millerisms, while, 
in supporting a continuous and original 
vein of humour, we maintained the 
superiour vis comica of divinity, and 
clinched our proof by-an overwhelm- 
ing lot of names, for any of which we 
were not much indebted to the present 
age. Our divines, however learned, 


sage, and ame j they may be, are 








Jonger the humour they used to have. 

perp ators ty 4 the better, we 
hope 80, considering it was ourselves 
who had the chief hand in i 


it. We have out-witied whole j 
world, and there is no useinattempt- | 


ing humour, if it be not equal to Black- 
wood, which is “fa suembioipeanicles' 
Therefore we are not ised at the 
clerics having iz this qua- 
lity from their y we 


was otherwise of old, as thou shalt 
know, my public, when ‘you come to 
it. 


We trust, that we have thus far sa- 
tisfactorily iustrated the genius and 
writings of Bishop Corbet,—proved 


feast, 
but something very like it, Seemingly 
an installation of the Garter, | about 
two hundred years ago, and has left a 
humorous account of it in a postie 
epistle to the Lord Mordaunt. Ow 
readers may judge for themselves, what 
little alteration two centuries have 
made in royal feasts and beef-eaters. 


“ To this good sport rode I, as being allow’d 
To see the King, and cry him in the crowd, 
And at all solemn meetings have the grace 
To thrust, and to be trode on by my place.” 


The Bishop proceeds: he must have made a slight mistake of Windsor for 
Westminster, and of the 17th for the 19th century. 
** Imagine now the scene lies in the Hall, 
(For at high noon we are recusants all,) 


? 


Of the spectators had 


is y as the bellies were 


there’; 


And aow the favourites of the Clerk o’ the Check, 
Who oft hed groan’d, and stretch’d owt many a neck, 
"Twixt 7 and evening, the dull feeders on 


Patience 


the Raysins of the Sun ; 


They who lived in the Hall five hours at least, 


As if ’twere an arraignment, not a feast ; 
look so like the hangings they stand near, 
None could discern which the true pictures were ; 


These now shall be refreshed ; whiles the bold drum 
Strikes up his frolic, through the Hall they come,” &c. 


“* So to the Hall made I, with little care 
To praise the dishes, or to taste the fare ; 


Which was for glory, not for hunger eat ; 
Nor did I fear Stand back ! who pass'd before 
The Presence, or the Privy-chamber door ; 
But woe is me, the guard, (those men of war, 
But two weapons do use, beef and the bar,) 
Began to gripe me, knowing not in truth 
ag sung John Dory in my youth, 


chaunt 


Chivig, and Arthur, or the Siege of Gaunt ; 
And though these be the virtues which must try 
Who is most worthy of their courtesy, 
profited me nothing, or no notes 
Will move them, now they're deaf in their new coats ; 
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_gleaf Wherefore on-rumI, afresh they fall, and-showi')) 0/05) eee! 
Themselves 


y 
Pc ih ie 


es more active than before, ab t (fai ehemveds “ukuweolh 

They had some wager laid,.and did contend) 06) 19 © Io 
Who should abuse me furthest at arms-end: 
One I remember with a grialed beard, . 
inh natin Genet Coa ae 
“ This Ironsides takes hokt, and wish ike 
Hurls me, by. ent of the standers by,) 9° ~~’ 
Some twelve foot: by the square ; takes me again, 
Out-throws half a bar ; and thus we twain 
At this hot exercise an hour had spent, 
He the fierce reer I “ yen ty 
My man ‘to , but » © Peace, 
When he is ox hae » he will cease ; 
Peace for the s sake, Nicholas, lest-they take us, 
And use‘as worse than Hercules did Cacus.’ 

And now I breathe, my lord, and have the time 
To tell = ed nei atte the beara 4 
I was in it straight they guess‘d: 
Indeed I colour’d for it; at the went 
I spake them fair, desired to see the Hall, 
And gave em. reasons for it, this was all: 
By which T learn, it is a main offence, 
So near the Clerk o° the Check to. utter sense,” &c. 


“‘ Much more good-service was committed’ yet, 
Which I in such a tumult must forget ;, 

But shall I smother that prodigious fit, 

Which past in clear invention and pure. wit ? 

As thus, a nimble knave, though somewhat fat, 
Strikes on my head, and fairly steals my hat. 
Another breaks a jest, yet *twas’not much, 

Although the clamour and applause were such, 

As when Sir Archy, or Garrat, doth oke ’em. 
And with wide laughter and a cheat-loaf choak ‘em, 
What was.the jest, d’ye ask ?.I dare repeat it, 

And put it home before ye shall. entreat it ; 

He call’d me Bloxford-man ; confess. I must, 

"Twas bitter ; and it grieved me in a thrust, 

That most re sea word Bloxford to hear 

From him whose — yet stunk > savage = 
But let it pass; for I have now pass’ _ 
Their hallerds, (and worse weapons; ) their teeth, too, 
And of a worthy officer was invited 

To dine, who all their rudness hath requited,” &e: 


“ But as it stands, the persons:and: the cause 
Consider’d ali, my manners:ané their‘ laws, 
*Tis no affliction: to me, for even: thus: 
St Paul hath fought with beasts at FE " 
And I at. Windsor’; let’ this comfort 
ot ee ee | mesh ane 

e that. please the guard, and‘not provoke 
Court-wits, must sell’ his learning, buy a cloak : 
‘ For at alll feasts:and masques the doom hatti been, 
A man thrust forth, and! # gay’ cloak let’ in." 


The author of “ The S of Britisty Poets,” has t given the 
merits of this author, cals sonties ** that he ‘lias left some* ‘strokes of 

inst the Puritans.” In our opinion, the only bad has left, 
ate those little ballads against the Puritans ; the wittiest of his poems, his 
Journey to France, quetid 


by that author of the Specimen, is a satire on the 


ne 
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Roman Catholics, whieh, as it has a there,"we need not give. 

Boreale” abounds in humour. Inns, frosts, and hostess, havealways been firui, 

ful sources of merriment to travelling wits. , a AP a 
“ To the inn we came, where our best cheer 20. jam 
Was that his Grace of York had lodged there. kn! 
He was objected to us when we call, — 






Or dislike aught, my lord’s, answers all ; 
He was contented with this this diet, 
This keeps our discontented stomachs quiet,” &c. 


“ The shot was easy, and what concerns us more, 
The way was so, mine host did ride before; 
Mine host was full of ale and history ; ited re 
And on the morrow, when he brought us nigh 
Where the two * Roses join’d, you would suppose, 
Chaucer ne'er writ the Romant of the Rose. 
Hear him—‘ See ye yond’ woods? there Richard lay 
With his whole army ; look the other way, 
And lo, where Richmond, in a bed of gorse, 
Incamp’d himself o’er night with all his force— 
Upon this hill they met.’ Why, he could tell 

inch where Richmond stood, where Richard fell ; 
Besides, what of his knowledge he could say, 
He had autheritic notice from the play ; 
Which I might guess by’s mustering up the ghosts, 
And policies, not incident to hosts ; 
But chiefly by that one icuous thing 
When he mistook a player for a king ; 
For when he would have said, King Richard died, 
And call’d a horse, a horse, he Burbage cried. 
Howe’er, his talk, his Canpany pleas’d well, 
His mare went truer than his chronicle ; 
And even for conscience-sake, unspurr’d, unbeaten, 
Brought us six miles, and turn’d tail to Nun-Eaton.” 


He proceeds to Warwick, apropos to which reverend place, we may make 
mention of sundry complaints received by us from thence, of some 
who visited it about two months ago in a one-horse chay, and spoiled the trees 
in the greenery, by engraving on them Arry and Mariar, and plucking laurels, 
for what end we not conjecture. But to our Bishop. 



















































“ No other hindrance now, but we may pass 

Clear to our Inn ;—Oh ! there an hostess was, 

To whom the castle and the dun cow are 

Sights after dinner, she is morning ware ; 

Her whole behavionr borrow’d was and mixt, 

Half-fool, half-puppet, and her pace betwixt 

Measure and jigge ; her court’sie was an honour, 

Her gait as if her neighbours had out-gone her. 

She was barr’d up in whalebone, that did leese 

None of the whales’ » for they reach’d her knees ; 

Off with her head, and then she hath a middle, 

As her waste stands just like the new-found fiddle, 

The favourite Theorbo, truth to tell ye, 

Whose neck and throat are than the belly. 

Have you seen monkeys chain’d about the loins, 

Or pottle-pots with rings? just so she joins “ 
Herself together ; a dressing she doth love, , ; iy 
In a small print below, and text above.” &c. a 
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1901.7] Remarks of Bishop Oorbet’s. Poems, 
\Weshall quote but one more poem of the wit 

commend wis serious attention of that learned 
lows of Trinity College, Dublin, cock-a-h 1 
yisit. Indeed we know how much the slightest hint promulga 

would influence them ; and we feel 
Plowing our advice in discountenancing The Historical Society. 
we recommend, is entitled “ A certain Poem, as it was presen 


ant piece 


93 
"8; and this we're- 
ts te from the Royal 
must . 
1 ‘ ted in these 
icularly flattered ‘by Dr Kyle’s 
import- 
ted in 


, as t 


Latin by divines and others, before his Majesty in Cantbridge, by be of 


interlude, 


styled Liber Novus de Adventu Regis ad Cantabrigiam, fai 


done into English, with some liberal additions.” 


« It is not yet a fortnight since 

Lutetia entertain’d our F sepa 

And vented hath a studied toy, 

As long as was the siege of Troy, 
And spent herself for full five days, 
In speeches, exercise, and plays. 


To trim the town, great care before 
Was ta’en by the Lord Vice-Chancellour ; 
Both morn and even he clean’d the way; 
The streets he gravell’d thrice a-day: 
One strike of March dust for to see, 
No proverb would give more than he. 


Their colleges were new be-painted,— 
Their fou’ eke were new be-sainted ; 
Nothing escaped, nor post, nor door, 
Nor nor rail, nor bawd, nor —___.. 
Fou could not know (O strange mis- 
hap !) 
Whether you saw the town or map. 


But the pure House of Emanuel 

Would not be like proud Jesabel, 

Nor shew herself before the King 

Anh ite or painted thing ; 

ut that the ways might all prove fair, 
Conceived a tedious mile of prayer. 


Upon the look’d-for seventh of March, 

Out went the townsmen all in starch, 

Both band and beard, into the field, 

Where one a speech could hardly wield ; 
For needs he would begin his style, 
The King being from him half a mile. 


They gave the King a piece of plate, 
Which th hoped aoe came late ; 
But cry’d, Oh! look not in, Great King, 
For there is in it just nothing ; 
And so preferr’d with tune and gait, 
A as empty as their plate. 


Now as the King came near the town, 

Each one ran crying up and down, 

Alas, poor Oxford ! thou’rt undone, 

For now the King’s past Trompington, 
And rides upon his braw gray dapple, 
Seeing the top of King’s College 

Chappel. 


Next rode his lordship on a nag, 

Whose coat was blue, wehinib suf ven shag, 
And then began his reverence 

- To speak most eloquent nonsense : 

See re (quoth he,) most mighty 


ce. 
For very joy my horse doth wince. 


What cries the town ? what we ? (said he,) 
What cries the University ? 
What cry the boys? what, every thing ? 
Behold, behold, yond’ comes the King ! 
And every period he bedecks 
With Een et Ecce venit Rez. 
Oft have I warn’d (quoth he) our dirt, 
That no silk stockings should be hurt ; 
But we in vain strive to be fine, 
Unless your Grace’s sun doth shine, 
And with the beams of your bright eye, 
You will be pleased our streets to dry. 


Now come we to the wonderment 
Of Christendom, and eke of Kent, 
Lane § ia » Which to s . 
er spokesman by a glass, 
Who, dad bn gay and silken weeds, 
Thus opes his mouth, hark, how he 
speeds ! 
I wonder what your Grace doth here, 
Who have expected been twelve year, 
And this your son, fair Carolus, 
Who is so Jacobissimus : 
Here’s none, of all, your Gracerefuses, 
You are most welcome to the Muses. 


Although we have no bells to jangle, 
Yet we can show a fair quadrangle, 
Which, thongh it ne’er was graced with 


] 

Yet sure it o a goodly thing ; 

My warning’s short, no more I’ll say, 

Soon you shall see a gallant play. 
But nothing was so much admired 
As were their plays'so well attired ; 
Nothing did win more praise of mine, 
Than did their acting most divine ; 

So did they drink their healths di- 


vinely, 
So did they dance and skip so finely. 


Their plays had sundry grave wise factors, 
A diocess of actors 
armen for I am sure that 
There were both bishop, pastor, curate ; 
Nor was their labour light or small, 
The charge of some was pastoral. 
Our plays were certainly much worse, 
For had a brave hobby-horse, 
Which did present unto his grace, 
A wond’rous witty ambling pace. 
But weé were chiefly spoil’d by that 
hte acca God knows 
what. 








pointment, And comes again ere it be 
To speak of spells and magic oynt- Then you by mabe another Sag 
; 


The King being gone from Trinity, © 
The Doctors of the Civil Law They make 4 eecerubie Sor degter?” 
Urged ne’er a reason worth a straw ; 


And though they went in silk and sattin, Keepers, subcizers, lacqueys, pages, 
> = clipp’d the King’s Who alll did throng to come aboard, 
ith “* P 
But yet his Grace did them 7 anyp Tord” 0 ee 
All treason against fa) 
They press’d his lordship wondrous 
Here no man spake ought to the pomt, His lordship then did want the pie! 
But all they said was out of joint ; So did they throng him for the nonce, 
jest a ee ae” Until he blest them alll at onee, 
I'the Col God with us, And ery’d, Hodiissime 
truly doth stand much awry, Omnes Magistri estote. 
Just north Jad south, yes verily. 
Nor is this all which we do 
em did well their parts, For of your praise the ary ring ; 


Their was no fool, , 
For there is coming forth a book, 
He it~ Cambridge kept a schoo} ; Will spoil Joseph Barnesius 
such store afford, The sale of Rex Platonicus. 
‘The Proctors might not speak a word. q 


To this Cantab felicitation we subjoin two effusions from Limerick and Cork, 
the harbingers of a joyous series, expressive of the loyal commotion which agi- 
tates the Green Isle. 


1. 
The poet fab As I was sitting on the Shannon side, 
a, Lull'd by the sound of that — flood, 
apparition. ae noes 


the Doctors of the Spaw, And of the court the town was, 
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But to conclude—the King was 


’d their parts so well, Yes, Onin hugh et ste 
was, by the King’s own ap- ‘The King is gone but to Newmarket," 


fia 


Masters of alt sorts, and all ages, |" 


them masters of their arts ; Reader, unto your tackling look, 


ODE ON THE KING'S LANDING IN IRELAND, 
TWELFTH AUGUST, MDCCCXXI. 


By John Howley, Esq. of Garry Owen. 


pay A orem wens tk mary men of the town, 
And leave you bours for this day ; 
This day is holy § 3 a you write it down, 
‘That ye for ever it remember may. 
SrEenser. Epithalamion. 


PROGMIUM. 


I hl hit but he ikl a he could not his p pace, 


Still urging on his steed, a gallant grey, 
Until he past me, then he turn’d his faee 
Beck towards his herse’s tail; and thus did say,— 
“< I ride express with news to strike you dumb, 
ed ce a arrived at last-—-King George the Fourth is 
come: 
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3 g ial 
He scarce had , ere away he pass’d (oh denis 8s, Gow Which ten 
leche a t as rapid as a bird, b stsstt ye ). 1' 
And left me there in much amazement cast, éclévem, af- 
Looking, perhaps, in some degree absurd ; = 
das uel tver ralting ealealy by Wordsworth, 
The horse, the hasty rider, all did seem, ~~ 


Even to the vision of my outward eye, 
Like the thin shadowy figments of a dream ; 
[ felt, in short, as Wi orth did, when he 
Chanced the leech gatherer on the moor all by himself to see. 


3. 

By the exertion of judicious thought, Shaketh it 
Me last I from this mental ede awoke, pl wf 
Marvelling inuch how in that lonely spot, bomewards. 
Upon my eyes so strange a vision broke ; 

the green bank immediately I went, 


And into Limerick’s ancient city sped ; 
During my walk, with puzzled wonderment 
I thought on what the rapid horseman said ; 
And, as is commonly the case, when I 
Feel any way oppress‘d in thought, it made me very dry. 


4. 
When I arrived in brick-built George’s Street 4 
Instinctively I there put forth my hand py waa 


To where a bottle, stored with liquid sweet, 
Did all upon an oaken table stand ; 
Then turning up my little finger strait, 
I gazed like *Docter Brinkley on the sky, 
Whence heavenly thought I caught—pure and elate 
Of holy harpings of deep poesy ; 
And, ere a moment its brief flight could wing, 
I threw the empty bottle down, to chaunt about the King. 





ODE. 
th ae He calleth 
A very glorious day this is indeed ! - 4 
This is indeed a very glorious day ! to te ice 
For now our gracious monarch will pisteed ran nd 
On Irish ground his royal foot to lay. ter. ' 


Rejoice then, O my country, in a tide 
Of buoyant, foaming, overflowing glee ; 
As swells the porter o'er the gallon’s side, 
So let your joy swell up as jovially ; 
Shout, great and little people, all and some, 
Our monarch has arrived at last—King George the Fourth has 


come ! 
2 
Come down, ye mountains, bend your numbsculls low, Lnviteth the 
Ye little hills run capering to the shore, pape eg 


Now on your marrow bones, all in a row, 
From all your caves a royal welcome roar. 





* Professor of Astronomy, in T. C. D. 














See 


Ode on the King’s Landing in Ireland. 

Howth is already at the water-side, 

Such. is that, loyal mouutain’s duteous haste ; j onsasehiall 
Come then to join him, come with giant stride, 'o toehe 
Come, I repeat, there’s little time to waste ; th 
In your best suits of _o depart from home, jon 

- For now our monarch has arrived—King George the Fourth dy 


come ! 


3. 
Maketh of Down should dispatch Morne’s snowy-vested peaks, 
talogue most. _ And Tipperary, *Knocksheogowns s hill, 
musical. § Kerry, the great ioe reeks, 
Cork, the Galtees, studded with many a still, 
Gallop from Wicklow, Sugarloaf the sweet ! 
From Wexford, bloody Vi the sour! me 
Croagh} must be there, from whose conspicuous seat 
St Patrick made the snakes frora Ireland secour,— 
All, all should march, tramp off to beat of drum, 
For now our monarch has arrived—King George the Fourth has 
come! 7 
4. right 
a wort of Rivers, dear rivers, in meni roll, ; 
: Move to your Sovereign merrily along ; inex 
style of Mase Ye whom the mighty coud of uld Mole § 
ger Edmund Has all embalmed in his enchanting song ; 
of Kilcclman. Liffey shall be your spokesman, roaring forth 
A very neat Address from either Bull,|| 
While al the rest of you, from south to north, 
Shall flow around in currents deep and full, 
’ Murmuring beneath your periwigs of foam— 
“ Our Monarch has arrived at last—King George the Fourth has 
come !” ' 


ae 


9, 


5. 
Anent lakes. Killarney sulkily remains behind, 

Thinking the King should come to wait on her ; 
And if he wont, she swears with sturdy mind, 

‘That not one step to visit him she’ll stir. 
But all the other loughs, where’er they be, 

From mighty Neagh,** the stone-begetting lake, 
To Corrib, Swilly, Gara, Dearg, or Rea, 

Or Googaun-Barra,tt when the Lee doth take 





* Which being interpreted, signifies, the hill of the fairy calf; there is many a story 
about it. 

+ Vinegar Hill, where a decisive battle was fought in 1798, with the rebels, who 
were totally defeated. 

} Croagh-Patrick, in Mayo. , 

§ Spenser, who dwelt beneath old father Mole, 


wy —— that mountain Fey 
hat walls the north side of Armulla vale.) 
Collin Clout’s come home again. 


He has catalogued our rivers in the Fairy Queen, B. 4. Cant. 2. St. 40-44. 
| In Dublin Bay are two sand banks, called the North and South Bulls. Not far 
from them is a village called Ring’s-End, which gives occasion to the facete to say, that 
you enter Dublin between two bulls and a blunder. 
' Something Homeric— 
artel 38 gdog’Qxeario 
"Appa poguigay piev.—K. Z. 
** Est aliud stagnum quod facit ligna dunrescere in lapides ; homines autem findunt 
i et postquam formaverunt in eo usque ad caput anni, et in capite anni lapis inve- 
nitur, et vocatur Loch-Each, ac (ough Neagh.) See Mirab. Hib. 
+t i. e. The hermitage of St Finbar, who lived there as a recluse. He was first 
i of Cork. It is a most beautiful and romantic lake, containing a pretty i 
It is a great place of pilgrimage. 
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% 
ts lovely course, join in the general hum— 
pi monarch has Ride at last—King George the Fourth has 
come : 


6. 
blest bogs,* true song of Irish soil, Lealty of the 

q ow ogy your loyal zeal express ? oe 
You have already risen, ising toil, 

And travell’d up, your Sovereign to address. 
(lara has led the wat, eet ~O8, 
* Now Kilmalady fo! in his train ; 
“» Bf Allen himself must soon to join them j 

From Geashil barony, with might and main, 
In turfy thunders, shouting as they roam, 
© | «ow Bovenclags has arrived at last—King George the Fourth has 
come 


7. 
has § Ha! what’s this woeful thumping that I hear? Ane cautiott 
Oh! ’tis the Giant’s Causeway moving on, Tan 
Heavily pacing, with a solemn cheer, to tread uport 
On clumsy hoofs of basalt octagon. —. a 
(Gigantic wanderer ! lighter be your tramp, Belfast. 


Or you may press our luckless cities down : 
‘Twould be a pity, if'a single stam ' 
Smash’d bright Belfast—sweet linen-vending town.) 
Why have you travelled from your sea-beat dome? 
« Because our monarch has arrived—King George the Fourth has 





come !” , 
has 8. 
Last slopes in, sailing from the extremest south, Shewitig how 
Gallant Cape Clear, a most tempestuous isle ; a ak. Se 
Certain am I, that when she opes her mouth, Marcus Tuk 
She will harangue in oratoric style. ne 


$0 North, and South, and East, and West combine, 
+ Ulster, and Connaught, Leinster, Munster, Meath, 
To hail the King, who, first ofall his line, _ 
Was ever seen old Ireland’s sky beneath. 
All shall exclaim, for none shall there be mum, 
“Qur monarch has arrived at last—King George the Fourth has 


come !” 


L’Envoy. . 
who 


1. , 

How living people joy, I shall not tell, , Moshe cust, 

Else I het m “4 my song a mile in length ; . various folk 
Plebeian bards that theme may atiswet well, 

Chaunting their lays with pertinacious strength : 
They may describe how all,’both man and beast, 

Have in: the general glee respective shares ; 

equal merriment pervades the breast 

Of sharks and lawyers—asses and Lord Mayors— 
Of whelps and dandies—orators and 
In short, of every living thing, all in their ownt degtees. 


unt -_ —" F 


gr 





* Every body has heard of the movements of the Irish bogs. 
irst + The five ancient kingdoms of Ireland. 


Vor. X. _N 





98 - L’Envoy. 


2. 
Wherein it is But ye remorseless rhymesters, spare the King ! 
A Have some aan on your own liege Lord ! 
the poets of Oh! it would be a most terrific thing 
Dusvihe, _ Were he to death by Dublin poets bored. 
King after the See three sweet singers out of College bray, 
,- - Lal And all the aldermen have hired a bard, 
or Ravillac. The Castle, too, its ode, I ween, will pay, 
And the newspapers have their pens prepared. 
Be silent, then, and mute, pai ry! 
Let none attempt to greet the King, save such great bards as I. 





A WELCOME TO 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE THE FOURTH, 
ON HIS ARRIVAL IN IRELAND, 
MDCCCXXI. 


My pear s1rz,—As I lifted up my voice, and wept over the great national 
calamity which overspread my native land last year, (I need not say the death 
of Sir Daniel,) I think it right to rejoice now in the general joy of Ireland a 
the arrival of the King. I choose the same metre as that which I used in th 
Luctus, it being, as Beattie well observes of the Spenserian stanza, equally 
adapted to the grave and the gay. Of course, as before, I recommend it to be 
sung by-my old friend Terry Magrath. The Director at the corner will be 
saying every where that it was he who wrote this song, or at least that he con 
nived at it, but don’t believe him, it being all excogitated by 

My dear sir, 
Your’s till death us do part, 
n R. DR. 

Cork Institution, Aug. 1, 1821. 


A WELCOME TO HIS MAJESTY- 
(Tune—Groves of Blarney.) 


Synoptical Analysis for the Benefit of Young Persons studying this Song. 


Stanza I. Welcome in general ; in the following verses the specific excellencies of Ir. 
Jand are stated. Stanza II. 1. National meat and drink and valour. Stanza III. 2 Ne 
tional riot in a superior stlye. Stanza IV. 3. National music. Stanza V. 4. Nation! 
oratory. Stanza VI. 5. National gallantry. Stanzas VII. and VIII. National upra> 
eusness. All these offered for the diversion of the King. 


You're welcome over, my royal rover, 
Coming in clover to Irish | cpm 
You'll never spy land, like this our island, 
Lowland or Highland, up or down! 
Our hills and mountains, our streams and fountains, 
Our towns and cities all so bright, 
Our salt-sea harbours, our green arbours, 
Our greasy larders will glad your sight. 


2. 
"Tis here you'll eat, too, the gay potato. 
Being a root charter F 
And you'll get frisky upon our whisky, 
ich, were you dumb, would make you sing ; 
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AnH sgat) A Welcome to kis Majesty. 
And you'll see dashers, and tearing slashers. 
Resdy to face ould Beelzebub, 
Or the devil’s mother, or any other. 
Person whom you'd desire to drub. 


3. 
Just say the word, and you'll see a riot 
Got up so quiet, and polite, 
At any minute you'd please to wish it, 
L Morning or evening, noon or night. 
rll lay a wager, no other nation 
Such recreation to P ga could show, 
As us all fighting wi Y me) ce scat 
Laying one another down so low. 


4, 
And as for music, ’tis you'll be suited 
With or bagpipe, which you please ; 
With w melting, or merry lilting, 


ional Or jovial quilting your heart to raise. 
death Sweet Catalani won't entertain you 
nd ’ Neen so much neatness - Lip wee tone, 
t y swipers, our bagpipers, 
nthe Chaunting in splendour over their drone. 
ually 
ll be Then there’s our speaking and bright speech-making, 
Con. Which, when you hear, *twill make you jump ; 





When in its glory it comes before you, 
*T would melt the heart of a cab stump. 
’Tis so met’phoric, and paregoric, 
As fine as Doric or Attic Greek, 
R *"Twould make Mark Tully look very dully, 
Without a word left in his cheek. 


6. 
If any ladies, they should invade us, 

The darling creatures, in your “suite, 
We'll so amuse them, and kindly use them, 


‘ That in ould Ireland they'll take root. 

fle Bt Our amorous glances, modest advances, 

Ne And smiling fancies, and all that, 

tion Will so delight them, that they'll be crying, 
roar Were you to part them away from Pat. 


7. 
The mayors and sheriffs, in paunchy order, 
And the recorders will go down 
To gay Dunleary, all'for to cheer ye, 
And give you welcome to the town ; p 
But though their speeching it may be pleasing, 
All written out in comely paw, 
"T wont be so hearty, as when all parties, 
With million yoices, roart Huzza! 





* To be pronounced-Hibernicallyshoot. 
+ Hib. Huzzaw. 









A Welcome to his Majesty. 


8. 
God bless your heart, Sir, ’tis you will start, Sir, 
At that conspicuous thundering shout, 
When Ireland’s nation, with acclamation, 
To hail their ‘Sovereign will turn out. 


| 
| E d shall hear us, though ’tis not near us, 
"fod the Scotch coest shall echo sing, 





When we, uproarious, joining in chorus, 
Shout to the winds, Gop Save rue Kine | 





These effusions of Hibernign joy may induce some of our readers to inguire 
how it has happened that we have given them no account of the grand dinner 
at which, with our contributors, we celebrated the great event of the 19th of 
July. The fact is, that we had prepared a very full account of it, but, as the 
devil in the chest had no selecting power over the papers, he only stumbled » 
the two following songs, 


EXCELLENT NEW SONG, 


Composed by James Scot, Esq. M.D. and Sung by him, with 
Applause, on the Doenbg of Thursday, 18edelys 2 


TueneE are flowers in every window, and garlands round each door, 
And whiten’d is the poor man’s wall, and sanded is his floor. 

From the cottage, to the castle, in unison all sing,— 

Hail to Gréat George the Fourth !—God save the King!!! 





The man on this auspicious day one moment that would linger. 
To whip off his glass, and turn up his little finger,  “ 
The rascal disloyal, in a halter may he swing. 

Hail to Great George the Fourth !—God save the King!!! 


Long brooded o’er this nation the thunder-cloud of war, 

But the trumpet’s voice is hush’d, and the battle’s bloody jar. 
The triumph of our warriors and statesmen we will sing,— 
Hail to Great George the Fourth !—God saye the King!!! 


Though blindness fell eye the aged father of his realm, 
All steady was the hand that was station’d at the helm ; 
The advisers of his Father to the Regent's side did cling,— 
Hail to Great George the Fourth !—God save the King! ! 


Well may the dealers in wine and spirits say, 

The happiest of all days is a Coronation day,— 

For thousands on thousands drain their bumpers, as they sing, 
Hail to Great George the Fourth !—{sod saye the King! ! ! 


The nobles of the land to the Monarch all have gone, 

The Champion, guathaienens tek ne 
pion, | cap-a-pee, | all the ring— 

Hail to Great George the Fourth !—God save the King!!! 


Oh, when I look around me, it makes my bosom swell, 

On those whose pens have written all so loyally and well, 
The Radical Whig, to their hunkers t ey will bring— 
Hail to Great George the Fourth !—God saye the King!!! 








“ 


Sung with great Effect by Mozcan Ovouerty, Esq. on the Evening of 
19th July. : 





EXTEMPORE EFFUSION, 


My landlady enter’d my parlour, and said,— 

«* Bless my stars, gallant Captain, not yet to your bed ? 

The kettle is drain’d, and the spirits are low, 

Then creep to your hammock, Oh go, my love, go! 
Derry down, &c, 


“ Do look at your watch, sir, ’tis in your small pocket, 
*Tis three, and the candles are all burn’d to the socket ; 
Come move, my dear Captain, do take my advice, 
Here’s Jenny. will pull off your boots in a trice. 


Derry down,” &c. 


Jenny pull’d off my boots, and I turn’d into bed, . 
But scarce had I yawn’d twice, and pillow’d my head, 
When I dream’d a strange dream, and what to me befel, 
I'll wager a crown you can’t guess ere I tell. 
Derry down, &c. 


Methought that to London, with sword at my side, 

On my steed Salamanca in haste I did ride, 

That I enter’d the Hall, ‘mid a great trepidation, 

And saw the whole fuss of the grand Coronation.' 
Derry down, &c. 


Our Monarch, the King, he was placed on the throne, 
’Mid brilliants and gold that most splendidly shone ; 
And around were the brave and the wise of his court, 
In peace to advise, and in. war to support. 

Derry down, &c. 


‘ 


First Liverpool moved at his Sovereign’s command ; 

Next Sidmouth stepp’d forth with his hat in his hand ; 

Then Canning peep'd round with the archness of Munden ; 

And last, but not least, came the Marquis of London- 
derry down, &c. 


Then Wellington, hero of heroes, stepp’d forth ; 

Then brave Graham of Lynedoch, the cock of the north ; 
Hopetoun he follow'd, but came not alone, 

For Anglesea’s leg likewise knelt at the throne. 


Derry down, &c. 


But the King look’d around him, as fain to 
When the warlike departed, the wise of the day, 
And he ponents the herald to summon in then 
The legion of Blackwood, the brightest of men ! 

;  Desry down, &c, 


2 


Oh noble the sight was, and noble should be 

The strain, that proclaims, mighty legion, of thee ! 

The tongue of an angel the theme would require, 

A standish of sunbeams, a goose quill of fire. — 
ee Bony down, &c. 


Like old resplendent, came forth)... jiul 
In gi t embroider’d, great Christopher North ; 
He at the throne, and then ing his 


"These worthies are at the King’s service,” he said. 
; Derry down, &c. 





Extempore Effusion. 
** Oh, Sire! th your will were as hard to attain, 
As Gibraltar of old to the efforts of Spain, 
The men who surround you will stand, and have stood, 
To the last dearest drop of their ink and their blood. 


Derry down, &c. 


“From the Land’s End to far Johnny Groat’s, if a man 
From Cornwall’s rude boors to MacAllister’s clan, 
Dare raise up his voice ’gainst the church or the state, 
We have blisters by dozens to tickle his pate. 

Derry down, &c, 


“* We have Morris, the potent physician of Wales, 
And Tickler, whose right- banded blow never fails, 
And him, who from loyalty’s path never wander’d, 
Himself, swate Odoherty, knight of the standard. 
Derry down, &c, 





** We have sage Kempferhausen, the grave and serene ; 
And Eremus Marischall from far Aberdeen ; 
Hugh Mullion, the Grass-market merchant so sly, 
- With his brethern Malachi and Mordecai. 
Derry down, &c. 


* We have also James Hogg, the great shepherd Chaldean, 
As sweetly who sings as Anacreon the Teian ; 
We have Delta, whose verses as smooth are as silk ; 
With bold William Wastle, the laird of that ilk. 
Derry down, &c, 


“* We have Dr Pendragon, the D. D. from York, 
Who sports in our ring his huge canvas of cork ; 
And General Izzard, the strong and the gruff, 
Who despatches his foes with a kick and a cuff, 
Derry down, &c. 


“ We have Seward of Christchurch, with cap and with gown, 
A prizeman, a wrangler, and clerk of renown ; 
And Buller of Brazen-nose, potent to seek 
A blinker for fools, from the mines of the Greek. 
Derry down, &c. 


** Nicol Jarvie from Glasgow, the last, and the best 
Of the race, who have worn a gold chain at their breast ; 
And Scott, Jamie Scott, Dr Scott, a true blue, 
Like the steel of his forceps as tough and as true. 
Derry down, &c. 


** We have Ciecro Dowden, who sports by the hour, 
Of all the tongue waggers the pink and the flower ; 


And Jennings the who has challenged so long 
All the nation for brisk soda-water, and song. 
Derry down,” &c. 


Me t that the King look’d around him, and smiled ; 

Every phantom of fear from his breast was exiled, 

For he saw those whose might would the demagogue chain, 

And would shield from disturbance the peace of his reign. 
Derry down, &c. 


But the best came the last, for with duke and with lord, 

Methought that we feasted, and drank at the board, 

Till a something the bliss of my sweet vision broke— 

"Twas the a-bawling, ‘Tis past ten o'clock.” 
Derry down, &c. . 
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Extempore Effusion. 
But before I conclude, may each man at this board 
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Be as glad as a king, and as drunk as a lord ; 
There is nothing so decent, and nothing so neat, 
As, when rising is past, to sit still on our seat. 


Derry down, &c. 





SYLVANUS URBAN AND CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


GenTLe Reaper, 
‘Time makes a few changes, not only 
in kingdoms and manners, but also in 
jodicals. We have now got before 
us thelucubrations of Sylvanus Urban, 
Gent. for the year 1761, and have 
much amused ourselves with contrast- 
ing them with the magazine labours of 
the present day, and more especially 
with our own. What an alteration 
has the interval between two corona- 
tions produced !—Sylvanus Urban and 
Christopher North. 'The one is an 
antithesis of the other. The latter is 
all life, buoyancy, and fire,.while the 
former is the personification of home- 
liness and heaviness. The tendency 
of the one is continually upwards, 
while the other is carried downwards 
by supernatural force of E piignans.5 
We never say or write.a dull or stupid 
thing, while our worthy predecessor 
and doses to eternity. We are, 
ficsster, mindful of the ties of rela- 
tionship which subsist between us, and 
= do not scorn the conyaek but 
egually necessary pages, of that ancient 
suse of urbanty. He was to us 
what the frugal shopkeeper, the founder 
of his family, is to the dashing young 
heir his grandson, who inherits the 
accumulated products of his industry. 
The one, mindful of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, keeps to his dirty shop in 
Threadneedle Street, or Mincing Al- 
ley, and jogs along the “even tenor of 
his way,” without ever emerging into 
the airy naens of gaiety and fashion. 
To him the world is contained 
within the limits of his daily occupa- 
tion ; he has no idea of further extend- 
ing his researches. Bond Street and 
Berkeley Square are no more to him 
than the Giants’ Causeway or the 
Orkney Islands—he is satisfied in his 
own sphere. His successor, on the 
other hand, looks not to the east, but 
to the west. Full of the spirit of youth 
and life, he scatters around him his 
income with generous prodigality of 


soul, and the very Antipodes of nar- 
rowness and el tity, he breaks 
through all humdrum restraints, and 
follows wherever the irrepressible and 
inexhaustible elasticity of his mind 
impels him. 

e haye often smiled within our- 
selves at the thought of the consterna- 
tion which a Number of our Work 
would have caused about sixty years 
since, were it possible for one to have 
appeared, even but in a vision, to our 
forefathers. The venerable Sylvanus 
would instaneously have been petrified 
with surprise, and, like old Eli, would 
have fallen down in his chair at the 
news and broke his back. The whole 
tribe of allegory and essay writers 
would have been compelled to use the 
exclamation of Othello, and mourn 
over their departed vocation. After 
one smack of the high-flavoured and 
exciting viands of our table, the public 
taste would have become too fastidious 
to relish the aa ov tone ordi- 
n asts. Nothi n or un- 
pe would binve served ¢ our lite- 
rary cookery would have tickled them 
too much to allow them to bear with 
less skilful and scientific provisions. 
Whata pity that ““My Grandmother,”* 
respectable old woman as she is, did 
hot take to writing in those phen 
undoubtedly, was her time. y she 
would have been considered as a very 
prodigy amongst her kind for elever 
writing. Even her lumbering heavi- 
ness, which renders her rather a dan- 

article on shipboard, might in 

those happy days have been consider- 
ed as volatility itself. Such is the 
misfortune of not paying sufficient at- 
tention to times and seasons in our 
enterprizes, and of being born either 
too goon or too late.. But we were 
ing of ourselves. We can picture 

the bstouhshinnent which would have 
pervaded the world of literature had 
one of our Numbers, for instance the 
present, been able to anticipate its 





* See Don Juan. 
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existence by about sixty years, and to 
figure away at the coronation of 
the Third, instead of that of his y 
— per long 5 
Ossian himself, that apocryphal per- 
sonage, and the Boy of Bristol, would 
have created less controversy and con- 
tention. It would have given a kind 
of St Vitus’s dance to every limb of 
the mighty body of letters, and would 
have operated like an electrical shock. 
In short, good reader, you may pro- 
bably have observed, if you are in the 
habit of making use of soda powders, 
the effect which is produced by the 
infusion of cold water on the particles 
as they lie scattered at the bottom of 
the The cold and transl:cid 
lymph, late so calm and motionless, 
effervesces instantaneously, and boils 
upwards in foaming agitation, moved 
as if by a spirit. Such and so potent 
would have been the effect of one 
Numberof ourastonishing Miscellany. 
The names of O’Doherty, Kempfer- 
hausen, Wastle, Timothy Tickler, 
and Lauerwinckel, must certainly ever 
preclude imitators ; yet there were un- 
questionably many men of that period 
to which we have alluded, whom we 
think we could have made something 
of in the way of contributors. There 
was Johnson, for instance. To be sure 
his style is not of the fittest for our 
iry and etherial , and his wit is 
rather too clumsy for us, who delight 
more to use the razor than the hatchet. 
Properly trained, however, we think 
the old fellow might have been made 
to do great things. We have a notion 
he could have written a very forcible 
letter, though a Cockney himself, on 
Cockneys and Cockneyism, and occa- 
sionally we might have suffered him 
to take up, in conjunction with our 
friend, Timothy Tickler, the review- 
ing department of our work, provi- 
ded the subject was not poetry ; his 
Rasselas, after being entirely rewrit- 
ten by ourselves, we might proba- 
bly. have inserted, but his Ramblers 
we should have taken the liberty of de- 
clining. As for Goldsmith, he would 
have just done for us. Ali our read- 
ers, we dare say, remember his account 
of the Common Council-man’s visit to 
see the coronation of George the 
Third. In what an admirable spirit 
is it written! We should actually not 
have been ashamed of inserting it in 
our Magazine. Hear but Mr Gro~ 
grams consultations with his wife— 
14 
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“¢ Grizzle,” said I to her.“ Grig 
my dear, consider that you are 
weakly, always ailing, and will neys 
bear sitting out all night upon gh 
scaffold. You remember what ac 
a caught the last fast day, by ri 
ut half'an before your time to-go 
church, and how I was scolded as the 
cause of it. Besides, my dear, og 
daughter, Anna Amelia 
Carolina will look like a perfect 
if she sits up, and you know the 
face is something, at her time 
considering her fortune is but 
‘ Mr Grogram,’ replied my wife, 
‘ Mr Grogram, this is always thee 
when you find me in spirits. I don’, 
want to go out, I own, I don’t care 
ther I go at all ; it is seldom that am. 
in spirits, but this is always the cas 
avid 








In short, sir, what will you have 
—to the coronation we went.” 
Goldy, he would have written an ex. 
cellent series for our Magazi Po 
we would have paid him handsomely, 
What a pity he did not live in the days 
of Blackwood. Burke, too, would have 
been of some use to us in any politied 
department. To be sure he was rather 
whiggish at his outset, but we could 
have fully satisfied him, we think, ag 
to this point. A letter or two of his to 
certain noble lords, whom we haveii 
view, would have suited us 
Churchhill, it must be acknow 
was a sad fellow—relentlessly indi 
criminate in abusive satire; his 
porns is, that he did not ag withil 
e period of our publication. He 
havever, an pou! of power, though 
we could have 








improperly directed, 
turned him, we think, to very 
derable use. What a fine character 
would have drawn of the ami 
Scotsman! How minutely would 
us marked the py. owinaiyh 
is Ursa Major, and how i 
would have ‘colonel thee whole , 
would have transfixed him in the very 
act of shedding the venom of his spl 
over the brightest characters -of 
country. Gray would have done 
well for the Diletante Society, and very 
well for our Magazine. He was a man 
of taste, and of habits of thinking 
writing something like our own, 







in spite of his whims and his delica-_ 


cies, we are confident we should have 
agreed to a tittle. As for the rest, they 


would all have had their posts, some _ 
in the higher and some in the lower . 
chambers of our temple of immortali- _ 
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, tended our obituaries. 


rac Wal might have arranged 
| thee ng and Voltaire, who 
‘have been delighted at the idea 
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nary stuff of which the venerable Syl- 
vanus weaves his monthly chaplet of 
pn flowers, It must certainly 

ve been a most comfortable and so- 


Our’ readers will observe we say no- lacing 


thing of the author of Junius. We are 
shove mysteries, but there is a delica- 
in this case which restrains us. In 
fa, to tell the truth, we wrote the 
book ourself, when our politics and 
our pri were not properly fixed. 
We must, however, observe, as a kind 
ofcerollary to the preceding, that there 
igyet another instance in which our 

sty has prevented us from coming 
openly forward, and receiving in our 
own person the acclamations and plau- 
dits of the world. There is yet another 
instance in which our possession of 
Gyges’s Ring has us the 
immunities of invisibility. This ex- 
cisable instance— but no—we will not 
uiticipate, or withdraw the veil—we 
will leave it to futurity to determine 
what is this third and greatest claim of 
Christopher North to pre-eminence in 


But we are, in the mean time, di- 
Giang entirely from the subject ; a 
mode of writing, to use the phrase of 
that eminent auctioneer Mr Smirk, 
“y t,; but wrong.” We began 

Sylvanus, and we have ended 
with ourselves, a topic certainly inex- 
hatistible. In short, good reader, what 

igne is to homely black strap, 

ie we when compared with our wor- 
thy predecessor. Nevertheless, there 
we times and seasons when plain 
dishes are grateful to the palate, and, 
iter the flash and glare of our pages, 
itMay not be unamusing to look back 
it the sober and serious miscellany of 
lvanus, who, man! takes care 

it hi never injure their 
health by interdicted spiceries. We 
Will, therefore, with th ission, 
our gentle friend, just tumble over 
ls coronation volume for the year 
M61. And first of all, we must ob- 
that the poetry is sad stuff. It 

of that particular sort which 
gods nor men are said to per- 
ales, Acrostics, Verses to Miss 
Miss B. and all ™ Misses in the 
bet, —Odes to Narcissa, Nera, 
and other names of classical no- 
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ing reflection to the young manu- 
facturers of these useful articles, the in- 
genious youths of sixty py ago, who 
now, alas! having lost the fire of their 
younger days, write for the Edinburgh 

view, and ‘‘ My Grandmother,” to 
think that such a good-natured reposi- 
tory was extant, which, like the poors’ 
box in a church, was continually open 
for the contributions of the well-dispo-~ 
sed. But now, indeed, Tem mutan~ 
tur et nos mutamur in illis. Editors 
are grown hard hearted, and constant 
readers, as well as constant writers; 
plead in vain. We will not number 
the hosts of young men, “ smit with 
the love of poetry and prate,” whose 
hearts we have broken by our repeated 
refusals, sometimes, indeed, embittered 
with the shafts of:our wit, yet really 
the number is quite alarming. We 
are not withogt our fears of awaking 
some night, like King Richard the 
Third, to see our victims pass in re- 
view before us, upbraiding us with 
our cruelty. We wish, too, we had 
not similar cruelties to the fair sex to 
charge ourselves with ; yet such is the 
melancholy case. It is an ascertained 
fact, that two sempstresses died within 
the last month of a decline, into which’ 
our neglect of the Odes of the one and 
the Stanzas of the other had precipi- 
tated them. We are accused of 
severe ; but we assure our readers, that 
no sooner were we made acquainted 
with their melancholy situation, than 
we hobbled out-as fast as our gouty 
limbs allowed us, to be the messenger 
. glad tidings to y ew offer — 
if necessary for their recovery, 
long-desired admission. We were, 
however, too late. ‘‘ Mr North,” said 
one of them, “ your kind attention 
is unavailing; we are now going fast 
to the bourne, from which, to use the 
expression of S e, no traveller 
returns ; yet, why should we deny it, 
it would be some consolation to us 
before we die, to see ourselves in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. We should 
then have finished our concerns on this 
side of the grave.” Our readers” 
will believe that we could not refuse 
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them a request under such circum- 
stances. Even we, albeit unused to 
the melting mood, were dissolved into 
tears, when we took leave of these two 
interesting young creatures. Their 

i uest it was net in/our power 
sear omy They died, alas! before 
the 20th of the month, without having 
that felicity to which they so anxious- 
ly looked. All this is very melancholy, 
we wish we could say it was not very 
true. We should certainly have im- 
mortalized their memory, as we have 
done that of Sir Daniel Donelly, by a 
Luctus expressly for the occasion ; but 
the eoronation intervening, we thought 
the expression of sorrow at such a pe- 
riod would have been indecorous and 
disloyal, and have therefore abandoned 
the idea. We feel yet the remem- 
brance of this sad event casts a damp 
upon. our spirits, and we will accord- 
ingly drop the subject. 

We were speaking of Sylvanus and 
his poetry. It would really have done 
him good to look into our repositor 
for rejected verse, a heap whic 
has been gradually and prodigiously 
accumulating for the last four years, 
and now shews a bulk “ like Teneriffe 
or Atlas unremoved.” ‘There would 
have been matter enough to supply 
his poetical corner for twenty years, 
and such matter, too, as the old gentle- 
man would have jumped at. We can- 
not help ee by the way, that, 
notwithstanding the great number of 
Magazines and periodical works, there 
is yet one desideratum, and that is,— 
a Repository expressly for dull or 
middling poetry. We are confident it 
would have a prodigious sale, and we 
should certainly recommend it as a 
good speculation to Mr Colburn, or 
Messrs Taylor and Hessey. It is a 
thing much wanted. The mighty 
pent up mass of dullness, to adopt the 
phrase of that well known resolution 
of the House of Commons, “ has in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished.” We, of course, never 
admit any portion of it into our pages. 
The London Magazine, and the New 
Monthly, take off a great deal, and the 
other periodicals still more ; yet the 
part taken has but a very small pro- 
portion to the part left. It is like 
paying off the interest of the national 
debt, and even those who contribute 
to its reduction feel it as a tax. We 
therefore think it absolutely necessary 
that some public: channel sheuld be 
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devised, through which, as through 
common sewer, these bad humours) 
young and old may meet with an¥ 
obstructed passage. Thus shall we’ 
many walk lighter along the streg 
who now seem as if pressed and wei 
ed to the earth by some accounts 
internal force of heaviness acting upg 
them like the night-mare, and, % 
short, the spirit of cheerfulness, ease’ 
freedom, and self-enjoyment will} 
diffused through his Majesty’s domi 
nions. As an inducement to the hap.’ 
py person who first seizes w v8 
bright idea which we have here thrown 
out for the benefit of the world of ji. 
terature, we hereby promise to set him 
up with two MSS. poems of Leigh’ 
Hunt, some unpublished verses by 
Lord Byron, and beveral ditto by our’ 
excellent friend the Patriarch Jeremy, 
who has taken to the writing of poetry. 
in a most extraordinary manner of late,’ 
and who now sends us regularly cont. 
tributions of this description, the poste. 
age of which, we are sorry to say, he 
does not as regularly discharge, Ne 
vertheless, this is excusable enough in’ 
an old man like him, whose memory 
was never of the best. byt 
But let us now see what the good. 
Sylvanus has got in the way of prose. 
It is but homely stuff, but it is un. 
questionably better than his poetry, 
Yet,’ Interesting Queries aie | 
the Dutch,” “* New Project for incl. 
sing the Common Land,” “‘ Accountof 
a Cure for a Cold,” “ Some Proceed. 
ings in the last Session of wings, 
‘* Narrative of the Attempt on Be 
leisle,” and “ Description of a 
Shipwreck,” are amongst some of the 
most attracting contents of his Miseel- 
lany. These, we have a notion, would 
leok rather curious by the side of “ An 
Hour’s Téte-a-téte with the Public,” 
or the intrepid Standard-bearer'’s Box- 
iana. The story of Almoran and Ha- 
met would hardly pair well either with 
the ‘ Ayrshire Legatees,” - or . the 
** Steam-Boat.” People now-a-days 
grow sick at the names of Omar, and 
Abdallah, and Caled, and feel no great 
desire to traverse the plains of Circa. 
sia, even with’a Genius at hand to it 
struct them. Mountains and forests 
now rather pall the stomach, and “Som 
of man” inevitably gives us the Ye 
pours. The time is past when, 
old men saw visions, and the young 
men dreamed dreams. Visions now 
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only make us shut our eyes, and dreams, 








ria] 
#us instantly a-sleeping. ‘That use- 
ss of the community who would 

) you a dream of six columns as 

ularly as the week came on, is now, 

he tribe of scriveners, extinct, 

, in both cases, the same thing 
isrevived under another denomination. 
) writers on politics have taken up 

ing man 


e ; and he who wishes 
tosee how the old sect of dreamers are 
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now employed, need only to look into 
the Edinburgh Review. 

But, after all, Sylvanus must be con- 
sidered as one of the sages of literature ; . 
and we shall be quite satisfied if we 
are enabled to continue our career as 
long as he has done, and, throughout 
the whole period, be regarded with as 
much uniform respect and esteem. by 
the Gentlemen of England. 









CONTINUATION 


My pear Nort, 

As I know you have a confounded 
moral ill will at Byron, and lately 
threw yourself into a devil of a passion 
athis racketting boy, Don Juan, I 
have determined, before you can get 
the three new Cantos, to put it out of 
your power, for a month at least, to 
sly one uncivil word on the subject— 
For you will not venture to reject any 
communication of mine; and two ar- 
ticles on the same topic, is what you 
will never permit in the same miele. 
This afternoon, as I was at dinner, an 
uknown porter brought me a copy of 
the book—what beokseller sent it he 
either would not or could not tell, but 
Ihave no doubt, when I get my bill 
from Murray, I shall find it there. At 
the sight of Don Juan, I need not say 
that the dissection of joint and fowl 
was'instantly abandoned, even had I 
not been seized with the determination 
to'anticipate the severity of your stric- 
tures, by immediately sitting down to 

if 1 could get this sketchy critique 
by the post. 

In the first place, then, Christopher, 
I take leave to insist that these three 
cantos are like all Byron’s poems, and, 
rhs way, like every thing else in 

is world, partly good, and partly 

In the particular descriptions, 

they are not quite so naughty as their 

ssors ; indeed his Lordship has 

80 pretty and well behaved on 

the present occasion, that I should not 

be'surprised to hear of the work being 

detected among the thread-cases, flow- 

et-pots, and cheap tracts, that litter the 

wing-room tables of some of the 

ted families. But to the 

work itself—The third canto opens 

With a ‘reference to the condition in 

Which the hero and Haidée were left 
at the conclusion of the second. 
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‘“¢ Hail, Muse! et cetera. We left Juan 
sleeping, 
Pillow’d upon a fair and happy breast, 
And watch’d by eyes that never yet knew 
weeping, 
And loved by a young heart, too deeply 
blest 
To feel the poison through her spirit creep- 
ing, 
Or aes who rested there; a foe to rest 
Had soil’d the current of her sinless years, 
And turn’d her pure heart’s purest blood 


to tears. 
*¢ Oh, Love! what is it in this world of ours 
Which makes it-fatal to be loved ? Ah, 
wh § 
With antes branches hast thou wreathed 
thy bowers, 
And made thy best interpreter a sigh ? 
As those who dote on odours pluck the 
flowers, 
And place them on their breast—but 
place to die— 
Thus the frail beings we would fondly — 
cherish 
Are laid within our bosoms but to perish.” ~ 
This, you must allow, is 
enough, and not at all objectionable in 
a moral point of view. 1 fear, however, ~ 
that I cannot say so much for what 
follows ; marriage is nojoke, and there- 
fore not a fit subject to joke about ; 
besides, for a married man to be merry - 
on that score, is very like trying to * 
overcome the pangs of the toothache 
by affecting to laugh. 
** Men grow ashamed of being so very fond; 
They sometimes also get a little tired, “ 
(But that, of course, is rare,) and then de« 
spond : 
The same things cannot always be ad.” 
mired ; F 
Yet ’tis ** so nominated in the bond,” 
That both are tied till one shall have 
expired. 
Sad thought! to lose the spouse that was 
adorning 
Our days, and put one’s servants into . 
mourning. 
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* Don Juan; Cantos III, IV, and V. London: Printed by Thomas Davison, , 
iars. 1821. 
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“ There’s doubtless something in domestis And flasks of Samian and of € 
i : And sherbet cooling in the porous yage:” 

‘Which iaans, tn fist, tape lows ent Abete Se See Se Oe * 
$ e, a 
Romances at full length le’s The orange and pomegranate nod oe, 

4 Dropp’d in their laps, scarce pluck’ 

yes N.S 9 bad of marzinges mellow store. Gh 
‘or no one cares for matrimonial cooin i : e 
There's nothing wrong in a connubial “4 band of children, round # s0W-Rily 
Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch’s oe ee his venerable horns with 


ec, 2 7 f 
He would have written sonnets all his life? While, pescefel, as if still an unwean'd 


7 * * 7 The patriarch of the flock all gently 
** Haidée and Juan were not married, but __-—«-_ Cowers sore 
“The fault was theirs, not mine: it isnot His sober head, majestically tame, 
fair, Or eats from out the palm, or playfal 
Tatas ak ee a, ee teow, tin ante tt, and then, 
Db unl ish th is Drow, as if m ju 
wee; Yielding t0 thelr enngll honda; doume tel 
Then if you’d have them wedded, please , again. “nt 
aes Pi’ ‘Their classical profiles, and. glittaing 
The book which treats of this erroneous dresses, “oF 
pair, Their sange blnah-o70% and soft seraphig 
Sei Se eategeaion grow too svfel _ cheeks, ‘ 
"Tis dangerous to read of loves unlawful.” Crimson as cleft pomegranates, their Jang 

The piratical father of Haidée, The — which enchants, the ey 
ad Fe “* detained — at speaks, 

By bab eve — and some import- The innocence which happy childhood 
having remained long at sea, it was Made quite a picture of these little 
supposed he had perished, and she, in Garces | 
consequence, took possession of all his So that the philosophical beholder 
treasures, and surendered herself to Sigh’d for their sakes—that they should 
the full enjoyment of her lover. The eer grow older.” 
old gentleman, however, returns, and § The father is not at all pleased to 
os on ns distant Et [we island, see such fatal doings in his, absence; 
walks leisurely tow i e, while think i bling 
Juan and his daughter are giving a i ay im smumbling =m 
public breakfast to their friends and Ye flew into a passion ; and in fact, 
acquaintance. The description of the There was no mighty reason to be pleased ; 
fete is executed with equal felicity and Perhaps you prophesy some sudden act _ 
spirit ; wre, Uniak it. moni he di cult ° ’ . on a 
to match i lety of the pice , ’ th 
ture by any thing of the kind in Eng. Be Re “=o mites 
lish poetry—perhaps in any other po- That ever scuttled ship, or cut a throat; 
poe ai 4 bteagd rset 2 of a gentleman, 

ona Tecian gi uld divine his real x. 
nm fret and “4 Beem girl ou never col 4 vine han thoughts: ] 


Were strung together like a row of pearls ; ‘* Advancing to the nearest dinner tray, ’ ( 
Link’d hand in hand, and dancing; each =T#pping the shoulder of the nighest guest 
too, having eal with. a peculiar ws which, 

Down i floating auburn no » Whatever it express’d, 
' <r peck lovg ~ He ask’d the meaning of this holiday; ql 
(The least of which would set ten poets The re no to whom he had ad. . I 
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raving ;) : : : 

Their and His question, much too merry to divine 
od sang bounded to her 7% ‘ouleen fill’d up a glass of wine” 

With choral step and voice, the virgin And facetiously looking over his shoule. ' 


“ And a assembled cross-legg’d round « Talking’s dry work, and our old ma 
Small social parties just begun to dine ; alban 
Pilens and meats of all sorte met the gaze, This certainly was not very pleasant 


-_ 





the pirate, who, as well 

gsother parents, would have liked to 

have his memory more solemnly 
ected, but he suppressed his a 
ee ake could, end ne wp 

name of the new master who - 

ed Haidée into a matron. To this, how- 

ever, he received but a very so-so an- 


fe wk'd no further questions, and pro- 
ceeded 


On to the x * ad 
“He -entered in the house—no more his 


home, : 
A thing to human feelings the most trying, 
And harder for the heart to overcome, 
Perhaps, than even the mental pangs of 


dying : 
Tofind Ger benethendae turn’d into a tomb, 
And round its once warm precincts, palely 


1 
The ashes of our hopes, is « deep ief, 
Beyond a single gentleman’s belief. 


“He entered in the house—his home no 
more ; 

For without hearts there is no home—and 

felt 

The solitude of passing his own door 

Without a welcome. There he long had 
dwelt, 

There his few peaceful days Time had 
swept o’er ; 

There his worn bosom and keen eye would 
melt 

Over the innocence of that sweet child, 

His only shrine of feeling undefiled.”’ 

The it of this man is one of 

the best, if not the very best, ooh 

Byron’s gloomy portraits. It may 

the Corsair grown into an elderly cha- 

racter and a father, but it is equal to 

the finest heads that ever Michael An- 


gelo, Carrivagio, painted with black 
adumber. 


“ He was a man of a strange temperament, 
Of mild demeanour, though of savage 


mood, 
Moderate in all his habits, and content 
With temperance in pleasure as in food ; 
Quick to perceive, and strong to bear, and 
meant 
For something better, if not wholly 


Bis conseey's wrongs, and his despair to 
. gave 
Had stung him from a slave to an enslaver. 


“ The love of power, and rapid gain of 


The hardness by long habitude produ 
The de he in which heel erowe 


The mercy he had granted oft abused, 
The dights he was accnatom'd t behold, 


The wild and wild with whom - 


Such as lit onward to the Golden 
His in the Colchian days. 
°T'is true he had no ardent love for . 
Alas! his country show’d no path to 


Hate to the world and war with. every na- 
tion , 

He waged, in vengeance of [her degrada. 
tion, 

“ Still o’er his mind the influence of the 


clime 
. Shed its Ionian ; 
ts power i i 

fe taste seen in the choice of hi abode, 
A love of music and of scenes sublime, 

A ey in the gentle stream that 

ow’ 

Past him in and a joy in flowers, 
Bedew’d his spirit in his calmer hours.” 
Pg scare gy it seems he was call- 

» passed, unseen, a private gate 
and stood within the hall where his 
daughter and her lover were at table.. 
This affords the noble poet an oppor- 
tunity to show his knowledge of.a 
Greek gentleman’s house and an Otto- 
man feast. But the merits of this still 
life, splendid and true as they are in 
delineation and colouring, are far in« 
ferior to the description of Haidée. 


* Reuad tye she made an atmosphere of 
fe, 
The very air seem’d lighter from her 


eyes, 
They were so soft and beautiful, and rife - 
With all we can imagine of the skies, 
And pure as Psyche ere she grew a wife 
Too pure even for the purest human 
ties ; - 
Her overpowering presence made you feel 
It would not be idolatry to kneel. 
‘“* Her eyelashes, though dark as night, . 
were 


(It is the country’s custom,) but in vain ; 
For those black eyes were so blackly. . 


The glossy rebels mock’d the jetty stain, 
And in their native beauty . avenged s . 
Her nails were touch’d with henna; but 


again 
The power of art was turn’d to nothing, for 
They could not look more rosy than before. . 


“She Dae should be deeply dyed to 
m: 
7 relieved appear more fairly 
She had no need of this, day.gie’er will 
break 


On mountain more heavenly whire ° 
Pony Sa 
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The eye might doubt if it were well awake, 


She was so like a vision ; I might err, 
But Shakspeare also says ‘tis very silly 
* To gild refined gold, or paint the lily.’ ” 


Haidée and Juan are amused, while 
at table, by dwarfs and ape Lone 
black eunuchs, and a poet, of whom I 
shall say nothing, Christopher, because 
I do not think the account is 

but his song, I am persuaded, 
ead think f the si loftiest 
fechanaliain ever penned—You will, 
indeed, although with a grumble, I 
know, allow this as if you were suffer- 
ing a jerk of your rheumatism. 


*¢ The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 

Where grew the arts of war and peace,— 
Where Delos rose, and Phebus sprung! 

Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all, except their sun, is set. 


*¢ The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 
Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 
Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires’ ‘ Islands of the Blest.’ 


*¢ The mountains look on Marathon— 
And Marathon looks on the sea ; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dream’d that Greece might still be free ; 
For, standing on the Persians’ grave, 
T could not deem myself a slave. 


*¢ A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 
men in nations ;—all were his ! 
He counted them at break of day— 
And when the sun set where were they ? 


** And where are they? and where art thou, 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now— 
The heroic bosom beats no more ! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine ? 


“ *Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
‘Though link’d among a fetter’d race, 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 
For what is left the poet here ? 
For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear. 


** Must we but weep o’er days more blest ? 
Must we but blush ?—Our fathers bled. 

Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopyle! 


‘* What, silent still? and silent all ? 
Ah ! no ;—the voices of the dead 

Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 

And answer, * Let one living head, 


Coniinuatiwn of Don Juan. 









ee cai 
But one arise,—we come, we come! 
Tis but the living who are dumb. — -_ 


*¢ In vain—in vain: strike other 
Fill high the cup with Samian * 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio’s vine! . 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call. bs 
How answers each bold bacchanal! ©” 


i 


You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, »{; 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 
Of two such lessons, why forget a) 

The nobler and the manlier one ? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave—»‘/ » 
Think ye he meant them for a slave? 


“‘ Fill high the bowl with Samian wine!” 
We will not think of themes like these! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine: - —* 
He served—but served Polycrates— 
A tyrant; but our masters then : 
Were still, at least, our countrymen, 






















































































‘¢ The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend; 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


‘¢ Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 


‘** Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
They have a king who buys and sells; 
In native swords, and native ranks,” / *”! 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 
But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however broad. 


*¢ Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! ~ 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 

I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 
But gazing on each glowing maid, 

My own the burning tear-drop laves, 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 
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*¢ Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep— 
Where nothing, save the waves and I,, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sworn 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die: 
A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine— 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine!” , 









i i ee, eee) el ee, en. ae. mi i 


There is a little confusion in the, 
narrative ; or perhaps it is the hurry” 
in which I am going over it, that makes , 
me not able to trace itso clearly as [ 
might do, through digressions. Lam- 
bro arrived while the lovers were at 
dinner, and we are led to suppose; 
that he witnesses their dalliance and 
revelling ; but it would seem that this 
was not the case, for we find Haidée? 
and Juan left alone after the banquet, 












is] Continuation of Don Juan, 
jmiring the rosy twilight of the even- 
= 


« our tale—The feast was over, the 
. slaves gone, 
fhe dwarfs and dancing girls had all re- 


> 

The Arab lore and poet’s song were done, 

And every sound of revelry expired ; 
The lady and her lover, left alone, 

The rosy flood of twilight sky admi- 
Ave Maria ! o’er the earth and sea, 
That: heavenliest hour of Heaven is wor- 

thiest thee ! 


« Aye Maria ! blessed be the hour, 
The time, the clime, the spot, where I so 
oft 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 
Sink o’er the earth so beautiful and soft, 
While swung the deep bell in the distant 
, tower, 
‘Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 
And not a breath crept through the rosy 


alr, 
And yet the forest leaves seem’d stirr’d 
with prayer. 
“ Ave Maria ! ’tis the hour of prayer ! 
Ave Maria ! ’tis the hour of love ! 
Ave Maria! may our spirits dare 
Look up to thine, andto thy Son’s above ! 
Ave Maria! oh that face so fair ! 
Those downcast eyes beneath the Al- 
mighty dove— 
What though ’tis but a pictured image 
strike— 
That painting is no idol, ’tis too like. 
Now, Christopher, after this, take 
thyerutch, and, with the help of Black- 
wood’sporter, John Lesley, crawlupthe 
new road along the Salisbury Craigs, 
on the first fine Sabbath evening, when 
all the west is still one broad glow of 
heavenly ruby ; and the castle, in the 
middle of the view, appears like the 
crowned head of some great being, 
resting on his elbow in contemplation ; 
repeat these verses, and I will venture 
to bet a plack to a bawbee, that from 
that hour all animosity against the 
wayward and unfortunate Byron will 
bé for ever hushed in thy bosom. Even 
John himself will, by the mere sound 
of thy solemn voice of prayer, thence- 
forth forego the grudge that he has 
long borne his lordship for the man 
burdens he has made Nim bear, and, 
melting into tears of tenderness, dry 
the big drops from his eyes with a corn- 
et of the same handkerchief which 
thou wilt apply to wipe the Ave Maria 
dew from thine own. 
ile Haidée and Juan were con- 


templating the glorious stillness of a 


lll 


Grecian evening, a presentiment of sor-_ 

row over their hearts. 

* ] knownot why, but in that hour to-night, 
Even, as they gazed, a sudden tremor . 


came, 
And swept, as ‘twere, across their heart’s 
delight, 
Like the wind over a harp-string, or a- 
e 
When one is shook in sound, and one in 


sight ; , 

And thus some boding flash’d through 

either frame, 
And wes from Juan’s breast a faint low’ 
sigh, 

While” one new tear arose in Haidée’s 

eye.” 

Having retired to their couch, they , 
are still haunted by the same unplea- 
sant something. 

** Now pillow’d cheek to cheek, in loving - 
sleep, 

Haidée ie Juan their siesta took, 

A gentle slumber, but it was not deep, 

For ever and anon a something shook 
Juan, and shuddering o’er his frame would 

creep ; 

And Haidee’s sweet lips murmur’d like , 

a brook 
A wordless music, and her face so fair 
Stirr’d with her dream as rose-leaves with 
the air ; 
‘+ Or as the stirring of a deep clear stream, 
Within the Alpine hollow, when the 
wind 
Walks over it, was she shaken by the 
dream, 

The mystical usurper of the mind— 
O’erpowering us to be whate’er may seem 

Good to the soul which we no more can 

bind ; 
Strange state of being! (for ’tis still to be) 
Senseless to feel, and with seal’d eyes to 
see.”’ 

In this state, the ominous fancies of 
Haidée take at last the definite form 
of a regular dream, in which she sees 
Juan dead in a cavern. As she gazes 
on him, he seems to change into the 
resemblance of her father. Startled 
by the apparition, she awakes, and the 
first object that her eyes meet are those 
of the pirate sternly fixed upon her— 
Juan is in the same moment roused by ~ 
the shriek she gave. 

‘* Up Juan sprung to Haidée’s bitter shriek, 

And caught her falling, and from off 

the wall 
Snatch’d down his sabre, in hot haste to 
wreak 

Vengeance on him who was the cause - 

of all: 
Then Lambro, who till now forbore to 


speak, 
Smiled scornfully, and said, *‘ Within - 
my call, 








1g Continuation of Don Juan. 
A thousand ecimitars await the word ; “I said they were alfke, their features 
Put up, young man, put up your silly Their stature differing but in 



















years ;. Be. | yes 

os ‘ Even to the delicacy of their hands. 

Ant MS ding wend Mn; “Seen, Thee ve resemblance, such astm B . - 

t b wears ; « BI 
en oF MY. Sither l Keel 4 now to 00 them, thus divided, a 





He will forgive us—yes—it must be— In fix’d ferocity, when joyous 





yes. And sweet sensations, should have wa: 
Oh ! dearest father, in this agon comed both, | ti 
of and of pain—even while I kiss Show what the passions are in their full 
garment’s hem with transport, can growth. 
it be , This, Christopher, you must allow 
That — should mingle with my filial j, spirited, and you will observe } 
-. curious mark of propinquity which the 
= wich me SET, gee a poet notices vith neapent to the hands 
ad and i tible the old i of the father and daughter. The 
in his aod cok Prrctpen hog his 1 Suspect, is indebted for the first hi 
—— fats to Ali Pashaw, ie, by the 
Not always signs with him of calmest mood: 8 the original of Lambro ; for when his 
He look’d upon her, but gave no reply; Lordship was introduced, with his 
Then turn’d to Juan, in whose cheek the squat friend, Cam, to that 
blood mannered tyrant, the vizier said that 
Oft = and went, as there resolved to ~ + he was the oe Anthropos. 
' eC; t Il f hi and 
In arms, at least, he-stood, in act to spring * es Tu nen fo Senate a 
On the first foe whom Lambro’s call might and being seized by some of the pie 
rate’s sailors, is carried from the scene, 
“* Young man, your sword ;’ so Lambro The effect on poor Haidée is depo 
encomerccsid: this arm is “0: 
J ——— Not while this arm is mee cing « days she lay insensible, 
. and, when she awoke from her 
The a oy te ges grew pale, but not 1.6 was in such a state as Mile. Nobe 
And drawing from his belt a pistol, he ~ is seen in the ballet of Nina. The 
Replied, ‘ Your blood be th rst time you see your venison friend, 
own heed.’ me ee the Thane of Fife, ask him if there is 
Then look’d close at the flint, as if tosee not some reason to suspect that Byron 
* Twas fresh, for he had lately used the lock, had her in his eye when he wrote the 
And _ next proceeded quietly to cock. following description : 
*¢ Tt has a strange quick jar upon the ear, “ Afric is all the sun’s, and as her earth 
That cocking of a pistol, when you know = Her human clay is kindled; full of 
A’ moment more will bring the sight to wer 
po 
bear For good or evil, burning from its birth, 
Upon your person, twelve yards off, or § The Moorish blood partakes the planet's 
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805 hour, 
A gentlemanly distance, not too near, And like the soil beneath it will bring 
f you have got a former friend for foe ; forth : 
But after being fired at once or twice, Beauty and love were Haidée’s mother's 
The ear becomes more Irish, and less nice. dower; ’ 
- + . . But her large dark eye show’d deep Pas- 
“ He gazed on her, and she on him ; ’twas cornet 








Though sleeping like a lion near a source. 


strange 
How like they look’d! the expression ‘ Her daughter, temper’d with a milder 
was the same ; 



































ray, 
Serenely savage, with a little Like summer clouds all silvery, smooth, 
In the large dark eye’s mutual darted and fair, , 
flame ; Till slowly charged with thunder they dis- 
For she too was as one who could avenge, . play 
If cause should be—a lioness, though — Terror to earth, and tempest to the ait, 
tame : Hed held €ilt now her softasd mally Sry 
Her father’s blood before her fathers’s face But overwrought with passion andde-’ 
Boil’d up, and proved her truly of his race. spair, 
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Continuation of Bon Juan. TT 
The ve ier: neniies her Numidian * Cheet etiam Neth mntinh tao annie 


ick, — 
Bren. bo te Simoom wot the blasted And whist her brain to tials 3 she 


plains.” . arose | ' 
As one who ne ‘er had dwelt among the sick, 
i she woke at length, but not as sleepers © And flew at all she met, as on her foes ; 
. wake, But no one ever heard her speak or shriek, 
Rather the fowh for life geem’d some- - Although ‘her paroxysm drew towards 
thing new. its close : 
Astrange sensation which she must partake Het’s wasa phrensy which disdain’d torave, 
since whatsoever met her view Even when they smote her, in te 
Strack noton memory, though aheavy ache save. 
Jay.at her heart, whose catliest best <cyet she betray’d at times gleam of étises 
. nen vould make her meet her fa 


Brought back the sense of pain without the Py face, 
ne tecnee ; Thou som allodhey hihjjrwiatoniat tee 
yale ewe wage made a pause. she gary but none she ever could te 


igh Wook’a on many @ face with vacant eye, t: no 
Onmany a token without knowing what ; Fon a ene and iment a Hye 
Shesaw them watch her without asking why, place, ae 
Andreck’dnot whoaround herpillowsat; Nor time, nor skill, nor remedy, could 
Not aon though she spoke not ; not give her 
a sigh w z € 
Relieved her thoughts ; dull silence and renee fos pe a 
gic: chat 
Were tried in vain by those who served; ‘ Twelve days and nights she wither’d 
" she gave thus ;. at last, 
Nosign, save breath, ofhavingleftthegrave. Without a groah, or sigh, or glance, to” 
show 
“ Her oo tended, but she heeded A parting pang, the spirit from her past ; 
And they, who wateh'd her nearest could 
Her father wateh’d, she turn’d her eyes not know 
away ; The very instant, till the change that cast 
She recognised no being, and no spot Hersweet face into shadow, dull and slow, 
However dear or cherish’d in their day; Glazed o’er her eyes—the beautiful, the 


They changed from room to room, but all black— i 
forgot, ’ Oh! to possesssuchlustre—andthen lack !” 


Gentle, but without memory she lay ; ‘ di bee veg b 
et th hi Don Juan in the meantime is car- 
And yet those eyes, which they would fain ried aboard one.of Lambro’s, vessels, 


be weaning 
Back to old thoughts, seem’d full of fear- Where he is mee among a cargo of 
ful meaning. . singers, who been. taken in, going 
on from Leghorn to, say on @ 
“At last a slave bethought her of a harp; fessional trip. ‘The pirate 
bias aieg came, and tuned his instru- them for the Constantinople, slave- 
At the first notes, irregular and sharp, ps iil dey eat 9 time Tor the 
Qn him her flashing eyes a moment bent, ft ‘te Sulta or the eun 
Thett to the wall she turn’d, as if to warp ae 22 a - 
“Het thoughts from sorrow through her Who made the bargain, carries 
|. heart te-sent, the palace where she resided. 
And he begun a long low island song ‘¢ Baba led Juan onward room by room 
Of ancient days, ere tyranny grew strong. ~ ‘Through glittering galleries, and o ver 
“Anon her thin wan fingers beat the wall marble floors, 
In time to his.old tune; he changed the il. gigantic portal through the gloom, 
bane MPa hee . Bongray ae huge, along the distance 


And sung of re the fierce name struck And wafted far arose a rich 


Herrecollection; on herflash’dthedream !* peepee as though they came upon .: 
Of what she was. and is, if you could call 
To be so, being ; i 2 gushing stream For all was vast, still, fragrant, and divine 
The tears rush’d forth from her o’erclouded “* The giant & door was broad, and bright 
brain 
Like mountain mists at length dissolved in Of gilded bronze, and carved i in curious 


rain. guise ; 
Vor. X. P 
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“ Here stalks the victor, there the van- 
quish’d lies ; 

There captives led in triumph droop the 


ive many a 3 
It seems work of times the line 
Of Rometransplanted fell with Constantine. 


** This massy stood at the wide close 
’ Ofa ty 8 and on its either side 
Two little dwarfs, the least you could sup- 


pose, 

Were sate, like ugly imps, as if allied 
In mockery to the enormous gate which rose 
O’er them in almost pyramidic pride : 
The gate so splendid was in all its features, 
You never thoeght about those little crea- 

tures, 
“Until you nearly trod on them, and then 
You started back in horror to survey 
The wond’rous hideousness of those small 


men 
Whose colour was not black, nor white, 
nor gray, 
But an extraneous mixture, which no pen 
Can trace, although perhaps the pencil 
may ; 
They were misshapen pigmies, deaf and 
dumb— 
Monsters, who costano less monstrous sum. 


“ Their an was—for they were strong, 


They look'd so little, did strong things at 
times—. 

re they could really do, 
Hinew being as smooth as Rogers’ 
ymes ; 

Sif a7 and then with tough strings of the 


As is the custom of those eastern climes, 
To give some rebel Pacha a cravat ; * 
For mutes are generally used for that. 


“ They or by signs—that is, not spoke 
at all ; 
_ And looking like two incubi, they ed 
As Baba with his fingers made the fal 
Toheaving back the folds : it scared 


Juan a moment, as this pair so small 
With shrinking serpent optics on him 


8 ; 
It was as if their little looks could poison 
Or fascinate whome’er they fix’d their eyes 
on.” 





_ Baba having opened the door, Juan 
is introduced into a magnificent room, 
where wealth had done wonders, taste 
not much. 


‘¢ In this imperial hall, at distance lay 
Under a canopy, and there reclined 
Too a an queenly way, 
y ; Babastopp’d, and kneeling sign’d 
To Juan, who though not abmationen, 
Knelt vty by instinct, wondering in his 
min 


Continuation of Don Juan. t 
battling furiously ; What all this meant: while Baba 
J and bended 








His head, until the ceremony ended... 
“¢ The lady rising up with such ah ay 
As Venus rose with from the 
them ae , 
Bent like an an a Paphian pair 
Of eyes, which put out each ' 
gem ; bee = 
And raising up an arm as m 
She sign’d to Baba, who first kiss 
hem : be 
Of her deep-purple robe, and ing low 
zmain’d below. 


Pointed to Juan, who remain 


Her presence was as lofty as her state; 
Her beauty of that overpowering kind; 

Whose force description only would abate; 
I’drather leave itmuch to yourownmind, 

Than lessen it by what I could relate 
Of forms and features ; it would strike 

you blind 
Could I do justice to the full detail; . 
So, luckily for both, my phrases fail.” — 


‘¢ Something imperial, or imperious, threw 

A chain o’er all she did ; that is, a chain 

Was thrown as ’twere about the neck of 
you— 

And rapture’s self will seem almost a pain 

With aught which looks like despotism in 
view ; 

Our souls at least are free, and ’tis in vain 

We would against them make the flesh 


sme 2 & Cert SE RS 


obey— 
The spirit in the end will have its way. . 


“ Her very smile was haughty, though so 
sweet ; 
Her very nod was not an inclination; . 
These was a self-will even in her small feet, 
As though they were quite conscious of 
her station— 
They trode as upon necks ; and to com 
Her state, (it is the custom of her nation,) 
A poniard deck’d her girdle, as a sign 
She was a sultan’s bride, (thank Heaven, 
not mine.”’) ’ 


She had seen Juan in the market, 
and had ordered him to be bought for 
her. The description of a 
love-making is touched with the gu- 
thor’s gayest satire, but Juan, still qui- 
vering at the heart with the remem- 
brance of Haidée, is very coy to theSul- 
tana, and actually bursts into tears when 
she says to him, 

‘* Christian, can’st thou love.” 


‘¢ She was a good deal shock’d ; not shock’d 
- at tears, . 
For women shed and use them at their 
liking ; 
But there is something when man’s eye 


Re ee 





appears 
Wet, still more disagreeable and striking: 
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Continuation of Don Juan. 


A woman's tear-drop melts, a man’s half 
sears, 
Like molten lead, as if you thrust a pike 
to force it out, for (to be shorter) 
To them, "tis a relief, to us a torture. 
«And she would have consoled, but knew 
" cen elt hich had 
ueting no ing whi e’er 
Infected <r wpathe Ul new, 
‘And never having dreamt what ’twas to 
bea 
Aught of a 
might arise some pouting 
To cross her brow, she wonder’ 


near 
Het eyes another’s eye could shed a tear. 


“But nature teaches more than power can 


r 

serious sorrowing kind, although 
ty care 

how so 


OF ool a strong although a strange 
sensation, 
Moves—female hearts are such a genial soil 
For kinder feelings, whatsoe’er their 
nation, 
They naturally pour the ‘ wine and oil,’ 
Samaritans in every situation ; 
And thus Gulleyaz, though she knew not 
why, 
Felt an odd glistening moisture in her eye.” 
What ensued I have not time at pre- 
sent to tell, I must refer you to the 
book itself, for I hear the postman’s 
bell passing the end of the street, and 
he will be here before I can say half of 
what I would. I have, however, gi- 
ven enough from the poem to convince 
you that be onde powers are in no de- 
gree abated, and that there is some 
tendency to an improvement of man- 
nets, in the manner, of this, in so 
maay respects, felicitous work. It will 
certainly help to redeem his poeti- 
cal reputation from the effects of that 
lumbering mass of waggon-wheeled 
blank verse, “The Doge.” But to 
those who suspect him of “a strange 


A ¢ the creed and morals of the land, 
And trace it in this every line,”’ 
ind be — as as rin & in- 

wit. my own partiality, 
Christopher, for this singularly gifted 
nobleman, I dare not venture to 
iperove of some of his allusions in 
cantos. He shows his knowledge 

of the world too openly ; and it is no 
extenuation of this freedom that he 
does it playfully. Only infants can be 
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shown naked in eompany, but his 
Lordship pulls the very de cham- 
pri ene bot men and women, and goes 
on with his exposure as smirking! 
as a barrister clam. 
ber maid in a case of crim. icon. This, 
as nobody can approve, I must confess, 
is very bad, and I give eae pve 
Christopher, to drub well for it 
in your next. You may also introduce 
a few parenthetical notices ng 
the three hundred and fifty ricketty 
stanzas, of which he ought, as a verse- 
maker, to feel as nea ashamed as 
any nter ever did of a slovenl 
iece of work. But in your flagel 
tion, be not so peremptory as you 
sometimes are.— Byron may 


have his faults,—you may have your 
own, my good friend, but there is 
some difference between constitutional 
errors, and evil intentions, and propen- 
sities,—it is harsh to ascribe to wicked 
motives what may be owing to the 
be 


tations of circumstances, or the 
ong impulse of ion. Even 
the worst habits should be charitably 
considered, for they are often the re- 
sult of the slow, but irresistible force 
of nature, over the artificial manners 
and discipline of society,—the flowing 
stream that wastes away its: embank- 
ments. We know not what sins the 
worst men have mastered, when we 
condemn them for the crime that sub- 
jects them to punishment. Man to. 
wards his fellow-man, should be ‘at 
least compassionate, for he can be no. 
judge of the instincts and the impul- 
ses of action, he can only see effects. 
“ Tremble thou wretch 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
eae of justice: Hide thee, thou 
* bloody hand ; 
Thou perjured, and thou simular mar of 
virtue 


That art incestuous : Catiff, to pieces shake, 
Who, under covert and convenient i 
Hath practised on man’s life! Close 
pent-up guilts 3 

Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
These dreadful summoners grace.” 

In short, Christopher, look to thy- 
self, and believe me truly yours, - 


Harry FRANKLIN. 
Berkley Square, Thursday. 
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An Expostulatory Round Robin from Fourteen Contributors. [ . 


AN EXPOSTULATORY ROUND-ROBIN FROM FOURTEEN CONTRIBUTORS, ~ 


Betovep CuristoPHer, 
Certain individuals, not acting in 
concert, having betaken themselves, 
according to your prescription, to the 

ide, it was found, by an indeseri- 

le sort of freemasonry,’ that each 
was labouring under the same distress+ 
ing apugwete of one species of the 
love of fame, aggravated to an inter- 
mittent fever by a constipation or im- 
roper secretion of their several pro- 
uctions in your escritoire. We there- 
fore form a little knot of fellow-suf- 
ferers in the same way, although in- 
deed we are but a mere frustum from 
that “ immense body of mankind 
which forms the mass of your contri- 
butors”—a mere block or two of the 
stately pile which is growing under 
your architectonic skill. Having been 
all disappointed of relief from the short 
statement you made in your July 
Number, when there was a chance 
that you would be explicit, we have at 
last determined to lay our complaints 
before you. We have conferred with 
one another, and each has submitted 
to all the rest the compositions of his 
or her’s, which are lying in your hands, 
and they have been taken into impar- 
tial consideration. We trust we have 
herein acted ingenuously, honestly, 
and honourably. Each author laid 
down a copy of such articles as are 
candidates for entrance in your Maga- 
zine, and it was made a sine qua non 
that the writer should be absent while 
the rest heard the work read, and then 
discussed it, and passed sentence on it ; 
each of us in succession thereby be- 
coming examiner and examinee. A 
aa board of green cloth, with 
nterchangeable claimants and referees, 
thus sat for more than a month ; and 
as many of the articles were of great 
, and each member too fearful 

that his own progeny might be over- 


hastily dealt with, if he grudged 
time and attendance, by decree: 2 
summary rejection of any thing, mt 
was rather a tedious business. We 
have got through all the compositions 
of the party written and transmitted 
previously to the 15th July, su 

ones being pronounced inadmi at 
our sittings, lest they might never ter. 
minate ; for we found that many of us, 
while our elder-born were coram  judice, 
helped off the weary time by an 
literary parturition. An end was 

of the committee at last—essay, tale, 
and letter, song, sonnet, canto, and 
pastoral, vanished one by one, with our 
painstaking mark of approbation, or 
condemnation affixed to it. Persons 
not well acquainted with the circum. 
stances may think us partial, and so 
we may be individually, each: to hisor 
her own performance, but that solenin 
quorum, from which the immediate 
author was excluded, scanned ‘with 
severer eyes the labours of their absent 
competitor, in which condition 

one by turns was placed. -Whererwe 
commend we have done it from a sense 
of justice ; and where we found reason 
to reject, those compositions are entites 
ly passed over in the present statement, 
Having thus explained ourselves, we 
trust that the aggregate commendation 
of so impartial a body will induce you, 
if not to introduee the articles, discri- 
minated beneath, into your Magazine, 
yet at least to give them the preference 
of a decision. 


(Signed) 
DomestTIcus. H. Twtrcu. 
X. PR, .F- 

M. M‘Nip. ALIcE Fitp. 
M. O. M. V. D. B. 

r. @. &. OmIcRON, 
PHILOLIMNESTES. LavRA. 
ViaToR. Crux.(1.) 





(1.) As Mr Ballantyne would find it difficult to get into our page a circle of sufli- 
cient diameter to contain the address with the names of our fourteen well-beloved contti« 
butors, sticking on the outer edge like the monsters of the zodiac about a globe, we have 
given orders that it be prilited in the ordinary manner ; and though we must of necessity 
put some signatures before, and some afier others, yet to all and singular the circumsori- 
bers, the rights and-immunities enjoyed in the round-robin shape of address are hereby 
guaranteed without let or gainsay ; wherefore the public is warned, that Mr Domesticus, 
the foremost man, is not more of a ring-leader in this business than Mr and Mrs Crux, 
the lattermost, nor are Messrs Viator and Twitch, though now holding a middle station, 
less worthy of being the anteriors, or posteriors, in the array, than the gentry aforesaid. 
For this Note, and for the others following, we announce, according to editerial usage, that 
we hold ourselves responsible ; since we differ in some measure from the autocritical junto 
who are willing to dictate to ws, hitherto held to be autocratorical in this department. C. N. 
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“ Hearth-Rug and Fender Prompt- 
ings,” Nos. 1. II, TIT. by Domesticus. 
Although Shakespeare said, ‘‘home- 
keeping youths have ever homely wits,” 
these essays bear no marks of it; they 
gem to-us to possess strong claims to 

rregard, for they surpass Mr Leigh 
Hunts celebrated ‘* Day by the Fire- 
side"(2) it 42 
.. “Future Times of Yore,”—X. By 
no ordinary hand.’(3,) 

On the ons and satin hy ten- 
dency of pincushion-making,”. by Mi- 
poo MN ip, Fell. Phil. ~~~ 
Downs, Cork, Lead, &c. &c. A cu- 
rious but somewhat subordinate ques- 
tion in Political Economy, ably and 
luminously investigated and demon- 
stratively settled. 

“ The Imperturbable Patten-ma- 
ker,” “‘ The Polyandrian Marriage,” 
and “ The Demon of the Salt-box,” 
translated from the German, by M. O. 
M.—Spirited versions of interesting 
tales. 


> Lament over the laziness of Dr 
Scott, Timothy Tickler, Esq. William 
Wastle of that Ik, Esq. and others of 
ount prowess in wit and war~ 
,” signed P. Q. R.—Risibly severe, 
and which we should hope would prove 
as expergifacient as a sternutatory to 
the parties addressed. (4.) 
- © Dirty Nat, the Pig-boy,” a lyrical 
ballad, to be classed among ** Poems 
of Sentiment and Reflection,’ although, 
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by an easy transfer or commutation, it 
may be included those of “‘ Ima- 
gimation ;” signed. Philelisiticstencrd, 
gem of the first water. (5.) 

“« Sonnet on seeing some dead frogs 
galvanized ; with a Supplementary 
Half-Sonnet, being the overflow of the 
images and feelings which it was found 
impossibie to compress within four- 
teen lines,” by Hortentius Twitch. 
Deep-tho , hervous, and imagi- 
native. (6. 

‘* Specimens of Euclid’s Elements 
in. Madrigals,” like Ovide en Ron+ 
deaux, signed P. P.—Ingenious, per- 
haps useful. (7) 

** SHittinc Fares ; or the sights 
seen, characters observed, conversa- 
tions heard, pleasures enjoyed, and 
accidents undergone, in the stages ply- 
ing about the environs of the metro- 

is ; by Alice Field, formerly of Dur- 

am, afterwards, Semptress in Chan 
cery-lane, and now retired from busi- 
ness, in a series of parts.” We fear 
that these journies have heen 
by the Steam-Boat ; but: surely Mr 
Duffle would be sorry to find himself 
an obstacle to a lady’s telling her sto- 
ry. Mrs Field begs us to say, that she 
is not “ the wearyful woman.” (8.) 

“ The Three-legged Stool,” a dra- 
matic scene. Of overpowering tender- 
ness ; and “ wag wearer DBs) 
gracefully sportive, bo V.D.B.(9. 

“ The Poet's Celestial Tour,” by 








(2.) Although our invalided toe holdeth sweet accord with the hearth’ rug, and there 
hath been dalliance of an intimate nature betwixt it and the fender, yet Master Domeés- 
ticus’s promptings mislike us grievously. We print not from the prompter’s book—it 
may be a merit in farces, but not in magazines. 

(3.) Most true,—-we recommend that he be forthwith elected Poet Extraordinary to 
any hospital for incurables which wants such an appendage. 

(4.) P. Q. R. must favour us with his address, or come and hear our reasons in pro- 
pria persona. In his cruet-stand, the vinegar-bottle of sarcasm is not dulcified by the 
neighbourhood of the oil-flask of courtesy. The omission may be supplied. 

(5.) We wash our hands of it. 

(6.) Deep thoughted with a vengeance! Ecce signum,— 
Threads sensitive, which form a thrilling warp 
From distaff physiologic finely twined, &c. 

(7.) We beg the ingenious author will send them to the Gentleman’s Diary ; they very 
happily combine matter now spread over two distinct departments of that publication,— 
the poetical rebuses and the prose mathematical demonstrations. Thus by P. P.’sde- 
vice will hard-headed students be enticed into the primrose path of poesy, and spinsters, 
who used to puzzle themselves to no purpose, will now unwittingly become dexterous geo- 
metresses. 

(8.) We shall bring them out, if Mrs F. has but moderate patience. Indeed we have 
had our eye on Mrs Field ever since her first journey, when ** her cloak was twisted be- 
twixt nave and spoke,”—being much struck with her sensibility, evinced by her grief at 
the loss of the old one and joy at thenew, which, we are glad to assure our readers, *t the 
Host” (we forget of which house in Durham) was honest enough to buy, ** of duffil grey, 
and as warm a cloak as man could sell.”” She paid no ‘* Shilling Fare” there, so the his- 
tory of that journey does not come within her present work. 

(9.) We could be well content to lay aside our gravity, and see Mr V. D. B. slip off 
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Omicron.—Fervid sublimity, and a the bays of ballad-romance had the, 
dithyrambic abandonment to the im- taken root at Sir Walter Scott's door, 
petus of his genius, characterize this and would not budge an inch inf. 
aspirant to jour patronage. A great vour of him, who avers that he firg 
eul has, however, already resulted introduced them to the soil. Omicron’y 
from your procrastination: Had the poem, we fear, can no longer expegt 
poem an early insertion, the revi- the factitious support of being a novel. 
val, or rather re-modelling of the Eng- ty in an original style ; but to prove 
lish hexameter, would have been as- to you that the invention was antici. 
signed to him, rather than tothe Lau- pated by him, allow us to quote, 
reate or the author of the Hymn. But opening ; for in a case of this kind, 
Omicron’s case is too like that of Cole- every added day renders it more diffi. 
ridge, whose Cristabel came out fifteen cult to do him justice. 

years too late for his reputation, since 


‘* Ready am I to ascend hence the loftiest heaven of invention : 

Ready, aye ready ; but what are the means I employ to arrive there ? 

For my Deacuean I use the notable Teneriffe Pico ;— 

Clouds are steps which I mount to get up to the door I am seeking, 

And the blue firmament’s breadth is this very door to be entered. (10.) 
First, though I rap to give notice, a thunderbolt being my knocker, 

Lest on Apollo I pop, undressed in his slippers and night-gown ;— 
Double’s the rap which results from the discipline brisk of vi fingers, 
Which you, and others who grovel, imagine the rattling of thunder,” &c. 


“* Letters between Herbert Lud- ciprocal Misapprehension, by Martha 
low and Camilla Conway,” by Laura. Ann Sellon.” Nevertheless we think 
—The simple dictates of unsophisti- it would fall in with the taste of your 
cated sentiment. (11.) , more studious poetico-metaphysical 

** Impenetrability ; or the Effects of readers. 

Misapprehended Reciprocity ;” signed § These pieces are what we somewhat 
Crux.—Not entirely new in its lead- confidently submit to your better judg: 
ing plan ; for, as “The Pleasures of ment, not mentioning such as wehave 
Hope” sprang from “‘ The Pleasures of suppressed, and seldom having noticed 
Memory ;” so was the hint for this more than a single one of our respec- 
qiitidcdiesmmemninere styled tive productions, now awaiting your 
“* Individuality, or the Causes of Re- fiat to be printed. (12.) 










his stool ; and if some part (not his head) came with a very smart impact against the 
ground, it would be a due recompence for making us read such wooden, brainless stuff. 
(10.) Omicron beats M. Garnerin, who entrusted himself to a parachute, which swung 
him backwards and forwards till his brains were addled, and then banged him against the 
stones, to see what sort of osteology he was possessed of. We received the hymn a week, 
two days, and some hours before little o’s six-footed lines crept in. We must be just. 
(11.) We hasten to persuade Mr H. L. with all the earnestness for his good which we 
can show, to apply instanter for the situation advertised last week of Junior Usher to 
the lowest form at Mr M.’s academy, Leith ; apprehending from the old motto “ docendo 
disco,” that it comes within the scope of the possibles, that he may, by teaching scho- 
lars not yet imbued with any great quantity of erudition, (being mostly quinquennarians, 
or at most sexennarians,) himself learn to spel/ ; and as to Miss Camilla, she talks of cook- 
ery being a vulgar science,—she hallucinates,—the wisest course she can pursue is to 
= herself for a month or two under the flowery-fisted dominion of the house-keeper of 
er friend Mrs Thirdcourse, in the capacity of kitchen-maid, (if indeed so much capaci- 
ty be hers ;) but, N. B. she must, meanwhile, be called Molly, Betty, Sally, or the like, 
as a nom-de-guerre or rather de-cuisine, for Camilla at the frying-pan, or pore Sy 
with the flour-dredger, hath some inconyruity to the ear. Should she listen to this ad- 


vice, she will return to a sounder way of judging on the subject. Shall Mrs Rundel 
have written in vain ? Smoke-jacks and cradle spits, forbid ! 

(12.) In fine, we give no encouragement to our Contributors to question our tact and 
judgment. Write away merry men all; but Fame hath deputed us sole umpire,—in- 
disputable, and till now undisputed. 


C. N. 
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We hope our friends in Cockaigne will not fancy by this that we 
have any intention to meddle with the Coat-Hote, or their Frntsu. 
All we mean, is simply to say, that we have concluded one volume, 
and finished the first number of another. Having commenced our 
labours in April, we have often regretted that it was not in our 
power to begin a new volume with a new year. To rectify our 


calendar in this respect, we have resolved to give only five num- 
bers in our ninth and tenth volumes, and by publishing this extra 
number, we shall be able to commence our eleventh volume, at the 
regular period in January. 


C. N. 
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